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AHE quaint, box-bordered 
flower garden, the beds blue 
with violets, the driveway 
through rows of blossoming 
japonicas, made a charming 
picture to eyes accustomed 
to Minnesota snows. Whitehead Kirk- 
land’s pulses quickened at the stirring 
of tender, boyhood memories, and he 
felt a sudden anger towards himself for 
allowing the thought of any woman to 
banish him from that familiar scene for 
eight long years. His twin sisters were 
exclaiming, questioning without waiting for 
answers, bubbling over with eagerness of 
welcoming him. 

‘** You’ve hardly changed at all, you old 
dear! To think that you had never seen 
the children before!’’ 

‘*You’ve been 
photographs,’’ 





awfully good about 
the apologetic note might 
have suggested to the suspicious that the 
photographs were in a drawer and not 
hanging upon his walls, as_ his sisters 
fondly imagined. gut there’s a certain 
similarity in pictures. Perhaps you had 
better recapitulate, so I won’t mix them 
up.’’ 

‘*You goose, as if you could mistake 
Betty’s girls for my Jack and Dabney! 
There’s Betty’s little Bobby waiting for us 


on the porch. Don’t spoil the children 
to death. Their father’s brothers pet them 
until they believe an uncle is a combina- 
tion of an Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
an acrobat, a playfellow, and a comic sup 
plement.’’ 

Kirkland groaned inwardly. ‘The secret 
dread he cherished towards his 
nieces and nephews assumed more definite 


nknown 


shape. 


The older four were scampering up the 
driveway, racing to see who could reach 
their uncle first. When Whitehead es- 
caped to his room that night, he had con 
fused sensations of children’s arms strafi- 
gling him, or holding to his knees and im 
peding his usual swinging stride; of a 
menagerie of guinea-pigs, bantams, pup- 
pies, kittens, squirrels, and even a mud 
turtle, to whom he had been introduced 
individually ; of good night kisses that de 
posited blackberry jam. In the umber 


} 


he had occupied the greater part of his 
life, he felt homesick—for his quiet 
in the West. 

Said Madge casually, at breakfast 

‘¢ White, will you look after the chil 
dren while we drive to the station for 
Alice Gray ?”’ 

‘* Certainly. 
was coming.”’ 


You had not told me she 
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His unknown niece and nepher 


His sister’s clear gaze disarmed his 
suspicions. 

‘«Why, I thought you knew she always 
spent Christmas with us! The children 
adore her, and John and Albert demand 
her as much as Betty and I do. Alice 
actually had the impertinence to decline 
to come this year, for the first time in 
our lives. Said she thought family re- 
unions were nicer without an outsider 
and nonsense of that sort! We promptly 
wrote her that if your visit interfered with 
hers, we should express you back to Min- 
nesota. Madge, we’ll be obliged to make 
an early start, as we have to drive by Mrs. 
Weston’s before train time. We shall be 
home by noon, White.’’ 

Kirkland broke an egg deliberately. 
What a vara avis was the woman who 
could continue a lifelong intimacy with 
two sisters, and never by look or hint 
betray that she had refused to marry 
their brother! 

Perhaps it was the excitement of the 
Christmas season, but Whitehead was dis- 
turbed in his post-prandial cigar by unmis- 
takable sounds of quarreling from the play 
room. 
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‘*What’s up ?” he asked. 

Nancy’s angry little voice answered :— 

‘¢ Jack wants to play such horrid paper 
doll games! He’s got burglars and train 
robbers, till I’m scared for mine to go out 
of the house!” 

‘¢ Girls’ paper dolls are so silly,’’ Jack 
retaliated. ‘‘They don’t do a thing but 
change their dresses and go visitin’ !’’ 

‘*And a burglar cut off Mrs. Curtis’ 
head, and while I was havin’ her fun’ral, 
Dabs married Mr. Curtis to his Injun 
squaw,’’ sobbed Polly. 

‘‘Mr. Curtis said he jes’ couldn’t bear 
to be a bach’lor,’’ explained Dabs. 

Kirkland realized the difficulties of arbi- 
tration when one can cite no precedent. 
Nancy came to his rescue with the en- 
treaty :— 

** Tell us a story, Uncle White.’’ 

He hopelessly fumbled through dusty 
memories. ‘‘ Have you heard of Cinder- 
ella and her wonderful lamp,—hang it, 
glass slipper, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, we don’t mean those ole things. 
Tell us bout you and papa when you were 
little. Papa tells us lots of those. You 
were a bad little boy like Jack and Dabs, 
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and papa was such a good little boy, like 
books.”’ 

‘¢Oh, he was, was he?’’ asked Kirk- 
land, grimly recalling long-forgotten yarns. 
‘¢ Did he ever tell you about the jujubes ? 
Well, once upon a time I went to visit my 
grandmother. A cousin named Peter was 
there, and your father lived next door. He 
was two years older than Peter or myself, 
and we thought him the wisest person in 
the world. In Grandma’s yard was a 
jujube tree, that bore a little, brown fruit 
less than an inch long. Every now and 
then we would find a jujube as big as one’s 
thumb, and these John called ‘king ju- 
jubes.’ In the garden was a summer- 
house, covered with vines, and John 
would sit there with a crown on his 
head, while Pete and I hunted for jujubes 
in the hot sun. Whenever we found 
a big one we had to run, kneel down, 
and offer it to the king. Sometimes Pete 
and I would tell John how much we 
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should like to sit inthe shade and be king. 
But King John would wave his scepter and 
say kindly, ‘I can’t help what you wav? to 
be, you ave the jujube pickers!’ 

‘*One day John told us we were made 


of gutta-percha inside, and looked like the 
hollow inside of a drainage pipe. Right 
in the middle, a gizzard, shaped like a 


chicken’s but twenty times as large, was 
turning around. When one was eight 
years old, as old as John, one’s gizzard 
would grind without any trouble, but when 
one was only six, like Pete and me, if one 


wasn’t very careful the gizzard would stop 
grinding, and then, bump! one would die! 
We listened to each other’s, and sure 


enough we thought we could hear some 
thing thumping around. 

‘*«]t’s movin’ mighty slow,’ said John 
‘You need some brickdust. That’s good 
for gizzards, just like you see chickens eat 
teenyweeny bits of gravel. He poundeda 
broken brickbat into fine dust, while we 
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The hour for the children’s story 
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rinsed out an old tomato can. We put in 
the brickdust and plenty of water, and 
Pete and I| gulped it down. ‘Then John 
listened to see if our gizzards were grinding 
allright again, and he nodded and said 
they were ‘just zippin’ along!’ We were 
so grateful to John for saving our lives 
that—’”’ 

‘* Miss Alice! Miss Alice!’ 

Polly had caught sight of her in the 
hall, and in another moment she was the 
center of energetic ‘‘ bear hugs ’’ that left 
no doubt as to the warmth of her reception. 

‘Come on,’’ they cried, tugging at her 
skirts. ‘* Uncle White, tell Miss Alice 
that story.’’ 

‘¢ [’ve heard it,’’ she confessed as she 
put out her hand, ** I’ve been eavesdrop- 
ping actually!’ 

Kirkland was vaguely conscious that he 
was saved from embarrassment by the fact 
that Alice was embarrassed. Instead of 
the cool, detached glance he recalled so 
well, a sudden, sweet warmth had illumined 
her eyes that haif-instant they met his. 

‘¢ Didn’t Betty get my telegram? | 
wired that I should come on the early 
train, and as nobody was there, I walked 
over. Just as [ reached the door the chil- 
dren were discussing their difficulties about 





An uncle is a combination of an acrobat, a 
play-fellow and a comic supplement. 


the paper dolls. You began the story so 
quickly,—I couldn’t have the rudeness to 
interrupt! I shall tell John how you slan 
der him.’’ 

‘*And I shall certainly tell Betty what 
an example you set the youngsters,—listen- 
ing behind doors!’’ 

In their hearts both felt grateful to the 
children who had_ rendered their first 
meeting less difficult; both recalled vividly 
their last interview, which had decided 
Kirkland to accept an opening in the West. 
That they still felt uncertain about a ¢éfe- 
a-téte was proved because Betty and 
Madge found them still in the playroom. 
Miss Gray was evolving tissue paper ‘* cre- 
ations’’ for paper ladies, while Kirkland 
whittled cigar boxes into such fascinating 
cages that, when the bantam laid an egg, 
Dabs was sorely perplexed. He looked 
uncertainly from Miss Alice to his uncle, 
his allegiance divided between the old love 
and the new. 

‘«]’]l give it to you bofe, and you can 
have it scwambled,’’ he cut the Gordian 
knot, 

His own gift suggested the happy 
thought :— 

‘‘What did you bring us, Uncle White ?’’ 

Never had Kirkland felt more inadequate 
than under the trustful gaze of Dabs’ big, 
brown eyes. 

‘« The store,’’ came a quick answer. 

‘*We'll go to the store and buy your 
things,’’ announced Kirkland, greatly re- 
lieved, 

Half a mile through the woods that 
bright December day was a pleasure in 
itself, but Kirkland felt dismayed when he 
stood again in the building that did duty 
as post office and emporium. ‘The choice 
seemed to lay between a country-cured 
ham and a bolt of homespun. 

‘You haven’t any toys? Children, do 
you see anything you will have ?” 

But they knew the resources of that lit- 
tle store. Lead pencils, peppermint drops, 
pink and blue cambric for doll clothes, 
rusty trowels and hatchets, and four-gallon 
size tin buckets were eagerly selected. 

‘*What are you going to do with the 
bottle of Lazoo’s Lightning Liniment ?’’ 
inquired Kirkland, as that was added to 
the collection. 

‘¢ They give ’way six pictures of horses 
with it, and if we ever get a pony we can 
rub him with it.’”’ 
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“Miss Alice! 
‘¢ And the buckets ?”’ 

‘We had some last summer, we carried 
oozy mud for our tadpoles in ’em, and 
picked blackberries, and washed Gyp and 
Micky in ’em, and took the guinea pigs 
out for rides in ’em, and turned ’em up- 
side down for stools.’’ 

That exposition of made 


their uses 























Miss Altce !” 
Kirkland feel as if large tin buckets were a 
reasonable and usual gift, and he was 
further reassured when Madge said, upon 
their return:— 

‘* You couldn’t have pleased the children 
more. It was so tactful in you to let them 


choose things for themselves.”’ 


‘*Thank you, [I’m indebted beyond 
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words,’’ replied White laughing, and it 
never occurred to Madge that his gratitude 
was meant for the girl beside her. 

‘‘ Your suggestion saved me,’’ he said, 
when they chanced to be alone that after- 
noon. ‘* It’s wonderful how children re- 
ceive one on trust, isn’t it? My good 
qualities are taken for granted, my bad 
ones remain to be proved. Where are you 
going? I never have a moment’s talk 
with you.” 

** Don’t you hear the little girls calling 
me? I promised to look at the guinea- 
pigs.’? 

‘* How in the world do you remember 
them ?’’ he wondered, as Alice greeted 
each pet by name. 

‘* Polly, how pretty Ice-cream is! Young- 
man-afraid-of-his-horse is growing fat, 
Dabs. What is the name of the new 
baby ?”” 

** We're goin’ to name her for that young 
lady Uncle White talks so much about. 
Papa said she was a clincher.” 

“©Oh!’’? The monosyllable was signifi- 
cant, and Alice’s smile lacked the spon- 
taneity that usually gave it charm. 

‘*We heard Uncle White telling papa a 
lot ’bout Affie Davit, and it’s such a pretty 
name we’re goin’ to name our piggie for 
her.’’ 

There was absolutely no doubt now as to 
the spontaneity and charm of her smile! 

Just after breakfast was the hour for 
the children’s story, and Kirkland, as he 
watched their eager listening, wondered 
if they took it in through their little, wide- 
open mouths. After they had gone out- 
doors Alice said:— 

‘*T cannot forgive Kipling for not being 
born in time to give the Jungle Book to 
my childhood. We read one of his stories 
to the children, and then they play it. You 
would be astonished to learn how much 
information they have gained about the 
habits of animals, and what a beautiful 
spirit of fellowship it has developed in 
them.”’ 

When the little folks tramped in, an hour 
later, Nancy began eagerly:— 

‘*We’ve been playin’ Redruff, it was 
lots of fun!’’ Alice darted a triumphant 
glance at Kirkland. ‘I was her, and the 
others were my children, and Bobby was 
all the little partridges that died, and ev’ry 
time he died, he cried! And I found an 
ant-hill, just like mother partridges do, and 


scratched it up, and it was full of white 
baby ants, and I ate ’em, just like Red- 
ruff,—’ bout a handful of ’em.’’ 

Betty ran for mustard and hot water, 
while Kirkland laughed until he could 
hardly ask:— 

‘* How did they taste, Nancy ?’’ 

‘«They tasted good, because I was a 
partridge,” she explained, ‘‘if I’d been 
a little girl, they’d have tasted or/fu/ /”’ 

Kirkland’s nieces and nephews had been 
given so much affection that they considered 
a new uncle an acquisition indeed. They 
felt assured of his interest in all that con- 
cerned them, and one morning Kirkland 
was awakened by Dabs, who flung himself 
upon the bed, sobbing as if his heart would 
break. After the first relief of finding that 
itwas Young-man-afraid-of-his-horse, and 
not Madge, who was dead, his uncle felt irri 
tated at having been unnecessarily alarmed. 

‘Why on earth did you wake me up to 
tell me that pig was dead ?”’ 

‘*T had to tell somebody,’’ sobbed Dabs. 
‘‘ He uster cuddle so sweet! I thought it 
wouldn’t make you as sorry as Mother, 
‘cause you ain't known him so long, and 
you can’t love him so good.”’ 

‘¢ Well, be a brave fellow and stop cry- 
ing, and I'll buy you children the ducks 
you wanted.”’ 

So Kirkland found himself in the anoma 
lous position of adding five white Pekin 
ducks to the very menagerie he had 
scorned! 

Early the next morning the household was 
aroused by a deafening noise. All ducks 
are unnecessarily loud, but Pekins are inso- 
lently so. Everybody was wide awake 
before the hall was cleared of the proces- 
sion of duck-bearers. When the parents 
expostulated later, Polly’s under lip quiv- 
ered :— 

‘*T think Calla Lily quacks real sweet.’’ 

‘«Tt’s up to Kirkland to adjust this mat- 
ter,’’ declared John. 

The bantering challenge aroused that 
spirit in Kirkland which had made itself 
felt at the bar. Calling the children, he 
told them the old story of Manlius and 
the geese that saved the day for Rome. 
He ended earnestly :— 

‘* Now the very first time that we are 
fast asleep, and you see a great throng of 
hairy savages, fierce as wolves, climbing 
up to our windows, bring in those ducks 
and let their quacking wake us. But not 
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WITH THE 
until then! Remember the ducks are not 
to come into the house until the Gauls are 
at the windows.’’ 

The four solemnly promised. And Alice 
Gray assented warmly as Betty said:— 

‘* Hasn’t White a wonderful knack with 
them? He understands children.” 

In all the world there is no compliment 
as exquisite, as delicate, as subtle! 

On Christmas Eve the quartette were 





‘All me and Polly 


invited to a party, and with the coast clear 
at last, their elders proceeded to deck the 
tree, which had been placed in a big, spare 
room. It felt a little chilly, but when 
Mose kindled a fire, the smoke puffed out 
into the room. Thrusting his arm up the 
chimney to see what was choking it, he 
drew out a wad of wrapping paper. Queer 
hieroglyphics were sprawled upon it. 

*‘It’s the children’s writing! Oh, 
Madge, their letters to Santa!’’ 


BLESSING OF 
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‘*We’ve hunted everywhere for them, 
the children were so mysterious about it, 
we decided they hadn’t written any 
this year. Hurry, Betty, maybe there's 
something they want that we've over 
looked.,’’ 


‘I think we have everything,’’ said 
Jetty opening a sooty sheet and reading 
in a tone that quickly verged into tix 
tragic: — 


want 1s the poney. 


‘* DEARIS SANTY: 
‘* All me and Polly want is the pone) 
«« Your littel friend 


‘*P. S, and the cart and harn: 


Dabney’s epistle was brief and to the 
point :— 
*« Ponney, 
‘¢ DABS.” 
Jack had evidently been selected as 




















That Christmas out of doors 


the chief promoter of the transaction:— 


‘(DERE SIRE: 

‘‘mr. grere wants to sell his shetlun poney 
whitch you brought tommy because they are 
goin away to live he is gentel and you nedent 
feel scairt he will throw us you can buy it 
back chepe I reckon and we want it mitey 
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bad plese sire put the poney in the stabel 
whitch will sirprise the groan peple also cart 
and harnes and sadel 
‘© Yours truely JACK.” 
‘¢Groan’’ people they were! Despair 
was in the mothers’ faces. 
‘The hours I’ve spent on those doll 
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clothes! If we had guessed in time to make 
them understand they couldn’t have the 
pony, but now they will be so disappointed !”’ 

Kirkland had already gone out and slip- 
ped on his overcoat. 

‘‘I’m going over to Greer’s and arrange 
with him to send it over byseven. Hush, 
Madge. I’m tired of letting you and Betty 
select my presents for the kids. I’m going 
to do it myself. ”’ 

He put his hands to his ears to escape 
the chorus of protest and relief, and turned 
to Alice. 

‘¢ Ts it too late for you to drive over to 
Greer’s with me? Mose has gone for the 
buggy, as the children have the carriage.’’ 

‘* Miss Betty, Bobby's pow’ ful sleepy.’’ 
The old ‘black Mammy ’’ who had nursed 
all the Kirklands, from ‘‘ Marse White ’’ 
to Bobby, appeared at the door. 

‘*QOh, Aunt Mahaly, I forgot him! Do 
any of you want to come with me ?’’ 

Madge was too busy with the tree, but 
Alice and Kirkland followed her and stood 
just outside the nursery door. Bobby’s 
prayers were never stereotyped, 

He had refused to petition Santa. 
‘¢ Me’ll ask God,’’ he declared positively. 

Kneeling by his little trundle-bed, he 
prayed :— 

‘¢ Please, God, gimme a goat-scwaper, 
so we can sweape the pony. And give 
Unc’ Wastus a lot of ’bacca, cause he say 
he wantsit.’’ He halted, puzzled. ‘There 
was a spry Uncle Rastus who worked 
around the depot. Suppose he should re- 
ceive the old blacksmith’s tobacco ? 

‘*Me mean ole, ole Unc’ Wastus, who’s 
the hoses’ shoemaker,—the one who walks 
jes’ so—”’ 

Solemnly shuffling around the room, his 
little body bent almost double, he made 
his meaning clear to his Father. 

Kneeling again, he continued:— 

** Give ev’ ybody sumfin. Bless Mamma 
and Papa and Unc’ W’iteheaded, and give 
him a nice wife, *cause Mammy says he 
orter have one, and she says she weckons 
Miss Alice ‘Il do, for Zesus’ sake, Amen.”’ 

They fled laughing, breathless, avoiding 
each other’s eyes. 

‘A goat-scraper? What on earth is 
that ?”’ he asked, as he tucked the lap- 
robe around her. ‘‘ It was the only thing 
that blessed infant wished for himself.’’ — 

Alice pondered. ‘‘He must have 
meant a currycomb! He saw a_ boy 


”? 


currying his goat the other day. 

After the negotiations with Mr. Greer 
were satisfactorily concluded, they drove to 
the little store and secured the currycomb, 
as well as enough tobacco to last the black- 
smith for many a month. ‘Then Kirkland 
turned into the road through the woods. 

‘*Can you grant the rest of Bobby’s 
prayer, Alice? After so many years, may 
I have my wife at last ?’’ 

She lifted her eyes to his,—the aloof- 
ness, the imperiousness, had given place to 
a great and beautiful tenderness. 


‘¢Oh, White, I didn’t know anything 
about you!’’ she cried with a half sob. 
‘* Do you remember, just before you asked 
me that question long ago, | had been tell- 
ing you of the little mission children? My 
whole heart was in the work, and when 
you said that you detested children, and 
that if I became your wife I should not 


waste my strength on ‘ dirty little vandals,’ 
I felt so chilled, so repelled! I thought 
the inner core of your nature must be hard 
and cold. I sent you away, though I 
cared,—lI have always cared. You didn’t 
know your own self,and I didn’t know you.”’ 

‘* You were exactly right in your diag- 
nosis, dear. Seeing myself through these 
children’s eyes has made me realize my 
own selfishness. They have helped me, 
God bless them,—especially Bobby! But 
you haven’t answered me ?”’ 

**Oh, especially Bobby!’’ le impetu- 
ously from Alice’s heart. ‘* For, White, 
Aunt Mahaly says that he is the very im- 
age of you at his age!”’ 

Surely no man could wish a further 
answer. 


Four confident children, hardly waiting 


to disgorge their Christmas stockings, raced 
for the stable, while Bobby trudged be- 
hind them, happy in the possession of his 


‘ goatscraper.” 

Five rosy-cheeked, happy children spent 
that Christmas out of doors. 

In the morning they drove, 
throned in the red cart. In th 
the pony must needs be saddk 
The rest of the day was devoted to ‘‘ giv- 
in’ the darlin’ a lovely time.’’ Jack and 
Dabs picked bunches of succulent clover; 
with faces that reflected Bobby’s radiance, 
Unc’ W’ iteheaded and Miss Alice watched 
him suftly currying the pony’s tail: while 
upon the beloved hoofs, Polly and Naney 
poured a libation of Lazvo’s Liniment! 


by turns en- 
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1H 'S REIGN 


By Sara Lindsay Coleman 
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CARS NED 'T seemed that June had 

ENOHIEIE'S slipped over the Big Bald 

AY FH} and down the ridges into 

VA x Carolina just that its sun- 

eS eye) shine might fall on Melin- 
7) /) Py 

ipeallesis dy’s cabin. 

Melindy’s cabin was two log houses 
joined together and chinked with mud. 
It sat at the foot of the mountain village 
of Marsville. ‘There were other cabins of 
the same simple architecture scattered over 
the hills and nestled in the valleys, but 
white curtains hung at Melindy’s windows, 
a white counterpane was on her bed, a tan- 
gle of vines climbed about her door which 
swung open invitingly, a bed of geraniums 
glowed beyond, and a cherry tree with its 
burden of luscious blackhearts leaned in- 
vitingly low over the fence. 

Melindy was not in. 

A rosy-cheeked lass saw the sun bon- 
neted woman leading her cow over the 
clover field, but turned a determined little 
face from the sight of Melindy’s possessions 
and went by with a hurried, sidling move- 
ment; a sturdy lad stopped for a breathless, 
irresolute minute under the cherry tree, 
he, too, had seen Melindy and the cow in 
the far field, and his mouth was puckering 
for blackhearts. But suddenly he set his 
lips in a resolute whistle, thrust the fingers 
he could not control deep into his trousers, 
and hustled past temptation. 

The little children of Marsville, the stray 
dogs, the unclaimed cats knew Melindy, 
Elizabeth did not. Wavering, balancing, 
swaying, she came down the hill as fast as 
her fat legs would bring her. From time 
to time she glanced back, but no aproned 
and capped figure was in pursuit. 

It was her first real taste of freedom, 
and her glinting curls bobbed estatically 
as she followed a golden butterfly that 
lured her straight into the scarlet heart of 
Melindy’s geraulum bed. 
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‘*Pitty, pitty sings,’’ she cried to the 
butterfly joyously. In a flashing moment 
her baby hands undid Melindy’s work of 
patient months. She filled her arms high 
with the flowers that were the one passion 
of the mountain woman’s barren life, cried 
‘‘Don’t tiss me,’’ to the butterfly that 
tilted on her cheek, and loved the whole 
sun flooded world. 

Melindy recrossed the field without the 
cow. ‘Tall and gaunt and terrible with 
the muscles standing out painfully on her 
neck, knitting her brow, she towered over 
the white, dimpled, star-eyed thing that 
laughed up into her face. 

Elizabeth didn’t know she had offended 
—she never dreamed that she could offend. 

The mountaineer’s hard hand descended 
on the satin cheek that had known only 
rapturous kisses. A _ look of fright crept 
into the star-eyes, and suddenly she flung 
herself down with her golden curls in the 
dust and shrieked, the gamut of her feel- 
ings scaling from the indignity received to 
other terrors that were unknown and 
vague. 

Melindy left her there and went to her 
little back porch. She sat down and fell 
to peeling potatoes. She heard the baby 
toil up the steps; she saw the little shadow 
as it moved slowly forward, elongated in 
the sunshine—the little shadow that held 
dusty, wilting geraniums in its repentant 
arms. 

As Elizabeth’s perfumed burden dropped 
at Melindy’s feet, Melindy sent savage 
stabs into the potatoes. ‘The baby came 
nearer, lifted a smart little brown shoe that 
was very dusty, and said ingratiatingly: 
‘<The baby’s got noo sho—oos.’ 

Melindy said nothing. 

She waited an anxious moment, wriggled 
her foot out of its untied shoe, held up 
the little brown clad toes and said softly 
‘¢ Want er bite the piddies ?”’ 
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Melindy did not lift her eyes. 

The baby looked at her in a wondering 
silence. ‘The people of her little world 
when she said those soft words caught the 
pretty foot and nibbled the toes in a trans- 
port of delight. 

‘*A piddy,’’ she explained to the grim, 
silent old mountaineer, ‘‘ went er market; 
stayed home.’’ Suddenly she leaned the 
warmth of her small body heavily on 
Melindy’s calico-covered knee. Her ten 
little, pink fingers dovetailed themselves as 
she began solemnly: ‘‘ He-are church, 





and her muv’s soft arms reached up, and 
her muv’s soft lips said, ‘‘She’s my beau 
tifulest babykins!’’ 

The toes in the small, brown sock 
squirmed distressedly; her lips 
ominously now, but, looking down, she saw 
the bright flowers and slipped to the floor 
to gather them to her, sway back and forth 
and sing, ‘‘ Wock-by-baby on tee top— 
win’ blow—cwadle wock.”’ 

Melindy dropped her knife and bent for- 
ward, shaken by a gush of tenderness that 
startled her. ‘The little voice was tugging 
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Velindy sent savage stabs into the potatoes 
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he-are teeple, he-are,’’ with a dextrous 
twist of her wrists that turned the little 
hands back and brought the pink, satiny, 
crumpled palms up, ‘‘ all people done gone 
way.’’ 

As she looked at the unappreciative 
Melindy, the sting of a happier memory 
quivered the little lips. ‘‘Muv?’’ she 
whimpered, ‘‘ Daddy ?’? Always when 
she yielded to their chorus of, ‘‘ Here’s 
the church—do it—you know you can,”’ 
and did it prettily, her daddy snatched her 
to his shoulder crying, ‘‘She’s a winner!’ 


~ 
at her heartstrings. She wanted to crush 
the rosebud lips with kisses. But the 
crimson warmth of the flowers that were 
the children of her nun life flashed out at 
her from their cradle in Elizabeth’s arms, 
and her face hardened. Her hand fell 
heavily on the soft shoulder. ‘Get out,”’ 
she said harshly. ‘‘Ye’re a bad lettle 
gal.’’ 

With a sob in her grieved little throat, 
and never a backward glance, the baby got 
out. She stumbled up the hill blindly, 
and into the heaven of the black arms that 
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As Melindy started over the field Polly Jump called to her: 


opened wide to take her in. Her arms 
closed in a strangling embrace about a 
stringy, old, black throat, and she wept, 
heart-broken, 


[t was perhaps a week later that a neigh- 
bor dropped into the cabin above Melin- 
dy’s, and said to the woman she found there, 
** What ye reckin ails her, Polly Jump ?”’ 

Melindy’s gaunt figure filled up her little 
doorway. With one long, lean, veinous 
hand shading her eyes, she stood motion- 
less in the sunlight that flashed its last 
warm message over the valleys and hills. 

** Fer a week she’s ben a-lookin’ up thet 
hill morn, noon an’ night,’’ said the neigh- 
bor, and the joy of the news-carrier thrilled 
in her voice. ‘‘She’s allus ben quare; 
she’s plumb crazy now. I bolted in on 
her yistiddy to fin’ her settin’ in the midst 
0’ a Jot o’ lectle horses made ott of corn 
stalks.’’ Her voice dropped mysteriously. 
‘They war standin’ up on their wabbly 
leetle legs at leetle troughs she’d made. 
Leetle troughs with corn in ’em, Polly 
Jump!’ the neighbor shrieked. ‘‘She 
turned on me so fierce like, I jes bolted 
out agin.’’ 

‘*The Lord have mercy,’’ said Polly 
Jump. 

** An’ she’s ben makin’ sweet cakes an’ 
cuttin’ ’em out in the shape o’ leetle pigs. 
Leetle pigs! Polly Jump. An’ all her 
pritty blossoms air lyin’ on her porch stone 
dead, with a baby’s shoe on top o’ ’em.”’ 
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‘*Pore thing,’’ said Polly Jump. ‘‘ Ef 
ye remember, they war a right smart lump 
o’ them, boys and gals. She got harder 
an’ harder ez they died off. ‘Tain’t good 
fer nobody ter live by their self. Now 
she’s a rock thet needs the Goodman’s 
grace. I don’t ’low nothin’ll ever sof’en 
her.’? 


The next morning as Melindy started 
over the field in the bright morning sun- 
shine, leading a cow, Polly Jump called to 
her and said: ‘‘ The leetle baby with eyes 
jes like stars thet belongs ter the lady from 
Kaintuck’s powerful bad off with the pneu- 
mone fever. They don’t ’low hit’ll live. 
Hit’s mar ’lows hit’s ben skeered, jedgin’ 
from the way hit acts. But law! a butter- 
fly’d sort o’ apologize fer lightin’ on thet 
leetle gal. I never seed nothin’ prittier, 
an’ I don’t ’low [ will this side o’ heaven.’’ 

Under Melindy’s big bonnet her face 
took a grayish pallor. She tried to speak 
as Polly Jump moved away, but there 
seemed to be some actual lock upon her lips. 

She tottered into her cabin and sat down 
among the little cornstalk horses. ‘‘1 
‘lowed hit ’ud come back,’’ she _ said. 
‘* But hit won’t now. 
fergiveness.’’ 


I’ll never git hit’s 


When the mountaineer presented herself 
before Elizabeth’s mother and asked that 
she might help nurse the child, the young 
mother looked at her without surprise. 

















“The leetle bavoys powerful bad off with the pueumone fever 


‘You want to help nurse my baby ?”’ 
she asked gently. ‘It’s very good of 
you,’’ looking at the hard, old face uncer- 
tainly. ‘* But I have the old mammy, and 
the baby’s father is with me. I think we 
can do everything.’’ 

‘¢ Enybody ’Il tell ye I kin nurse,’’ said 
Melindy humbly. \n’ they’ll not credit 
much ter me.’’ 

‘¢ But,’’ hesitated the lady. 

“Fer God’s sake,’’ Melindy implored. 
‘* Fer God's sake!’ 

Melindy stayed. 

lor a week the little head had tossed in 
a vain search for rest it could not find; for 
a week the little chest had labored griev- 
ously; the baby’s lips uttered wild cries. 
On the night of the eighth day the crisis 
of the pneumonia had come, and the little 
life wavered in a balance that was just a 
mote in sunshine dancing between life and 
death, 

The doctor sent them all away; all, that 
is, but Melindy. Melindy he couldn't 
have sent away. She knew the crisis was 
at hand. 

For an hour her eyes had been fastened 
on the doctor's fingers holding the little 
wrist. For an hour she had not moved. 
When the doctor’s hypodermic stung the 
satin arm, she whispered with stiff lips:— 

‘* Hit peers like he air skulkin’ back 
thar in the shadders jes a-waitin’ fer the 
leetle ’un. Can’t ye rout him, doctor? 
Can’t ye ?’’ tremblingly. 


The doctor looked up at Melindy 

‘* How'd you come to care, Me ly?” 
he asked. 

‘*¢’Thet’s a leetle matter,’’ Melindy be 
gan, ‘*thet don’t consarn ye.’’ 

**Wock by baby on tee top,’’ clanged 
the hoarse little voice into the stillne 

Melindy dropped to her knees. ‘* Lord,’ 
she said, ‘‘ Lord, [ ain't spoke ter ye in 


many a year, but I’m speakin’ now I’m 
axin’ ye ter hear a pore ole mountain body 
the’s got a hundred pound’s o’ lonesome 
crushin’ her. I’m axin’ yer ter let up on 
thet pantin’ leetle chist. Hit’s mighty 
nigh tuckered out, Lord. An’ ef the 
Reaper's got orders ter come here tet 
night, I’m axin’ ye ter change 1 I 
ain’t tryin’ ter make no bargin with ye, 
Lord, but I’m meanin’ ter sarve ye ez | 
ain't seen ye sarved in these parts? 
Amen.’’ 

The muscles of the doctor’s young face 
hardened as “Melindy prayed. His face 
wore the look of battle, grim, indomitable. 

Inch by inch the mighty enemy Melindy 
had seen skulking in the shadows f ack 
as the night wore on; inch by ine Mel 
dy standing at the doctor’s elbow 

The house’s disaster lifted and drifted 
away with the mists that the morning dis 
pelled. In a broadening band of light the 
mountains stood out against the sky, and 


the morning star glowed. 
Melindy’s old lips moved at the sight. 
‘«Lord,’’ they whispered, ‘‘the mornin’ 
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stars air singin’ together, an’ the music’s 
mighty pritty—mighty pritty.’”’ 

The young mother led Melindy out into 
the morning air, golden with sunshine and 
sweet with the jargoning of birds. ‘‘ You’re 
worn out,’’ she said. ‘*‘And you have 
been so faithful. Won’t you go home for 
alittle rest? Do! Go take a look at your 
cow, and see about saving your cherries.’’ 

Melindy’s tired eyes brightened. <‘‘I’d 
fergot about them cherries,’’ she said. She 
hailed a barefooted boy, who eyed her 
doubtfully. 


Melindy, ‘‘hit’s jes a leetle matter thet 
rests amongst us—the leetle ’un, the 
Goodman, an’ me.’’ 


It was late afternoon when the star eyes 
opened with full recognition in their 
glance. 

‘*T’ll creep out,’’ said Melindy. ‘ Hit’|! 
not be awantin’ ter see me.’’ But she did 
not go. Instead she knelt beside the bed, 
her eyes, the penitent eyes a sinner lifts to 
heaven, on the baby’s face. 

Elizabeth looked at the faces that 





Her tired little voice 


' 

‘«Take all the boys an’ leetle gals in 
town,’’ she commanded, ‘‘ an’ go down ter 
my tree an’ eat all the cherries yer leetle 
hides ’Il hold.’”’ But the boy was gone, 
whooping wildly. 

Melindy went in doors and sat down 
with her eyes on the curves of a little white 
body asleep under a white sheet. 

‘‘Melindy,’’ asked the young mother, 
who bent over her little one sleeping the 
sleep that saves, ‘* how'd it all come about? 
What brought you here? Why do you 
love my baby ?”’ 

‘* Ef ye won’t think hard o’ me,” said 





trailed off into silence. 


adored her, and at Melindy starved of all 
that life should have given her. Again 
and again her glance traveled from one 
worshipper to another to come back to 
Melindy. 

Under the cover a languid foot stirred 
toward the mountaineer. ‘* Want er bite 
a piddy ?”’ the weak little voice asked with 
a sharp note of anxiety in it. 

Melindy’s trembling fingers caught the 
little foot. She swayed slightly as she 
clasped it to her, moved by something 
strange and tender and sweet—something 
her dumb lips could not have voiced. 
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At the suggestive swaying the baby sang 
‘“Wock by baby,’ but her tired little voice 
trailed off into silence. 

‘«She wants you to sing it,’’ said the 
divining mother to Melindy. ‘I would, 
but she wants you. I'll whisper the words 
to you.” 


Something pretty close to a smile 
gathered about Melindy’s mouth. ‘I air 


well acquainted with them words,’’ she 
said. ‘* But [ ain’t no hand at singin’; 
I’m hopin’ the leetle ’un ’Il let me off.’’ 
‘‘Thing!’’ said the baby. 

‘‘Honey,’’ pleaded Melindy, ‘I can’t 
sing. Ole Melindy hev not sung sence 
she war young. My heart’s a-singin’, 

And it was. For it rioted the 


honey.’’ 
words, ‘‘Hit fergives me, hit fergives 
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me,’’ until in its rapture it outrivaled the 
thrush in the nearby wood. 

‘¢ Thing, thing,’’ fretted the child voice. 

Melindy sang. 

One by one the baby’s worshipers 
slipped away until only Melindy was left 
on her knees, the wan, precious foot nestled 
to her withered cheek. 

The wonderful light that comes to the 
hills at evening swept them from base to 
summit until all was fire and glow and glory; 
its tide of color ebbed, and darkness 
gathered in the room where Melindy sang 
on and on and on—the lullaby forgotten. 
All was well with the child; all well with 
Melindy, for the shepherd had gone out 
into the hills where she wandered and 
brought back his own. 


A PHYSICIAN IN THE ARCTIC 


By Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, surgeon, master mariner, author and athlete, graduated from Ox- 


ford, and then studied surgery under Sir Frederick Treves. 
work among the North Sea fishermen, and so successfully that he was able to extend h 
to Labrador. Al present, superintendent of the Royal National Mission to Deep-Sea Fish 


He first took up 1 jonary 
; lahors 


ermen, 


he spends his summers cruising among fishing fleets and along the coast of Labrador in a well- 
he spends | 12 Z fishing fleet. 1 along th tof Labrad i] 
equipped schooner, acting as doctor, missionary, insurance agent, dispenser of supplies, and 


friend to all fishermen and’ longshore people, doing a work sorely needed and above a 
: J > 5 
In winter he travels from place to place, visiting the hospitals he has established along th 


INCE 1889 it has been my fortune 
to live among deep sea fishermen, 
both on this and the other side of the 

Atlantic. Splendid material they are, none 
better. Their simple, hard lives and their 
constant business on great waters devel- 
ops all that is good and virile in them, 
and indeed, who ever knew a mean deep 
sea man? Their self-reliance and sim- 
ple courage are sermons needing no words. 
Their many deeds of self-sacrificing bravery 
are still done where there can be no doubt 
about the motive, for they neither expect 
nor receive reward in gold and silver, or in 
the praise of men. 

The constant perils and great hardships 
of their lives and the lives of the fisher folk 


l praise. 


coast. 


along the coast are brought home to ys 


every year by new tales of suffering and 
bravery. The experience of one fisherman 
we knew is typical of what happens only too 
frequently in that country. ‘This man, 
wishing to go South for the winter, started in 
his small fishing boat, with his wife, four chil- 
dren, a servant girl and his fishing partner. 
Scarcely had they left when a furious gale 
of wind sprang up. ‘The mainsail and 
jib, with the mast, were all blown over the 
side, and the boat was driven before the 


wind. Three days and three nights they 
drove offinto the Atlantic. On the third day 
the wind veered. and they were able to put 
up a small foresail they had saved and drag 
in the direction of the land. ‘Two more 
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The only means of reaching ‘the needy is by dog team, and the bicture shows Dr. 
Grenfell starting out on a visit to a sick man in the interior. 


terrible days, and at last, when the boat 
was quite unmanageable, they found the 
land close under their lee. Their condi- 
tion was seen just before they drove ashore 
and a rescue attempted, but too late to 
save their boat. All their lives, however, 
were saved by the indomitable persever- 
ance of the half dozen settlers. Instead 
of being south of where they left,they were 
a hundred and fifty miles north, and indeed 
were in Labrador. There was no chance 
to leave so late in the season, and there 
they had to stay till the following summer, 
fed by the kindness of their poor neighbors 
and dead to all their friends for at least six 
months. A similar accident to one of our 
English fishing vessels left the crew of ten 
men on the south coast of Iceland all one 
winter. When they came back in the fol- 
lowing spring by the first possible boat, 
not only had the insurance on all their 
lives been paid and mostly spent, but one 
man’s wife had married again. 

Gales in these regions in winter are often 
terribly severe. The little new church 
built here where I am wintering now, was 
a few years ago blown clean away. Even 
the pews, the pulpit and the communion 
table were all blown into the sea. 

Few fishermen can swim. ‘‘ You see we 
has enough o’ the water without goin’ to 
bother wi’ it when we are ashore,’’ a man 
said to me only the other day. Yet this 
very man had fallen overboard in the open 
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sea no less than four times, and had only 
been saved on one occasion by catching 
the line thrown him in his teeth and hold- 
ing on till he was hauled aboard. His 
hands were too numbed to be of any use. 
Still this fact does not deter them from 
facing the water. In an open bay in Lab 
rador lives one solitary settler. In the 
spring of the year, when the ice was just 
breaking up, the man’s two lads were out 
on the bay ice after seals, when all of a 
sudden it gave way and the lads fell 
through. The father, seeing it from the 
shore, did not hesitate, but seizing a fish 
ing line hastily fastened one end round his 
body, and giving the other end to his 
daughter to hold, he ran out to the hole 
through which they had fallen. He jumped 
into the water, actually went down and 
fetched up the bodies, too late, alas, how- 
ever, to restore life to them after that cold 
water. These tales could be multiplied in- 
definitely. And there are many heroic 
tales of women. Early in the fall the arm 
of the sea just north of our little hospital 
was frozen over enough to allow dog trains 
to travel over it. In the early morning two 
men started off to cross it on a komatik, 
to cut firewood on the far side. As they 
rounded a headland the whole of the team 
fell in through the ice, where an eddying 
tide had kept it open. The komatik fol- 
lowed into the water, carrying the men 
with it. One disappeared under the ice 
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and was drowned. ‘The other got free and 
held on to the ice edge, though he was 
unable to crawl out on top of it. From 
the shore his sister saw the accident and at 
once started to run over the ice to his aid. 
As she drew near she heard men shouting, 
and saw they were pulling a boat down to 
the ice some distance away. ‘They shout- 
ed to her, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t go near 
the hole.’’ Instead of stopping she had 
the presence of mind to throw herself full 
length on the ice and glide along till she 
got near enough with outstretched arms to 
reach her brother’s hand. Already he 
was half frozen to death. But she man- 
aged to get him up enough to rest on the 
ice near her, and then to lie perfectly 
still till the boat came, when she was at 
length taken off. 


One of her own legs was 
through the ice. 


Che tough, salt water ice 


fortunately does not split as the brittle, 
Her brother’s life 
was saved, and there the incident ended. 
‘sWhat made you go on ?’’ I asked her. 
‘¢T couldn’t see him drown, could I ?’’ 
was her simple reply 
Besides sailors 


fresh water ice does. 


ind the Eskimos, my 
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clientele inclides some four to five thou 
sand white settlers, scattered all along the 
coast of Labrador from Cape Chidley to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and along the north 
shores of Newfoundland. They are a most 
heterogeneous class, drafted from almost 
everywhere and descended from Scotch, 
south of England, and French parentage. 
They have become fishermen and trappers 


and live under circumstances as adverse as 
it is possible to conceive of, quite cut off 
from civilization. In many respects they 
may be said to bear the flavor prehis- 


toric times and this often affects my prac- 
tice in curious ways. ‘They have a firm 
belief in the healing power of charms, the 
efficacy of which of course lies in faith. A 
stalwart fisherman came aboard my little 
vessel one day holding his jaw, 
that he was ‘‘ well nigh crazy with pain.’’ 
I turned to the long row of forceps that 
hang in the chart room, for we do our 
dentistry on deck. 

‘No, no, doctor, I only 
charmed,’’ he said. 

“My man, I 
people. ’’ 


tating 


want it 
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don’t charm 
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** You can charm it of course if you like,’’ 
he replied. 

Nothing I could say to the contrary 
would convince him, so I thought that a 
failure would clinch the argument. Telling 
him to open his mouth, I proceeded to 
make an elaborate flourish and then laid 
my finger on the offending molar. To my 
utter astonishment and I may almost say 
chagrin, he at once declared he was better. 
I saw him again a week later, Then he 
assured me ‘she’s had ne’er an ache 
since.’’ 

Late one evening a fisherman came off 
to our vessel, a shy sort of fellow. He had 
tied his boat and seated himself on the 
taffrail where he had apparently been wait- 
ing a full hour or more before I happened 
to go up on deck to see what kind of a 
night it was and stumbled against him. 

‘* Are you the doctor, sir,’’ he asked. 
‘‘T want bleeding, please sir.’’ ‘To ease 
his mind I called him below to examine 
him. Finding, however, it was only a case 
of impure blood without any symptoms and 
having no patience to spend time on_nihi- 
litis, | dismissed him unbled and turned in. 


At daylight, when we rose to get under 
way, he was on board again, very dejected 
and coming up to me offered me a dollar 
to bleed him. A dollar cash on this coast 
is a thing a man so seldom gets he never 
parts with it if he can help it. Evidently 
it was best to bleed him for his mind’s 
sake. So I did it. ‘‘You see sir,’’ he 
said, while the operation was going on, 
‘*an old Indian squaw, she bleed my feet 
a good spell ago and I haven’t had ne’er a 
pain since. So when they told me there 
was a doctor aboard, I thought it was a 
good chance.’’ But he added half re- 
gretfully, ‘it didn’t feel quite the same. 
She bored the holes with a kind 0’ cork 
screw.’’ 

The most satisfactory part of our work 
perhaps, is the ability to save by simple 
surgical means the loss of functions that 
stand for the difference between a wretched 
existence and a life of comparative enjoy- 
ment, and between plenty and want. 
Even a failure does not distress us as it 
would in a city, for we are at least the best 
surgeons here and there is no other man 
round the corner who would have done the 








A noonday halt beside a hut. 
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Young barbarians at play. 


thing much better. We took in once a 
patient, stone blind for two years, who had 
long since abandoned, all hope of being 
able to see again. He was only a little 
over forty years old and the prospect on a 
coast like this was dreary indeed. The 
operation for double cataract was com- 
pletely successful and was quite as miracu- 
lous to the neighbors as the restoring of 
sight to the blind in Our Saviour’s time. 
One of the main difficulties in operative 
work is often enough the soft-heartedness 
of my assistants, who are necessarily 
pressed in from anywhere, and the anxiety 
of watching both the anesthetic and the 
operation. This does not matter so much 
when dealing with Eskimo patients, for 
they are sometimes so indifferent to pain 
one can dispense with the anzsthetics and 
now excellent local anesthetics often 
actually permit the patients themselves to 
help one in the operation. On one occa- 
sion, when I was visiting an Eskimo fish- 
ing station, the head man announced that 
I would see the patients in his hut. I 
seated myself in the middle of the tiny hut 
with a butter tub for a throne, while every 
inch of spare room around the tiny space 


reserved for the patient of the moment 
was crowded with all the ad 
that could get in. Curiosity is as marked 
in these little people as it is 
It came at last to the turn of a girl with an 
intractable frost bite of the toe, for which 
the only cure was amputation. Apparently 


Eskimos 


monkeys. 


it was a proud moment in her life. Hav- 
ing explained as best I could the treatment 
her case involved, I was not a little sur- 
prised when she sat right down and _ held 
up the toe which gave her a claim toe so 
much attention, indicating that she wished 
me to proceed at once. She showed the 
greatest interest from start to finish and I 
left her a marked person in that settlement. 
Eskimos almost always heal well. No 
one wishes to earn the title of romancer, 
yet I have been so surprised myself at the 
way people can get well on this coast that 
I am inclined to advise my readers to come 
down here and try its tonic qualities. 
Ritual of all kind is at a discount among 
those who go down to the sea in ships, and 


I am afraid that in surgery as well as 

in religion we are apt to be iconoclasts. 

Late one fall whe I was_ hastening 

south in a small launch—the hospital 
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sailing vessel in which we came from 
England had already gone,—I anchored 
at dark one day under the shelter 
of a group of islands in a roadstead 
quaintly named ‘‘ Rogue’s Roost.’’ Just 
as I was turning in, for being my own 
skipper with only one man beside the en- 
gineer, I had a watch to stand and was 
therefore tired, a boat bumped alongside 
and a voice sang out to know if there 
was a doctor on board. 

‘¢What do you want with a doctor ?”’ 

‘¢There’s a woman very sick ashore, 
sir. Could you come and see her ?”’ 

How could I say that I wasn’t at home, 
seeing he had guessed my identity from 
my voice. I went ashore and found the 
mother of a small family actually sick unto 
death. She had what is known as a Psoas 
abscess. In this case the treatment involved 
an opening through the muscles in the back. 
To me it seemed an issue in either case of 
death, the difference being the lessening 
of her sufferings. She insisted on taking 
the chance and enduring the pain. My 
only assets were a scalpel and the rubber 
tube of my stethescope. ‘The operation 
went off all right. ‘The tube was strongly 
sewn in and the bed having been literally 
cut in half, drainage was established and 
the person directed to lie on her back 
there until I came back in the spring. I 
was a little shy when next July we ap- 
proached this same group of islands. But 
among those who came down to greet me was 
an unusually healthy looking woman whom 
I entirely failed to recognize. At last I ven- 
tured to approach the painful subject of the 
operation. The person in rude health ex- 
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The dogs sleep with the snow for a blanket. 





plained without any surprise, ‘‘ that’s me.’ 

Being unable to specialize on this coast, 
one has perhaps as many medical troubles 
as one has surgical. On one occasion | 
brought with me from the north a jolly 
little fellow who had been exhibited at 
the World’s Fair as Prince Pomiuk. | 
had picked him up in an advanced state of 
hip-joint disease, lying naked on the peb- 
ble beach in a skin ‘‘tubik’’ or tent at the 
head of a deep fjord near Cape Chidley. 
The foster parents, for his father, the chief, 
had been murdered, readily gave me what 
remained of the lad, and having twice 
operated on him under chloroform, I had 
landed him at our most northern hospital 
at the mouth of Hamilton inlet. The 
sister in charge was ordered to keep him 
for a few days in a hot bath. We had no 
hot water supply, however, and the 
stove was only large enough to keep hot 
the food and water that was wanted for 
every day’s work. The question was 
solved by our fishermen friends around. 
They appeared in the afternoon with a 
large iron pot in which they bark their nets. 
Under the shelter of a virgin rock they 
built a stone fire place, on which they not 
only placed the cauldron, but there in the 
open near the hospital kept the fire going 
the requisite time and did a great deal 
towards hastening the little fellow’s recovery. 
The bath, holding a large quantity of water, 
and being well wrapped round with layers 
of blankets was not hard to maintain at an 
even temperature. 

A flag half-masted or almost any unusual 
evolution answers as a call to our little hos- 
pital ship as she patrols the coast in sum- 
mer. One morning, just as we had got our 
anchor up and were ready for sea, we saw 
signals from an approaching boat that they 
wanted to come aboard. No sooner along- 
side than a man was lifted over the rail with 
his right arm under cover. It appeared 
that owing to an accident it had been dis- 
located some weeks previously, and was 
not only the cause of great pain but threat- 
ened to permanently cripple him. As we were 
then almost at our most extreme northern 
limit, and in the latitude that no medical 
man reaches, it was doubly pleasing to stop 
and put the poor fellow right, though we 
were blowing off steam and wasting 
precious fuel all the time. I had sup- 
posed that the incident ended there, but 
two years later, being again in the.same 
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An Arctic perambulator. 
neighborhood, my former patient came bad seasons sometimes reduces these fami- 


aboard tendering me a splendid pair of 


lies, especially the more isolated ones, is 


skin boots. Having forgotten the man I the side of the picture that is per ; most 
asked him what he wanted for them. pathetic. I went one day up a bay, to visit 
‘¢For you,’’ he replied, and promptly re- a settler’s family. It was dark when we 
tired. I was only told on inquiry that he arrived and hauled our boat up near the 
had been waiting all this time todemonstrate house. The father and one boy were 
in some way that he was not without grati- away. The mother and seven others were 
tude. Gratitude, as rare still in the world home. The youngest was four months old. 
as in Scriptural times, goes a long way to The house consisted of one large room, a 
render even arduous services a pleasure, central cracked stove, and a por vhich 
and fortunately this is a characteristic the inevitable dogs slept. 
feature also in men of the sea. Our hostess remarked at on | am 
A letter from an Eskimo bears the same _ very sorry, sir, I cannot offer y y tea 
note. ‘*My dear friend. You are our We have had none in the house for over a 
friend although you do not know us. We month. Richard is away s some 
show you our thanks, both my wife and I,  seals.’’ They had for their summer twelve 
because you have so kindly attended our quintails of fish at two dollars thirty a quin 
children this summer. First you cared for tail, two bears skins, and six s¢ The 
Jeremias, while he was suffering. He is ‘‘seven’’ were to all intents and pur 
his mother’s only son. Afterwardsmy only poses naked. Two thread-bare cotton 
son Nathaniel, the one that was shot, you coverlets wete the sole furnishings of the 
are attending to, and we wish to show you two beds. ‘The semi-religious light of an 
our thanks. Although we are unable to exceedingly small lamp in some measure 
pay with things that are seen, may He on obscured the rest of the meager surround 
who n you believe help you in your work, ings. ‘Soft loaf and water,”’ been 
and may you afterwards receive that for their supper for many a day. Not even 
which you wish, that which is precious a drop of molasses was in house. 
and desirable, that which is above. Jere- Two children slept with the mother, four 
mias told us of your kindness which you on the other bed, two onthe floor. Where 
show to all. Please accept this little pres- the other two stowed away was a mystery. 
ent, which is to show you our thanks. We All turned in with even their remnants of 


are unable to do more. Good-by.’’ How 
could it have been better worded ? 
The pitiable straits to which one or two 


boots on. 
and slept on the floor. 
‘<T don’t see the blanket I s« 
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We wrapped up in our 


blankets 


nt you last 
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fall,’’ I ventured on as we were stowing 
away. ‘* Did you receive it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. But five children sleeping 
under it soon wore it out.’ ’ 

The enforced idleness of winter is one 
of the greatest causes of this extreme pov- 
erty. ‘lo counteract this we have several 
efforts under way. ‘To help them to get 
cash for their produce we started a series of 
small co-operative stores, where the fish is 
sold to the people for cash, and where they 
can get goods at cash prices. These stores 
have now a large schooner for freighting 
called the Co-operator. They have had 
quite a measure of success. ‘To increase 
as far as we can the wage-earning capacity 
we have several small schemes, the best 
being a lumber mill, on which sixty-five 
families were supported last winter quite 
independently. Those who are good trap- 
pers can make plenty by catching foxes, 
otters, beaver, marten, minks, lynx, ermine 
and musquash. Deer also are still plentiful 
in most parts of the country, and of late 
years rabbits. Ducks also are common 
all along the coast, and there are some 
geese and other wild fowl. We also get 
bears, both black and white, and some years 
great quantities of willow grouse and some 
ptarmigan, spruce partridge and Arctic 
hares. The dog driving, ski traveling, 
skating and winter pleasures are unrivaled. 
There is plenty of free salmon fishing, and 
unlimited trout fishing. Cruising can be 
carried on in perfect safety, and one can 
cover hundreds of miles without ever see- 
ing the open water at all, as the outlying 
islands are so numerous. ‘There is much 
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exploration to be done, much ethnological 
work, to say nothing of prospecting. The 
fog is not at all troublesome, the air is clear 
and bracing. Practically the only trouble 
is the mosquito, and he never confers ague 
on his victims. 

The absence of all conventionalities and 
restrictions is also very refreshing. A peri- 
patetic minister was called on at a place 
known as Spotted Islands to marry a 
couple. The bridegroom was an elderly 
man who was a kind of king in the place. 
When the minister arrived at the island he 
found all the islanders assembled in the 
little school-room awaiting him. It was 
not till he actually entered the Building 
that he discovered the bride was the de- 
ceased wife’s sister. This being a forbid- 
den relationship, he refused to proceed, 
whereupon the intending bridegroom quiet- 
ly remarked, ‘‘ Never mind, Mister. One 
of these others will do.’’ So, turning to 
the expectant crowd, he selected a suitable 
partner, and she being willing, ‘‘ all went 
as gaily as a marriage bell.’’ 

All our winter work is done over the 
snow with large dog teams and komatiks or 
One old lady of sixty has just 
arrived at one of the hospitals, after being 
hauled nearly seventy miles by her two 
lads and their dog team. She came to 


sledges. 


have her leg amputated, and already we 
are trying to solve the problem—where is 
the artificial leg to come from ? 

Here, then, is a life which offers facili- 
ties for the employment and development 
of every faculty a man possesses. 

Nothing need be wasted in Labrador. 




















Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


THE INVASION OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 





By Franklin Elderkin Fyles 


A TOUR of Great Britain and Europe, 


has such a season as this opened befor 
theatrically speaking, may be made 


1 
| re 1S 


Touching only the ‘‘ high places,’’ we find 

this season without leaving the thor- such names as Sir Charles Wyndham, Gabri- 

oughfare that its lamp-posts call Broadway, elle Rejane, Ermete Novelli, J. Forbes- Rob- 
and the mummers that lean against them 


ertson, Edward Terry, Mrs. Langtry, Mary 

call the Great White Way. Moore and Mrs. Patrick Camp! 

the certainties. and Ellen Terry, ‘Tommaso 

Salvini, Jane Hading, John Hare, Irene 

Vanbrugh and H. B. Irving among the 

probabilities, with Heinrich Conreid’s 
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imong 
Not since the late Henry E. Abbey 
ruined himself importing the genius of the 
foreign stage to the theater that bore his 
name—now known as the Knickerbocker— 








ree 





In his own country Ermete Novelli is called the greatest of actors. 


always interesting German importations for 
the Irving Place yet to be announced. 
‘<The greatest actor in the world’’ is 
the rather startling claim that the admirers 
of Ermete Novelli make for him. A certain 
incredulity may be permissible in those of 
us who have not seen the Italian, still one 
fact to bear in mind is that Italy has not 
only turned out far more than its quota of 
great actors, but that its second-class com- 
panies, judged in their entirety, give more 
vivid and passionate performances of poetic 
tragedy than the best organizations of other 
lands. ‘They are a nation of temperament. 
In January we shall get our opportunity to 
judge for ourselves, when Ermete Novelli 
comes with a repertory of twenty plays. 
He will hesitate at nothing, from Sophocles 
to Ibsen. In Shakespeare he will defy 
Irving as Shylock, Edwin Booth as H/am- 
let, Edwin Forrest as King Lear and 
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Tommaso Salvini as O¢he//o. He will un- 
dertake the Irving role in ‘* Louis XI ’’ and 
Salvini’s triumphant part in ‘‘ La Morte 
Civile,’’ and include in his list of plays 
Dumas’ ‘‘ Kean’? (which Charles Coghlan 
called ‘* The Royal Box’’)—a Scribe com- 
edy—and a play by Goldoni, the ‘Italian 
Shakespeare,’’ not to mention several new 
and unfamiliar pieces. 

Novelli, whose father was a count, was 
himself, at one time, a waiter inacafé. He 
came to the necessity of this occupation, first, 
because his father, who had objected in his 
youth to becoming a priest, had run away 
from home and was, during the tragedian’s 
childhood, prompter in a second-class thea 
ter, and, secondly, because the internal wars 
at the time of Ermete’s young manhood re 
quired the closing of the theaters. But he 
soon went on the stage, and it was not long 
before he had his own company. His early 
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This portrait of Novelli as ‘‘Shylock, 


successes were in farce and light comedy, and 
even now he occasionally appears in friv- 
olous plays to impress upon the public mind 
his versatility. From time to time he even 
delivers humorous monologues and imita- 
tions of Duse and others of his contem- 
poraries. 

The sure rivalry of Novelli as Othello 
and the possibility of Salvini appearing 
again in this most famous of his réles, does 
not appear to deter Mr. J. Forbes-Robert- 
son from his contemplated American tour 
in ‘‘ Othello.” He is as daring as a man- 
ager as he is great as In London 
Forbes-Robertson revived the tragedy of 
the Moor simultaneously with its adoption 
by Mr. Tree in the repertory of His Majes- 
ty’s Theater. But Mr. Tree elected to play 
lago,while Mr. Forbes- Robertson cast him- 
self for the title part, engaging the much 
esteemed Herbert Waring for the villain- 


in actor. 


” shows his power of tmpersonatior 


ous Italian. Mrs. Forbes-Robertsor till 
known professionally as Gertrude Elliott— 
will come over with her husband to play 
Desdemona, as she did in Lone 

In the return of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Mrs. Langtry—the one long since a 
complished, the other still probler cal 
a similarity is observable. ‘They come 
shorn of the sensational novelty that 
brought them, on their early tours, dollars 
and nonsense. 

Now theyare as little awe-inspir our 
own Lillian Russell and Mrs. L¢ Carter. 
Mrs. Langtry, no longer a crud iteur, 
but an accomplished comedient is at 
work on a new play to be call Talkec 
About.”’ It is, she says, taken to some 
extent from an incident in her own life—a 


very shrewd thing to say. Mrs. Campbell 

will appear in the latest example of Sardou 

clap-trap, ‘‘ The Sorceress,’’ acted with 
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financial success by Sarah Bernhardt and 
her company in Paris. 

So quiet and unostentatious is the nook 
in the London stage held by Edward Terry 
that probably more than half the Ameri- 
cans who ‘‘run over every May” don’t 
know he exists. And yet Mr. Terry is 
said to have made more money than any 
of his contemporary actor-managers, and 
surely none of them has a more faithful 
and affectionate following. Excepting his 
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Edna May, an American, who returns home with a great reputation won in England. 


own greatest success, most of the Terry 
plays have failed here, when divorced from 
his lovable personality and careful, minute 
art. A play bearing the sugar-coated 
title, “‘‘Love in Idleness,’’ will be in 
the Terry repertory, the principal item of 
which will be ‘*«The House of Burnside,”’ 
a drama of domesticity and _ business. 
Although not a novelty, excepting in Mr. 
Terry’s famous performance in it, ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender’ will be by far the most 
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Mme. Gabrielle Rejane, the cleverest interpreter of modern French con 


interesting feature of his repertory. 

In the presence of Gabrielle Rejane, we 
have in our midst the very essence of Paris, 
the one actress who embodies the spirit of 
a great city as no other woman does. 
When she was here before we felt this 
especially in ‘*‘Divorgons’’ and ‘‘Ma 
Cousine,’’ but in this tour she brings sev- 
eral sisters of Cyprienne and Riqguette, as 
well as showing us those characters again. 
Mme. Rejane’s position in Paris had long 


been firmly established and w: irly de- 
fined when she made her first tour of this 
country, ten years ago, but the time that 
has passed since then has not been wasted. 
Then she had reached an emi e second 
only to Bernhardt, now her position is too 
unique to be second to any OI Rejane 
stands alone, the embodiment of a national 


temperament. It seems fitting that the 

world’s Parisienne was born in Paris, and 

that as a girl, France’s trials in the Franco- 
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J. Forbes- Robertson as ‘‘Othello.’ 


Prussian war were, in intimate instances, 
her trials. And later, that the greatest of 
her early triu nphs was in ‘‘ La Parisienne.’’ 

Rejane, whose name is Gabrielle Reju, 
when her inter nittently married condition 
does not make her Mme. Porel, served a 
long and not wholly congenial apprentice- 
ship before she achieved her present emi- 
nence, or anything like it. Her first years 
on the stage, in the late seventies, were 
devoted to opera bouffe, principally Offen- 
bach, and then in Palais-Royal farce she 
gyrated nearer to her goal. At last 
** Décoré’’—which Meilhac had written 
for Anna Judic—brought her into general 
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fame and, at the same time, its author into 
the Academy. And after al] these years 
the Parisienne gives it a prominent place 
in her American repertory. When she 
visited us in 1895 she had just begun on 
the new era of her stage life. Two years 
before she had produced Ibsen’s ‘‘ A Doll’s 
House’’ in Paris, and a yearjlater followed 
it with the historical sensation, ‘‘ Madame 
Sans Gene.’’ These plays; with ‘ Sapho,’’ 
were the features of her repertory. In her 
list this year she not only revives some 
older plays, but reverts to her earlier 
method in new pieces, Porto-Riche’s 
‘¢ Amoureuse,’’ for instance, and ‘* Heu- 
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THE INVASION OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


reuse,’’ produced last spring by Elizabeth 
Tyree under the title of ‘‘ Tit for Tat.’’ 
But the interest in her return has centered, 
as was to have been expected, in ‘‘ Zaza,’’ 
a sensation when she produced it in Paris 
and later when she took it to London. 

Two American girls return to us practi- 
cally as foreigners. And, from their speech, 
one might easily believe Edna May and 
Fay Davis had never seen this bloomin’ 
land. Although such able writers as 
Henry Arthur-Jones, Sydney Grundy and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward were employed in 
the three plays tried, Miss Davis had a 
rather hard time of it last season trying to 
establish herself as favorably in the land 
of her birth as in the country of her adop- 
tion. Again, a foremost dramatist of the 
day, R. C. Carton, of ‘Lord and Lady 
Algy’’ fame, is responsible for her play, 
this time ‘‘ The Rich Mrs. Repton.’’ Miss 
Davis, although a Bostonian in birth and 
breeding, had not acted in her native land 
until two years ago, when her place in 
dramatic art had been firmly established 
by a decade of London prominence, mount- 
ing even to the eminence of ‘creating’ 
three Pinero heroines. 

The stage career of Edna May began 
under her unpoetic family name of Pet- 
tie, which she changed by marriage to 
the hardly more euphonious ‘Titus, in 
speaking parts in Hoyt’s ‘*A Contented 
Woman,’’ and Hammerstein’s ‘‘ Santa 
Maria.’’ She has returned with nothing 
lost in that charm of manner and beauty 
of face that made her a sensation seven 
years ago, and great deal gained in 
acting facility. It is merely the result 
of brain and a great deal of common 
sense behind that beautiful face. And 
it is an appreciation of those qualities 
that have led such men as J. M. Barrie, 
A. W. Pinero and A. E. W. Mason to 
offer to write serious dramas for her, and 
Charles Frohman to agree to star her in 
them. So those who see Mrs. Edna May- 
Pettie-Titus on her present tour will be the 
last to hear and see her sing and dance. 

London's verdict on his Hamlet, pres- 
ently to be revealed, will decide Martin 
Harvey whether to complete plans already 
far advanced for a second venture among 
us. Mr. Frohman has arranged for the 
first visit of his stock company from the 
Duke of York Theater, three members 
of which are regarded as ¢/e coming actors 


1Si 
of England —or would be, but that they 
have already ‘‘ arrived.’’ One of them we 
have seen, Irene Vanbrugh, and know, by 


her performance of the vixenish manicurist 
in **The Gay Lord Quex,’’ to be a 


genius. Another of these Frohman actors 
is Dion Boucicault, son of the famous 
actor-dramatist of that name, who is the 
mouthpiece of Pinero, the only man who 
knows him intimately and the ‘* producer’’ 
of all his plays. ‘The third member inter 
ests us, probably, the most. Henry B. 


Irving is like his father in more t 
an actor of vivid personality, of 


n name, 
magnetic 


strength, and of emotional power un- 
equaled in the younger generation 
While we over here are still raising the 


cry that American actors are bei! 
from their native stage by Britis 
tions, London is editorially bewailing the 
loss of its best players. It is a fact that a 
fifth of the ‘‘ American’ actors are Eng- 
lish. 

But after all it is odd to note that the 
most universally interesting of t 


¢ crowded 
importa- 


s brilliant 


array of famous ‘‘ foreigners ’’ is an Ameri 
can. Sir Charles Wyndham was not only 
born here, but served as an army surgeon 
in the war of our North and South. Now 
he comes to us honored as King Ed- 
ward’s first actor-knight —( Henry Irving 
and Squire Bancroft were knighted by 


Queen Victoria)—and, as one of the 
three most powerful actor-managers in 
London. Sir Charles has used his 
power less splendidly than Mr. Alexander 
or Mr. Tree. But Sir Charles has a keen 
sense of what they of his childhood home 
call the long green. Art with the third of 


the actor-knights is a beautiful subject in 
public speeches, and not objectionable if 
it can be made to pay. But the drama, 
like groceries to other business men, is 


catalogued in the Wyndham mind in 
pounds, shillings and pence. 


Sir Charles, who now opens public insti- 
tutions and poses as avery pillar of respec- 
tability, established his position by produc- 
ing semi-salacious French farces. It was 
at that period of his progress that he 
visited us, nearly twenty years ago. Now 


Sir Charles returns to us power, a 
comedian as finished as our Mrs. Gilbert 
and Joseph Jefferson, and the produ er of 
many admirable modern comedies of the 
best sort, and a few plays that will surely 
take a lasting place in the national drama. 





‘*The lightship,” he cried, ‘‘I had forgotten all about her.’’ 
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CHRISTMAS ON 


SHARK SHOAL 


A Story of a Girl, a Motor Boat and a Lightship 


By Henry C 


WITH A DRAWING BY 


HEN I am to understand,”’ 
said Mr. Carling sadly, 
‘«that you decline to marry 
me because I am a Bos- 
tonian ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ replied Miss 
Chester, resting her large, gray eyes upon 
him with an expression of polite regret. 
‘‘It is because you can never for one sec- 
ond forget that you ave a Bostonian.”’ 

‘* It is precisely the same thing,’’ sighed 
Mr. Carling. 

‘* Also,’’? pursued Miss Chester remorse- 
lessly, ‘* you seem to feel it a pleasant duty 
to keep reminding the rest of us that we 
are zot Bostonians.’’ 

‘¢ Quite superfluous, | admit,’’ said Mr. 
Carling. 

‘* Then you are such a soft pedal to the 
enthusiasm of youth. \lthough we have 
taken this clubhouse for a fortnight for a 
Christmas house-party, and filled it up with 
a jolly crowd of young people, one would 
think that you were attending a synod! 
You can ride and golf and shoot ducks 
and play bridge all night, and lots of 
things,—and yet you stalk around like the 
family spook—’’ 





*¢ That’s because I’m in love,’’ explained 
Mr. Carling calmly. 
‘**It’s because you are lazy!’ retorted 


Miss Chester indignantly. ‘‘ Besides,’’ she 
continued with feminine irrelevance, ‘I 
don’t like your methods. The idea of 
going to papa and asking his consent to 
‘pay your addresses’ to his daughter be- 
fore you had scarcely spoken to me alone! 
[t gives me the creeps!’’ 

‘*A tribute to your charms—’’ began 
Mr. Carling. 


‘« A tribute to your own powers of fasci- 


Rowland 


HENRY S. WATSON 
nation!’ retorted Miss Chester. [t’s so 
absolutely un-American!’ 

A faint color crept into Mr. Carling’s 
lean, aristocratic cheek, but hi inner 
lost none of its gentleness. 

‘It struck me as_ being rather cent, 
Doris,’’ he protested. <‘‘You see, if | 
had your parent’s consent and then failed 
to secure yours I would be the only one to 
be unhappy, whereas if I was to secure 
yours and then find your parents opposed, 
you would be unhappy also.’’ 

Miss Chester threw out her pret nds 
with a gesture of despair. 

‘*That is just it! -Your reasons are 
always so infallibly and wearisomely excel- 
lent! Are you never angry, nor excited, 
nor foolish—’’ 

‘There was a modest rap at t door, 
and at Miss Chester’s reply the st rd of 


the Poccamaw Fishing Club entered. Car- 
ling arose. 


‘«T presume that you and Chapin must 
discuss ways and means,”’ he remarked 
and, excusing himself, passed into the main 
hall, which a group of men and girls were 
busily engaged in decorating with holly and 
mistletoe. While Carling was « ioning 
them against a fall from the step-ladders, 
Miss Chester entered. 

‘¢The plans for tomorrow are these,” 
she announced to her chattering guests: 
‘¢The men are going out at four lock 
tomorrow morning to shoot duck 

‘¢Handy hour,—we can go right out 
after bridge; saves the trouble of going to 
bed at all,’? murmured one of the gentle- 
men. 

‘¢Please don’t interrupt. The auto- 
mobile launch will tow them to their sta- 
tions. In the afternoon papa is going to 
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take the girls out in the steam-launch and, 
if the water is still, they will sail around 
and break up the duck rafts so that the 
men will get some shooting. After luncheon 
[ must go over to town after our supplies, 
or we will have a very incomplete Christ- 
mas dinner.’’ 

‘*But who’s going to run the bubble- 
boat if the captain is away on the launch ?’’ 

The ruddy hue of the fire was reflected 
from Miss Chester’s pretty face. 

‘*T had counted on Jones, but Jones 
has insisted on spending Christmas Day at 
home, so I am afraid that I will have to 
call upon Mr. Carling, as I believe he is 
the only one in the party who can run the 
machine.’’ 

‘Lucky dog!’’ said one of the duck 
shooters. ‘‘ Why didn’t I take an elective 
course in gas engines senior year instead 
of psychology ?”’ 

‘*Probably because psychology was 
easier,’’ suggested Mr. Carling. 

‘‘Have the bubble-boat ready for us at 
four o’clock sharp, Carling,’’ ordered 
another of the men who had looked more 
deeply into the matter. 

‘¢ Eh,—what ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Carling 
with a startled look at Miss Chester. 

‘‘Oh, I forgot to speak of that!’’ cried 
Miss Chester demurely. ‘‘ You don’t 
mind taking the men out, do you, Mr. 
Carling? ‘There is every indication of a 
fine day,—and don’t you adore a winter 
sunrise ?”’ 


Christmas morning broke bright and 
clear, but with a suspicious banking of 
heavy clouds tothe northward. Daylight 
found the duck hunters upon their allotted 
stands, and as Carling turned his speed 
launch toward the clubhouse the sun was 
creeping out of the sea, a great, lurid, disk 
of fire. There was something feverish and 
congested about its appearance which 
aroused the sympathy of the young man. 

‘¢ Know just how you feel, old chap,’’ 
he observed. ‘* Must be an awful bore to 
have to break out at this unrighteous hour 
every day!’’ He glanced about with the 
interest of one enjoying a natural phenom- 
enon. A faint breeze was stirring, which 
the high speed of the launch converted into 
an icy blast as he drove straight into it. 
Glancing astern, Carling looked out through 
the inlet and across the flat, gray water to 
where on the horizon twinkled the twin 


lights of the Shark Shoal lightship. — Far to 
the southward flickered the intermittent 
flash of the Dog’s Tooth, and on the east 
ern point of the entrance the red sector ot 
the Tide-Trap Shoals glowed a warning 
that paled as the lower rim of the sun 
rested on the sea line. Suddenly, as he 
watched, all three lights expired, and almost 
at the same moment the swift sunlight 
touched with color all that had been but 
monotones of gray. 

‘Really, it’s not half bad,’’ said Mr. 
Carling to himself, rather surprised at his 
enjoyment of the bleak surroundings; nev- 
ertheless, he was glad when his launch 
slipped up to the landing, for there was a 
raw chill in the air which made the pros- 
pect of coffee and an egg most attractive. 

When he accompanied Miss Chester to 
the landing after luncheon the character of 
the day had undergone a change. The 
cloud-bank in the northwest had covered 
half of the sky, and the air was several 
degrees colder. 

‘It will snow before night,’’ observed 
Carling. 

‘¢] think not,”’ she replied; ‘¢ it is too far 
south. A snowstorm is rare down here.’’ 

‘¢ It is rare for me to see the sun rise,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘ but it has been known to 
occur.’’ 

Miss Chester seated herself without 
deigning to reply; then, as Carling was 
about to shove off, she sprang to her feet. 

‘¢T meant to bring my rifle!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

*¢ It’s not worth while,’’ he replied dis- 
couragingly. ‘* You could never hit a duck 
from a boat like this; also a loaded gun in 
a boat is a dangerous combination. Nine- 
tenths of the accidents—’’ 

‘*You may lie down behind the engine 
when I shoot?’ replied Miss Chester 
sharply. ‘‘I wish to take my rifle, and | 
will ask you to wait until I get it.’’ 

She stepped out of the launch and 
walked toward the club-house while Carl- 
ing, a flush on his high cheek-bones, rolled 
a cigarette and waited in silence. <A few 
minutes later Miss Chester returned carry- 
ing a small thirty-two repeating rifle. 

‘¢T will tell you when I am going to 
shoot so that you may hold your ears,’’ 
she remarked as she laid the little weapon 
under a thwart. 

‘‘T would feel much safer holding the 
gun,’’ he replied satirically. 
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As the swift launch tore out of the little 
cove the exhilaration of the motion 
banished the girl’s resentment and she 
glanced more kindly at her silent cavalier. 

‘‘ They are wonderful machines, are they 
not ?’’ she exclaimed to Carling who with 
one elbow resting on the rail was looking 
listlessly across the stretch of open water. 

««Qh, yes,’’ he drawled, ‘‘ but like auto- 
mobiles and race horses and stag dinners 
and other fast things, not quite reliable. 
Suppose your twelve horse-power engine 
gets balky,—then where are you? I think 
they’re downright dangerous,”’ he added 
languidly. 

‘*T am sorry to be the cause of expos- 
ing you to so many dangers,’’ replied Miss 
Chester coldly. ‘‘I am afraid that with 
the early rising, the possibility of a snow- 
storm, the presence of a fire-arm in the 
boat and above all the prospect of the 
dangers of a break-down, you will be quite 
prostrated after your Christmas holiday. I 
am sorry that I omitted to bring my salts; 
also that none of the men understand this 
engine so that you could have gone on the 
steam launch with papa and the girls.” 

‘¢T am much happier with you,” he re- 
plied with unruffled calm, ‘‘even despite 
the perils and privations of this sea-going 
automobile. If I was aboard the Sz/ver 
King 1 would probably become unpopu- 
lar by begging the girls not to eat so many 
bon-bons or to stand near the rail. 
You see I am cursed with a spirit of cau- 
tion and an inclination to follow the line 
of least resistance, and by the way, you 
had better not sit quite so near the fly- 
wheel as your skirt might get caught and 
throw you into the machinery. I 
heard of a girl who—’’ 

‘«Spare me!’’ cried Miss Chester, throw- 
ing out both hands imploringly. 

Before long they were half-way across 
the mouth of the inlet. The tide was eb- 
bing like a mill race and Carling found it 
necessary to head well above their destina- 
tion to avoid being carried out to sea. Far 
in the offing they could see the Shark 
Shoal Light-ship; the only break in the 
bleak horizon. 

‘‘Think of the poor fellows spending 


too 


once 


their Christmas out on that desolate 
water!’’ exclaimed Miss Chester. ‘* How 
forlorn and sad it seems,—and how selfish 
it makes one feel. I wish that we could 


go out there and take them some of the 


SHARK SHOAL 


good things which we expect to bring | 


with us,—don’t you ?” 
‘¢T should like to 
thing,” 


send them 
agreed Mr. Carling condit 


‘but—’’ he glanced at the sky to 
ward, ‘* I think I could forego the plea 
»f taking them in person this afternoon 


A few minutes later they reac! 


landing and with the expenditure of 


time and some northern gold, su 
in inducing the express agent to s 


supplies down to the launch. As 
started back Mr. Carling observed t 


breeze had freshened and that t! 
a suspicious rawness in the air. 

They were crossing the mouth 
let when suddenly Miss Chester 
eyes had been resting on the ex 
cold gray water, sprang to her feet 

‘* There goes a flock of geese!’’ 
excitedly, ‘‘—see,—straight out, 
the water—there, they have lit! 
run down and get a shot at them! 

Carling turned the wheel and 
the launch sea-ward. 

‘¢ Look at her go!’’ he cried wi 
tain awe in his voice as they shot 
black and white mid-channel buoy 
tide must run four knots! Do y 
it well to start on this wild-go 
with this tide to buck on the way 

‘*[’m going to get a shot if | 
chase them outside the Cay 
answered stubbornly. They das 
until almost abreast of the outer 
and could soon distinguish the 
quite plainly. 

‘* Now stop and let her drift 
pered Miss Chester. Carling o 
turned the switch and the drive in 
inders ceased. Onward sped the 
propelled by its high momentum, 
geese, undisturbed by its swift an 
approach, swam back and forth, 
their heads inquiringly. 

All at Miss Chester 1 
weapon, but before she had tin 
there came a sharp report. 1 
arose, and although she fired se 
in quick succession she was unabl 
a hit. She turned to Carling. 

‘*The wretched thing went off 
was ready!’’ she almost sobbed. 

‘¢ Never mind,’’ he answered 
ingly, ‘‘there’s one more happy 


once 


the world and we really did 
him.’’ He started the engine 


miort- 


in 


need 


turn 
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ing the launch they began to stem the rac- 
ing tide. Though flying through the water 
they could see from the distant shore that 
their progress was far less rapid than before. 

‘* Rather chilly, facing this wind, is it 
not—hello,—what’s struck the engine!’ 
cried Carling suddenly. 

An odd, choking rattle was proceeding 
from the laboring machinery. A series of 
quick gasps followed by a loud report en- 
sued and the next instant the wheels had 
ceased to revolve. 

‘‘What has happened ?’’ cried Miss 
Chester nervously as the bow of the 
launch began to swing off to the current. 

‘¢T can’t quite make out,’’ replied Carl- 
ing in a puzzled voice as he rapidly went 
over different parts of the engine. ‘‘ Spark- 
er’s all right—seems to be in the feeder, 
—and did you ever smell such a reek of 
gasoline! Well upon my word,—feeder 
must be choked,—there’s not a drop of— 
no, pump’s all right. I’d think she’d run 
out of gasoline if I hadn’t filled the tank 
myself this morning. By Jove—’’ He 
started rapidly forward and as Miss Ches- 
ter saw the expression on his fine features 
the blood left her cheeks. 

‘‘ What is it ?’’ she asked sharply. He 
did not at once reply, but continued his 
swift examination of the tank, which was 
in fact quite superfluous, as the first glance 
had shown him a bullet-hole through the 
wood work in which it was encased. 

He turned to her slowly and with an air 
of calm regret. His brief examination had 
shown him that the stray bullet from the 
girl’s rifle had cut through the side and 
bottom of the tank allowing the last drop 
of fuel to escape. 

‘*’m awfully sorry,’ he began humbly, 
‘* but the tank’s sprung a leak and there’s 
not a drop of gasoline left. ‘I’m afraid 
we'll have to anchor,—if we can,’’ he 
added under his breath. 

‘*No gasoline!’ she cried in horror. 
‘Why how will we get back ?”’ 

‘Oh, we’ll drift back with the turn of 
the tide,’’ he answered carelessly, and be- 
van to clear the anchor line. Miss Chester 
watched him dumbly, marveling at his 
calm, for to her their situation seemed 
desperate, they were so utterly helpless, 
drifting swiftly to sea in this dead fabric 
which but a few moments before had 
seemed so full of life and power. Carling 
began to talk reassuringly. 


** Even if we can’t hang on here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the water shoals farther out and 
we’re bound to bring up there.’’ He did 
not add that with the wind off shore and 
freshening, thc turn of the tide would 
make bad weather across the shoal for 
broken down speed Jaunches. It seemed 
to him that their only salvation was to hold 
on where they were, inside the rip. 

‘*A vessel is sure to come up before 
dark,’’ he told her reassuringly. <‘‘ You 
know they are constantly going in and 
out—’’ He had dropped the anchor over 
the bow and was cautiously slacking the line. 
When he had paid out about five fathoms 
he felt the vibration caused by the: sliding 
of the anchor along the hard, sandy bot 
tom. 

‘*It is not as deep as I had feared—’’ 
he began, when there came a sudden tug at 
the line that almost hauled him overboard. 
He barely saved himself by gripping the 
painter, at the same time dropping the 
anchor line which ran out over the side 
like asnake. Recovering himself, Carling 
threw it into the chock on the bow, and 
picking up what slack was left, caught a 
quick turn on the bitts. He had scarcely 
done so when the line sprang taut, the 
trend being astern and under the boat. 
He tried to slack out gradually in order to 
give the launch time to swing head-up, but 
he had not sufficient line left. The full 
force of the ebb tide caught the long boat 
broadside on, heeling her until the gun- 
wale was awash; the next instant the cable 
parted under the terrific strain, the launch 
righted quickly, and went sweeping out to 
sea, 

Mr. Carling turned to his companion 
with an air of profound though calm re- 
gret. His arms felt as though stretched 
on the rack and the palms of both hands 
were raw. 

‘* What happened ?’’ asked Miss Ches- 
ter wildly. 

‘* I’m awfully sorry, but we’ve lost our 
anchor. It suddenly held on something 
and wouldn’t give an inch; must have 
fouled a piece of wreckage, as there are no 
rocks hereabouts. ”’ 

‘*But what can we do now?’’ She 
gazed back in hopeless horror at the 
dwindling shore. 

‘*We’ll soon be picked up,—don’t 
worry,’’ he answered comfortingly. ‘‘I 


think that the joke is on the rest of the 
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people ’"—he waved his hand at the pile 
of provisions—‘‘ here we are sailing out to 
sea with all of the eatables and drinkables 
that make a Christmas dinner worth the 
effort. Are you warm enough ?’’ 

‘¢T am more frightened than cold,’’ she 
admitted faintly, her self-assertion all swept 
away by surrounding dangers. She found 
herself looking to him childishly for reas- 
surance, and gained the greatest comfort 
in his quiet smile. 

Carling stood up and searched the bleak 
horizon. The cold, gray sky was cut 
sharply by the rim of the cold, gray sea, 
the line of contact unmarred by any break; 
then all at once his rested on a dis- 
tant, uncouth object on their port bow. 
He turned joyfully to Miss Chester. 

‘The lightship!’’ he cried. ‘I had 
forgotten all about her!’’ 

Something in his tone sent a quick thrill 
through the girl. In spite of her agitation 
she realized that it was the first time she 
had ever heard his voice raised from its 
usual unruffled calm. 

‘*Where?’’ she asked eagerly—‘ oh, 
yes,—lI see her, but isn’t she a very long 
way off?’’ 

‘¢ Not over four miles,—but the tide is 
setting us to the southward of her. I will 
have to rig some sort of sail.’’? His voice 
still carried the quick, eager tone that 
made the girl’s heart beat faster. He 
leaped down and began to haul the tar- 
paulins from under the cushions of the 
launch, and the next moment had spread 
them open and was lacing them together 
by running the twine from the parcels 
through the eyelets. 

‘¢ The big sweep will do for a mast,’’ he 
explained eagerly, ‘‘ and that boat hook is 
long enough to use as a yard’’—he cut 
away one of the small pulleys leading the 
tiller line to the wheel and lashed it deftly 
to the end of the ‘* You see, I 
can stay the mast with what’s left of the 
anchor line and reeve a halliard through 
this block.’’ He worked quickly and 
skilfully as he talked, and Miss Chester, 
watching him, wondered if this could be 
the same man whom she had so condemned 
for lack of animation. Voice, manner, 
actions, even appearance, all seemed new 
to her, and as she watched his purposeful 
efforts she forgot the dangers about them, 
and a new sentiment, strangely sweet and 
one which seemed to bid defiance to the 


eves 





sweep. 
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1$7 


chill of the darkening December day, grad 
ually possessed her. 

‘*’ Take the wheel, Doris,’’ he said pres 
ently, ‘‘and keep her before the wind 
while I get up this sail.’’ 

She obeyed with a sense of pleasure at 
doing his will, especially as uttered in a 


terse command. Carling was working at 
his improvised sail, and as she sat with the 
little wheel in her hands Doris’ eyes rested 
idly on the bulkhead enclosing the tank. 
A blotch on the light woodwork attracted 
her attention, and the next instant she had 
discovered the fatal bullet hole wl was 


the cause of their mishap. 

*¢ Dick!’’ she called sharply, and ny 
his sail unhoisted Carling sprang to her 
side. 

‘*What is it, Doris?’’ he ask 
cernedly. She pointed at the bullet hole. 

‘Did you know it, Dick ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear,’’ he answered gent 


‘* And you never said a word Her 
big, blue eyes were raised to his, and as 
he looked into them they brimmed over. 
There was a suspicious quiver to her lips. 

He rested his hand upon hers as eld 


the little wheel. 

‘*It was an accident, Doris. Any one 
might have—’’ 

‘*But you never told me, and I was— 
blaming you—for not keeping a better 
watch—’’ There came a break in the 
sweet voice. Carling squeezed the cold 
little hand. 

‘* Never mind, dear,—it will soon be all 


right.’’ He returned to his improvised 
sail, which was soon set and drawing 
strongly. 

Satisfied that it was ample to furnish the 
necessary steerage-way to reach the light- 
ship, Carling gathered up an armful of 


loose wraps and went forward to where 


Miss Chester was sitting holding the 
wheel. He enveloped the girl in a warm 
steamer rug, then took the wheel gently 
from her hands and, without a word, threw 
his free arm about her shoulders and drew 
her to his side. Naturally as a tired child 
her head found a resting place m. his 


big shoulder, and so they drifted on, out 
into the gathering gloom. 

A white mist had hidden the low land 
astern and soon the air was filled with large, 
white flakes of snow falling silently into the 
dark water. The lightship, looming 
through the murk. was almost hidden, 
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when all at once out blazed the two great 
lights, cleaving the darkened, snow-filled 
air and seeming to shine a_ welcome. 
Higher they loomed, and soon Carling 
could see the dark hull and heard a gruff- 
shouted order. He leaned over gently and 
kissed Doris on the lips. The hand nest- 
ling in his gave back an answering pres 
sure, 

‘¢We are at the ship, sweetheart,’’ he 
whispered, then raised his voice to a hail. 

‘* Lightship a-/oy /”’ 

‘‘Hal-lo-o-o!’ came back a lusty answer. 
‘**Can ye fetch up alongside, ’r shall I 
lower ?”’ 

‘IT can make it, captain,’’ called Car- 
ling, and a moment later laid the launch 
on the lee side of the vessel, where a sea- 
ladder had been dropped. Doris glanced 
overhead and saw several bearded faces 
looking down curiously. 

‘* Bless my soul—thar’s a lady!’ ex 
claimed a hearty voice, and a burly form 
slipped over the side and descended the 
ladder half way. 

**Can ye make out to get up, ma’am ?”’ 
asked the captain anxiously. ‘If I'd 
known there was a lady aboard I'd ha’ 
rigged out a bos’un’s chair. Good,—my, 
but you’re as spry as a mackerel. Jump 
up, cap,—my boys will drop her astern, 
and I reckon she'll lie all right.’’ 

Doris had already reached the deck, and 
Carling acted on the advice of the captain. 
They looked about them curiously; the 
heavy masts, the great lamps_half-mast 
high, the big horn and other massive gear 
for warning vessels of the dread Shark 
Shoal, were strangely impressive as seen in 
that half light and through the flying mist 
of snow. A group of men were about 
them, and they noticed that all were clad 
in clean, new uniforms and regarding them 
with unobtrusive curiosity. 

Suddenly Doris turned to the group. 

‘¢ Merry Christmas!’’ she cried, holding 
out both hands with a charming gesture of 
good-will. 

**Merry Christmas, Ma-am,—Merry 
Christmas!’’ came back a_ delighted 
chorus. 


‘¢Glad to see you aboard !’’ cried the 
captain hospitably. ‘*Come below,— it’s 
gettin’ right chilly!’’ 

They followed him down to a comfor- 
table cabin, spotlessly clean and_ nicely 
furnished. The first things to catch Doris’ 


eye were some pathetic little garlands of 
holly draped along the bulkheads. 

‘*Make yourselves at home!’’ said the 
captain hospitably. ‘* Broke down, | 
reckon ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ We see you work- 
in’ down under that jury rig jes’ before it 
got dark and I would have sent a boat 
after you but I see that you could make 
the ship all right. Never thought of there 
bein’ a lady aboard.’’ Carling explained 
the nature of their accident. Presently a 
shadow crossed the captain’s kindly 
features. 

‘*l’mright sorry I’ve got so little to offer 
you,’’ he began regretfully. ‘* Christmas 
night too! Our light ship terfder got 
aground three days ago and they only got 
her off yesterday so we didn’t get our 
Christmas stores—’’ 

‘* And do you mean to say that you poor 
fellows have not even had a Christmas 
dinner ?’’ cried Doris pityingly. 

‘*Nary thing but salt horse and lob- 
scouse, ma-am,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘1 
reckon we'll get it some time though,— 
but it ain’t the same when you don’t get 
it on Christmas,—is it !’’ 

‘* Dick,’’ said Miss Chester, ‘‘if the 
captain will let you have a few men to help, 
go down to that launch and bring up every- 
thing aboard!’’ She turned to the Cap- 
tain. ‘I believe that a kind Providence 
sent us out here on purpose to provide you 
poor fellows with a Christmas dinner. 
No—’’ She held up her hand seeing that 
he was about to protest. ‘* Wait until you 
see what we have. You think perhaps that 
we simply had a few things for ourselves, 
—just wait until you see!’’ 

Much mystified the Captain permitted 
himself to be led on deck by Carling. <A 
whip was quickly rigged and soon the 
contents of the launch were swung aboard 
to the utter amazement of the vessel’s 
crew. 

‘*Say,—what is this, Matey ?’’ queried 
one of the men, observing the labels of the 
various cases and boxes. ‘ Sparkling 
Moselle !—holy fish hooks! Champagne ! 
Veal Loaf !—Sugar-cured Hams! \ 
want t’know! What is this anyway,—a 
surprise party? TZ7ruffies! By the 
Smoky—”’’ 

‘‘ Suppose we take the whole collation 
below out of the wet,’’ suggested Carling. 
Ready arms picked up the crates and 
boxes and bore them to the cabin. ‘The 
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men were about to leave when Doris 
stopped them. 

‘«This is my party!’’ she cried, ‘‘ and 
you are all invited. Now some of you set 
the table and the rest open the boxes. 
Where’s the cook? Some of these things 
must be served hot—’’ 

‘Pass the word for the doctor—’’ 
called one of the crew, but the grizzled old 
sea-cook was already inspecting the deli- 
cacies with the interest of an artist who 
sees for the first time masterpieces known 
to him only by reputation. 

‘** Now somebody get a tub and cool the 
wine at once!’’ ordered Miss Chester. ‘‘If 
any of you want to smoke while we are 
getting things ready, here are some perfec- 
tos and Egyptian cigarettes—’’ 

‘“ Perfectos! Egyptian cigarettes! 
Holy Saints,—but our faces will die of 
surprise !’’ cried the old Irish lamp-tender. 

** Hey, —Skipper—will ye pipe down the 
turkey stuffed with maroons !—and 
s’help me if here ain't a suckin’ pig!— 
and say, Skipper, just turn your lamps on 
this here basket of fruit!—ain’t that a 
daisy?’’ cried the delighted cook. 
‘<Them grapes was growed under glass, — 
every one of ’em!’’ he added in an awed 
voice. 


And so the game went on. The men 
soon forgot their bashfulness and the air 
was filled with the rending of splintered 
pine mingled with hoarse cries of delight. 
Up in his galley, the cook was vacillating 
between ecstasy and nervous prostration, 
while strong arms bore the steaming dishes 
to the cabin table. Outside the snow 
swirled about the great lamps and the in- 
termittent blare of the horn penetrated the 
heavy timbers. 

Doris marvelled at the perfect decorum 
of the company. ‘To them she seemed 
some Divinity from another world come to 
do them honor and bring them cheer 
upon this sacred night. 

‘« Tf things didn’t taste so good, ma-am,”’ 
confided an elderly member of the crew, 
**T sure would think I was a-dreamin’, but 
in dreams things never have no taste.”’ 


SHARK SHOAL 


‘*We will send them a Christm 
each year, will we not, Dick ?’’ sa 
Chester as she nestled by his side t 
lowing morning while the launch, o1 
imbued with life, tore in through t 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered heartily, 
voice still carried its new-found 1 
ptano box filled with everything 
good to eat and drink and smok 
can’t do enough for men like that 

‘* My greatest dread at present 
Doris, ‘‘is that of facing my gues 
inviting a lot of people to a fis 
for Christmas and then taking 
Christmas dinner and going off w 
fiancé to eat it on a light-ship!”’ 

{nd leaving the poor gu 
up on wild ducks and cornpone! 
a good dinner doesn’t mean muc 
and it does to those poor cha 
the light-ship.’’ 


‘¢ Of course they know by this time 


we are safe, as the Captain si 
the Tide Trap and they must 
phoned to the Club, but just tl 
frightful anxiety they must have | 

‘* That will rob the loss of t 
of its sting and they’ll be so glad t 
that they will have only gentl 
What gentlemen those light-ship « 
were; even after we had finished 
champagne not one of them on 
his manners. And did you noti« 
faces they had? It is a pityful ser 

They were silent for several 
each thinking of the meager lives 
whom they had just left; these m 
were neither owned by sea nor | 
Carline glanced at a spar-buoy just 

‘¢This is the spot where we 
anchor,’’ he remarked. 


‘¢ It is where I found meme /”’ sh 
pered, nestling closer. He passed | 


arm about her. 

‘¢ Look ahead, Doris. Here « 
Silver King.”’ 

Their eyes met; the color swept 
face of the girl. 

«¢ Are you sure,—they—can not 
yet ?”’ she murmured. 
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Bertie could not resist the temptation. 


UNDER THE 


By Aaron C, 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


was in Louisville, one 
evening a few ‘days before 
Christmas, and some two 
weeks after Kitty’s promo- 
tion to the star part, that 
= Mr. Skinnerburg came back 
and told Carter, the stage manager, to post 
a call for ten o’ clock the following morning. 

A morning ‘‘ call’? meant one of two 
things. Some unfortunate was to be hauled 
over the coals, or an act was to be re- 
hearsed over till a certain point was reached 
where Mr. Skinnerburg, from some dark 
corner of the parquet, would shout: ‘* Hold 
on, stop right there!’’ 





Then he would come forward, bristling 
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like an irate porcupine, and inform the 
leading lady that he had noticed the night 
before that she had spread her fan at this 
point ten seconds too soon, and he didn’t 


want it to happen again. After which 
every one would go away saying things 


under his breath. 

There was no telling where the lightning 
was about to strike, so there were naturally 
many anxious faces in the crowd which 
gathered on the stage at ten o'clock this 
particular morning. 

Kitty was a little apprehensive that she 
was to be set back, and the leading lady 
advanced to the star part. 

‘‘If he tries it, I’ll quit right here,” 
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UNDER THE 
said Kitty defiantly. Carter turned the 
searchlight on his own conscience and saw 
a number of black spots on the paper, 
which was never very clean at best. 

But Bertie, the property boy, had more 
reason than any one else to feel uneasy. 
Mr. Skinnerburg had received a three- 
sheet lithograph of himself from the print 
ers a few days before, which he had hung 
with considerable pride in the stage en 
trance. How Mr. Skinnerburg’s likeness 
on a three-sheet lithograph could enhance 
the box-office Bertie, 
something of a mystery. He therefore 
could not resist the temptation to have a 
little fun with the lithograph. 

Mr. Skinnerburg was hopelessly bald 
headed, and had* a long, scraggy, black 
beard that was palpably ‘‘ touched up ”’ in 
the picture. Bertie took a piece of char 
coal and wrote across the bottom of it:— 


receipts was, to 


‘«While round hi 
spread, 
Eternal sunshine rests upon his head.’’ 


breast the billowy lilacs 


‘* What miscreant wrote that, Bertie ?’’ 
Mr. Skinnerburg had demanded the eve- 
ning before. 

‘¢T think it was Goldsmith,’’ 
Bertie evasively. 

‘*Ts he connected with the theater ?’’ 

‘‘Well, no, not at present,’’ replied 
Bertie. 

‘¢ Vell, then, I'll see that they keep 
Goldsmith out of here!’’ and away he sailed 
to the front office to lodge a complaint 
against the poet. 

Hearing nothing further of the matter, 
Bertie was fairly justified in thinking that 
he might possibly be the target aimed at in 
the morning ‘‘call.’’ Whenever Skinner- 
burg had a reprimand to make he liked to 
hand it out with a flourish while the com- 
pany was on dress parade. 

But for once all their fears and surmises 
turned out to be groundless. Mr. Skin- 
nerburg came in loose-jointed and swing- 
ing, his Prince Albert flapping rakishly, a 
bunch of violets in the button-hole. There 
was a halcyon smile on his usually glum 
countenance as he shifted to the center of 
the stage and proceeded to make a speech. 

‘*T am happy to state,’’ he began, ‘‘ that 
business has been exceptionally good for 
several weeks, and I desire to gongratulate 
the members of the gompany on their mer- 


answered 
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itorious work and to thank them for their 
share in bringing the show up to its pres 
ent high standard. It also affords me no 
little pleasure to say that Mr. Carter has 


been doing extra well of late, and I have 
not been called upon to discharge him once 
since we left Indianapolis. I believe he 
has come to realize the error of |} vays 
and has turned over a new leat 

To this the leading man bowed an ac- 
knowledgment, Kitty said ‘¢ Oh!’ and Mar- 
jorie tittered. 

‘*T vish to say further,’’ continued Mr. 
Skinnerburg, disregarding — thes side 


speec hes, ‘*that the gompany present Is 
the very best gompany I have « had in 
my experience as a purveyor of public en 
tertainment extending over a 
fourteen years.”’ 


1 eriod of 


He paused here for a mom looked 
around and beamed upon them benignly, 
but received in return only estioning 
stares of amazement. 

‘¢What I started out to say,’’ he went 
on undaunted, ‘‘is that my sister’s paby 


died yesterday in New York, and | shall 


he called away for a few days to attend the 


funeral. In fact, I'll not be ba till after 
Christmas.’’ 
lo this there were many exclamations, 


not of sympathy, we regret to say, but 
rather as signifying that light 
shed on an inexplicable mystery 

**You know,’’ Mr. Skinnerburg went 
on, ‘‘that I have never carried a treas- 
urer, preferring to do the extra 
myself and thereby add the 
this unnecessary 


being 


work 
mount of 
expense to your sala- 
ries. It is therefore a trifle i 


nvenient 
to leave the show at this time. But I trust 
the arrangement I have decided upon will 


prove satisfactory to all. While | am away 
Mr. Carter will continue stage-manager, as 


heretofore; sBertie will take tickets, settle 
with the house-manager, and turn the 
money and statements over to Kitty, who 
will act as treasurer and will manage the 
show.’’ 

‘You better let Millie handle the cash, 
Skinnerburg,’’ said Kitty, wl ould see 


trouble framed up in this arrangement. 

‘*No, no, Kitty, you have | n a good 
girl lately and have played the star part 
better than Miss Lewellyn herself. And 
further, I always make it a point to show 
my appreciation for such work by a return 
of confidence.’’ 





or 
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If the truth must be told, Kitty was the 
only member of the company Mr. Skinner- 
burg would have cared to trust with a ten- 
dollar note out of his sight. Millie, the 
leading lady, was honest enough, but she 
lacked Kitty’s firmness of character. 

‘Now I don’t want a cent spent for 
anything while I am away,”’ said Skinner 
burg, ‘‘nor any of you running to Kitty 
for money ’’—glancing at Carter, who was 
already planning an early raid on the treas- 
ury—‘*‘ for you'll not get it. And now, if 
any pills come in, Kitty—’’ 

‘¢ Bills, bills, you mean bills, don’t you, 
Mr. Skinnerburg?’’ interrupted Bertie 
thoughtlessly. 

«Ves, yes, if any—Bertie, who’s making 
this speech, you or the manager?’’ de- 
manded Mr. Skinnerburg turning upon him 
with a glare of contempt. 

‘¢Oh, you—you go ahead, sir.’’ 

‘«Then, please, don’t interrupt me 
again. Where were we—?’’ turning to his 
audience. 

“‘TIf any pills—’’ chirped Marjorie. 

Carter frowned her down, and Mr. Skin- 
nerburg continued :— 

‘¢Tf any one comes for money, Kitty, 
you chust tell him to vait till Mr. Skinner- 
burg gets back. I don’t want a single 
cent spent for anything—you understand 
that, Kitty ?’’ 

‘« But suppose the Humane Society gets 
Marjorie, or—?”’ 

‘¢[ don’t care if the dog-catcher g 
her.’’ 

‘*Qh, very well, Skinnerburg, I shall 
carry out your orders to the letter; but 
don’t come back and eat me up if matters 
go wrong through this order.’’ 

‘¢ Nothing will go wrong, Kitty. If any- 
thing comes up you can’t settle, chust send 
me a telegraph.’’ 

“<Comect ?’’ 

‘*Vell, you may pay for the message, 
but don’t use too many words—not over 
ten words at most. But I hope nothing 
will come up to call for this unnecessary 
expense.’’ 

**See here, Skinnerburg, 


‘ts 


= 


” 


Carter re- 


monstrated, ‘‘ we’ve been planning to have 
a little spread here on the stage Christmas 
Kve. A sort 
honor—’’ 

*¢ You’ Il have no shindigs till I get back,’’ 
said Mr. Skinnerburg emphatically. 

It was useless to discuss the question 


of supper in Marjorie’s 


further. Mr. Skinnerburg gave Kitty the 
satchel, which contained a few dollars in 
silver, and departed for New York. 

At supper, Bertie came into the dining- 
room and told Kitty that Skinnerburg had 
forgotten the perishable props, and wanted 
to know what she was going to do about 
it. The perishable props consisted of three 
cigars, a cake of ice, two lemons, six can- 
dles and an egg. 

** You'll have to get along without ’em, 
Bertie. I have strict orders—’’ 

‘* But we can’t get along without the ice 
and candles. I might fake the rest, but 
the ice, you know, and those candles can’t 
be faked.”’ 7 

After the matter had been discussed pro 
and con for fully an hour, it was decided to 
send Mr. Skinnerburg a telegram relative to 
the perishable props. Bertie hunted up a 
time card and found that they could reach 
him on the train at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. The following wire was sent ac- 
cordingly :— 


‘«Shall I buy the perishable props ? 
‘« Kitty.’’ 


The answer came back in due time:— 


‘* Have you got no cents? 
‘« SKINNERBURG.”’ 


‘‘T’d like to know what he means by 
that,’’ Kitty said, passing the message to 
Bertie. 

‘¢It looks like he thinks you’ ve lost the 
money,’’ replied Bertie with a suppressed 
smile. 

‘He ought to know we have money in 
the satchel. But this looks as if he wanted 
an answer, don’t it, Bertie ?’’ 

Bertie agreed with her there, and Kitty 
wrote out another message :— 


‘‘Have nine dollars and twenty cents. 
Shall I buy the perishable props ? 


«« Kitty.” 
«Yes. Don’t .send me no more tele- 
graphs. ‘«SKINNERBURG, ” 


came back over the wire. 

This settled the property question and 
established a precedent. Bertie expressed 
the opinion that Mr. Skinnerburg’s mes- 
sage was a tacit admission that his order 
was not intended to cover necessities upon 
which the production of the play depended. 
Carter heard of this. The next day he 
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UNDER THE 
came to Kitty's room with a little dodge 
that worked. 

‘¢See here, Kitty, he said briskly, 
‘*T must have my laundry or we can’t show. 
[ have no clean linen to dress the part.’’ 

‘* How much ts Harry ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Two dollars and a half. | just must 
have it, Kitty, or I'll not go on.’’ 

Kitty thought the matter over for some 
time, but was undecided. Had it not 
been for Skinnerburg’s last message she 
would have asked for instructions and 
have been informed that Carter received 
his clean linen the day before. She called 
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KITTY 16} 
‘*What made you tell him, Bertie—?"’ 
‘¢Not IL—lI didn’ t—’’ 


‘Ah, it was you, then? ispected 
as much, you little rogue—’’ But Kitty 


ran away laughing before he could finish. 
Carter failed to appear at f ipper 
table, but came to the theater er reci 
ing Antony’s oration over t! body of 
Caesar. In the second act he yped on 
the carpet and came within an inch of 
diving through the bass drum. Kitty 
caught him by the coat tails and swung him 


into the first entrance while the 
applauded vociferously. 


wudienc Cc 





‘“You give me ten cents or 


Bertie in finally and asked his opinion. 
Carter sidled up to Bertie and nudged 

him in the ribs with the result that he very 

promptly advised the expenditure. 

‘‘ Now, Harry, if you play any tricks on 
me,’’ said Kitty, digging up the two-fifty, 
‘*T shall never forgive you so long as I 
live.” 

‘¢ My dear Kitty,’’ said he, reproach- 
fully, ‘did I ever play a trick on you yet 
—and how many have you played on me ? 
Who was it had me pitched off the train 
into a snow drift at Pineville ?’’—at which 
Kitty blushed beautifully—‘‘ and without 
a cent in my pocket.’’ 


I'll yell the place down 


‘You’ve been drinking, Harry,’’ cried 
she, exasperated. 
‘* Kitty, dear—!”’ 


‘¢ What did you do with that money | 
gave you ?” 

‘6 Eh ?”’ 

‘¢ You spent it for whiskey! Oh! I'll tell 
Skinnerburg—you see if I don’t 

‘< Good friend, for friendship’s sake for 


’ 


bear—’ 
‘¢Oh! you—you horror! Get away from 

me! You’ll get no more money, 

you that.’’ 

' With this she sent him headlong into 

the dressing-room. 


[ promise 
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The next morning Carter tried a dozen 
schemes to break into the exchequer again 
without success. He even tried to shed a 
few tears, a habit he had which was almost 
irresistible. The tears were in readiness 
but Kitty would have none of him. 


‘‘You get out of this, Harry!’ she said 





‘“Dress your own hair miss, 


boxing his ear, ‘‘I’ll not give you another 
cent for any purpose whatever. Not in 
any circumstance shall I allow you to 
wheedle me out of another penny.’’ 

‘But Kitty, you’re going to give us 
money for Marjorie’s supper, aren’t you ?”’ 

‘No, ’'mnot. You heard what Skinner- 
burg said. Besides, I can’t trust you with 
money.’’ 

Marjorie tripped in at this moment and 
said pertly:— 

‘*You give me ten cents, Kitty, or I'll 
yell the place down!’ This bluff would 
have gone with Skinnerburg, but it didn’t 
go with Kitty. Skinnerburg lived in ab- 
ject terror of Marjorie’s yelling. It had 
brought the Humane Society about his 
ears on several occasions. Her mother 
had to get a permit from Skinnerburg to 
give Marjorie a bath. You would think 






some one was being murdered in the bath- 
room. 

‘*What do you want with ten cents?’’ 
Kitty asked. 

‘*Buy chewing-gum,’’ she answered 
promptly. 

‘* You'll get no ten cents or chewing- 


Yi thd 


“ir 
y 


} 
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¥ Cote 


” 


said Kitty curtly. 


gum either. But if you want the hottest 
spanking you ever got in your life you just 
start in and yell.’’ 

This was said in such a forcible, convinc- 
ing manner, that Marjorie changed her 
mind about yelling. She went over and 
clambered into Carter’s lap instead and 
told him what a mean thing Kitty was. 
Carter fondled her and sympathized with 
her, and said that he knew how they could 
get money not only for her chewing-gum 
but for the Christmas festivities as well. 

The leading lady came in presently and 
demanded a dollar with which to get her 
hair dressed. Kitty took fiendish delight 
in turning her down. 

‘¢ Dress your own hair, miss,’ 


, 


she said 


curtly. ‘* Goodness, gracious, what a gilly 
you people must think I am.”’ 
At this the leading lady switched out of 
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the room and banged the door after her in 
high dudgeon. By dinner time Kitty was 
at sixes and sevens with every member of 
the company except Bertie, and expressed 
the wish that Mr. Skinnerburg and his 
show were at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Carter led Marjorie away to the theater 
after dinner. She came back at supper 
time working on a wad of chewing-gum as 
big as a hen’s egg. That she had been in 
funds was further evidenced by the fact 
that she was all mussed up with molasses 
candy. She also imparted the information 
that Mr. Carter had decided to have a 
Christmas tree as well as a supper on 
Christmas eve. Kitty looked incredulous. 

Carter came to the theater that evening 
more hilarious thanever. ‘To each of his 
own lines he tacked a quotation from 
‘*Hamlet,’’ ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ and whatever his fancy suggested. 
He mixed Shakespeare willy-nilly with Mr. 
Skinnerburg’s drama till the audience began 
to question his sanity and wonder if the play 
could have been written by Mr. Sothern. 

The following day the same performance 
was repeated, only more so. Marjorie re- 
ported favorably on the progress of the 
Christmas arrangements, and Carter came 
in with a Christmas tree which he 
stood in the corner of his dressing-room. 
It was like one of those your wife sends you 
after to the grocery store. Kitty was in a 
state bordering on mental collapse. Where 
did Carter get the money? Where did 
Marjorie get such a wind-fall of sweets? 
Mr. Carter gave them to her. That was 
all they could get out of Marjorie. 

Christmas eve the mystery was solved. 
It was a Friday. Kitty had not heard from 
Skinnerburg since he left on Tuesday. She 
was anxious and thought that there might 
possibly be a letter at the general delivery. 
She started for the post office late in the 
afternoon when the streets were filled with 
Christmas shoppers, snow flakes, etc. As 
she turned the corner above the Bucking- 
ham theater she encountered a crowd 
gathered round a child who was singing in 
the street. Kitty fancied she recognized 
not only the song but the voice. She 
pressed forward and a most woe begone 
sight met her gaze. 

A ragged child, with an old red scarf 
tied round its ears, stood on the curb sing- 
ing piteously. She was dressed in a tat- 
tered garment through which could be seen 


KITTY 165 
a little red skirt. Her shoes were run over 
at the heels and much the worse for wear. 
One stocking was down over the shoe top 


and her little bare leg peeped throt 
holes in the other. 
ried a small tin cup. 

By her side sat an old man scraping on 
a dilapidated fiddle minus two strings. He 
was a most wretched looking specimen. 
His back was bowed as if he arried 
upon it ‘* the burden of the world.’’ His 
clothing was stained and weather beaten; 
he had long, white hair, and a beard of the 
same color which hung down 
breast. A pair of colored 
goggles covered his eyes, and a tin sign 
upon his breast informed the passer-by 
that ‘‘I Am Blind.’’ Added to this mis 
fortune his left foot was swathed in the 
wrappings of an Egyptian Mummy and a 
crutch lay on the ground by his side. 

As the sweet notes poured forth Kitty’s 
eyes filled with tears—and so did those of 
many other listeners present. When the 
song ended the child started in at one end 
of the line with her tin cup. Into it fella 
shower of nickels, dimes and quarters. As 
she reached Kitty she held out her cup 
and said pensively:— 

‘¢A penny, please ?’’ 

Then she sprang back and dropped her 
cup. 

**Marjorie!’’ cried Kitty, catchi 
by the arm, 


izh the 
In her hand she car- 


ucross the 


automobile 


ng her 


At this moment there was 





‘A penny, please ?”’ 
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the clanging of a bell, the rattle of a rapidly 
moving vehicle, the clatter of horses’ feet 
on the pavement and a police patrol swung 
around the corner. A policeman standing 
in the street swung his club to the driver 
and the wagon drew up suddenly by the 
side of the blind man. 

‘¢ Here, we want you,’’ said the police- 
man. 

The cripple sprang to his feet with sur- 
prising alacrity, caught up his stool under 
one arm and his crutch under the other, 
and made off down the street like one pos- 
sessed. The alert manner in which he 
dodged the obstacles in his path led one to 
believe that he had a remarkable sense of 
location for a blind man. 

The policeman and the wagon lost no 
time in taking up his trail, which was as 
plainly marked as a trail across the desert, 
for first his stool went under the horses’ 
feet, then his crutch, then his fiddle. 
Hair, whiskers, colored goggles, tin signs, 
came next. But the wrappings on his left 
foot proved his undoing. The cloth began 
to unwind and stream out behind him like 
the tail of Gilderoy’s kite. As he turned the 
corner into a cross street an elderly spin- 
ster gathered up her skirts and hopped on 
the bandage. 

This precipitated the old gentleman. 
Heels over head he went into the gutter, 





He made off like one possessed. 


and the old lady sat down, too. In an 
instant the officer was on top of his victim. 
In ten seconds he was enjoying a free ride 
to the police station. 

While all this was going on, Kitty had 
caught Marjorie up in her arms and made 
off with her. When the policeman came 
back for the child she was nowhere to be 
found. 

‘‘Where did you get these rags?’’ de- 
manded Kitty shaking her vigorously. 

‘* At the theater,’’ wailed Marjorie. 

** And who was that horrid old man you 
were with ?”’ 

‘*M-Mr. Carter,’’ howled Marjorie, 
‘¢and you made me spill my ni-ni-nickels * 
all over the sidewalk.’’ 

Kitty didn’t know whether to laugh or 
give Marjorie a good spanking. She com- 
promised by boxing her ears when they 
reached the theater. Amidst a storm of 
wailing and blubbering Marjorie was 
changed into her everyday dress and they 
returned to the hotel. Kitty found a 
policeman waiting for her with a note from 
Carter. The note said-— 


‘* DEAREST Kitty :—Your leading man has 
met with a great misfortune. The bearer will 
explain. Please send Bertie to the theater 
for my clothes and come yourself to the police 
station, with fifty dollars. Don’t fail to come, 
dear, at once,—a/ once, mind,—or the show 
will have no leading man for the 
next thirty days. I am writing this 
on a plank that is as hard as the bald 
pate of Robin Hood's fat friar, so 
will say adieu. CARTER. 


«*P. S.—I’'m afraid it's all off with 
the Xmas tree—tell Marjorie, dear."’ 


The policeman explained. He 
said that begging was punishable 
by a fine of fifty dollars or thirty 
days on the stone heap. If Kitty 
cared to doso, she could leave the 
money with the chief and it would 
be all right. Carter would not be 
obliged to appear in court the next 
morning. Otherwise he would be 
transferred to the quarry the fol- 
lowing day. 

‘“*T shan’t pay one cent!’’ 
declared Kitty. ‘I don’t care 
if he gets thirty years on the stone 
pile—it will be just what he de- 
serves! Qh, Bertie, to think he 
would use me like this when I’m 
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having such a time managing this show!’ 

‘‘Tt’s a burning shame, dear; but you 
wouldn’t leave Harry locked up all night, 
would you ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I would!’ 

*¢ Kitty—Christmas Eve? 

‘* Well, what can I do?” with a shade 
confidence. ‘Skinnerburg would 
drop dead—just simply drop right down 
dead in his tracks if I paid out fifty dol- 
lars. You know he said, Bertie. 
Oh! what am I to do?”’ 

‘* Better send him another telegram,’’ 
said Bertie. 

Kitty jumped at this suggestion. She 
threw mandates to the wind and dispatched 
the following to Skinnerburg’s New York 
address :— 


” 


less 


what 


«Carter is in jail. Fifty dollars fine. Shall 


I pay it or let him stay there ? 


‘¢ Kitty.”’ 


To this she received no reply. Supper 
time came and passed. The company re- 
paired to the theater to await events. 
There no without Carter, and 
they all advised Kitty not to pay the fine 
lest Skinnerburg should take it out of her 
salary. 

Bertie said nothing to the house mana- 
ger, but let the doors open and the audi- 
ence file in as if nothing had happened. 
Kitty ran about the stage distracted. But 
no reply from Skinnerburg. Carter’s 
Christmas tree stood barren and forlorn in 
the far corner of his dressing-room. 

Eight o’ clock came and with it the usual 
clamor and cat-calling of the gallery gods. 
As the time passed it became louder and 
more turbulent. Presently, a tall, lean 
gentleman, sitting well back in the shade, 
could stand it no longer. He jumped up, 
tore down the stairs four steps at a bound, 
rushed round the dress-circle, in through 
the box to the stage door and burst in 
upon them like a cyclone. It was Skinner- 
burg. He had sneaked back looking for 
trouble, and had found it. 

‘¢*What’s the matter here? Why isn’t 
the curtain rung Where’s Kitty ? 


was show 


up ? 
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OF KITTY 
Where’s 
manded. 
Kitty ran in dishevelled and in t 
‘*What’s the trouble here, Kitty 
‘¢Oh, Skinnerburg, Carter is in 
**In jail, is he ? 
get him out ?”’ 


the stage manager 


Chen why « ou 


‘'There’s fifty dollars fine 


‘* Fifty dollars fine? What’ dol- 
lars with a theater full of peo; ’ ey 
claimed Skinnerburg with a wav f the 
hand toward the curtain. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you get him out, Kitty ?’’ 

‘ Because you said not to pay any 
money—’’ 

‘¢ Bah! Kitty you’ve no sense? Here, 
bertie ring up the curtain! Where's Mar- 
jorie? Here you—get out there and speak 
your lines—sing—keep ’em amus« oie 

‘*T’m not dressed—’’ 

‘*Never mind your dress—start the 
show—l’ll have Carter in ten minutes— 


This is a fine state of affairs !—Run up that 


curtain!—This comes from trusting a 
woman—l’ll never trust this show to 
a woman again—lI’ve said that a hundred 
times. Stop your yelling—take your place 
—Millice—’’ 

‘¢ | won’t sing—I won’t do a ing,— 
I’ ll just stand here and scream,’’ cried Mar- 
jorie, ‘‘less I can have my Christmas 
supper!’ 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said Mr. Skinnerburg 
kindly, ‘* you shall have it.’’ 

In a jiffy order came out of cha rhe 
curtain rolled up with a snap. Marjorie, 


iumbling 
] 


sniveling and half-dressed, was mu 


the opening lines to the leading lady as 
Skinnerburg disappeared through the door. 

Kitty ran into her dressing-room and 
threw herself on the couch. sertie stole 
in and knelt down by her. She reached 


up and wound an arm around his neck. 


‘¢T’ll never manage his old sh rain, 
Bertie. After all I’ve done, and trying the 
very best I could to carry out his orders, 
this is the thanks I get!’’ 

‘Don't you do it again, dé said 


Bertie soothingly. 


“You bet I won’t,’’ said Kitt 
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CONVERSE 


Rear Admiral, U. 8. N., and Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 


By James T. 


ALF a dozen naval officers 
4 at the Army and Navy Club, 
one night last winter, were 
thrown into a spirited dis- 
cussion by the statement of 
one of their number that 
the professional specialty of the then com- 
manding officer of the battleship ///:nozs 
was electricity. 

‘* High explosives,’’ promptly interposed 
a second, ‘‘is the captain’s special field, 
although he is an expert electrician.’’ 

‘‘ Torpedo work is his forte, and has 
always been since we were at the Academy 
together,’’ contended a third. 

‘« He’s the best engineer in the service,’ 
declared a fourth, ‘‘ and I happen to know 
that he narrowly missed the appointment 
as Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy.’’ 

‘* All that you have said may be true,’’ 
observed number five, ‘‘but his record 
shows that he is primarily an ordnance 
expert.’’ 

With an air of finality, the remaining 
member of the company, a fellow captain 
of the officer under discussion, said:— 

‘* When you have known him as long as 
I have, you will agree that he was born to 
command, and that administrative ability 
is his long suit.’’ 

That President Roosevelt sides with the 
last view is evident, from the fact that, 
after calling him from the command of the 
[/linois to be Chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment, and a few months later transferring 
him to the head of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, he again transferred him, upon the 
death of Admiral Taylor, to make him, 
in fact if not in title, the military head of 
the Navy and the Secretary’s Chief of Staff 
—for the Chief of the Bureau of Naviga 
tion performs the duties of both. 

Slight of build, perhaps five feet eight 
inches in his shoes, and weighing not much 
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over one hundred and forty pounds, Ad- 
miral Converse impresses even a passing 
acquaintance as a man of great force. He 
has about him that quiet, decisive manner 
which attracts rather than forces acqui- 
escence. He speaks readily and with a 
confidence that tells you his words have 
been weighed beforehand. He seldom 
retracts from a position, for the reason that 
his positions are well grounded before they 
are taken, but I know of no officer in the 
Army or Navy who is more ready to re- 
ceive advice or better able to weather crit- 
icism. 

There is in the man much of that deter- 
mination which one finds in the Vermont- 
ers of sturdy stock. With Admiral Dewey 
and Rear-Admiral Clarke, who commanded 
the Oregon in the Spanish War, Admiral 
Converse constitutes a distinguished trio of 
representatives from the Green Mountain 
State in the Navy to-day. Back in the 
fifties he and Dewey went to the same vil- 
lage school in Vermont. A later decade 
or more they shipped together on the 
Canandaigua. Converse was a midship- 
man on his first cruise, Dewey was ex- 
ecutive officer of the ship, while Admiral 
Farragut was in command of the European 
station. 

Every naval officer’s career is divided 
into two parts: sea duty and duty ashore. 
In the thirteen years of sea service which 
Admiral Converse has~-had, most of it has 
been spent on a foreign station, and today 
he holds the record for having known and 
broken bread with more potentates than 
any other officer in the Navy. 

His memory of detail, of dates, conver- 
sations, faces and names is marvelous. He 
can tell the story of his life without hesita 
ting for a date or the name ofa place. He 
recites readily the itinerary of every ship 
he has ever served on, and can quote ver- 
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Rear-Admiral George A. Converse, U. S. N. 


batim conversations he has heard or par- 
ticipated in between his commanding officer 
and various sovereigns, Some one asked 
him once: ‘‘ Admiral, why do you burden 
your mind with so many details, interesting 
as they are?” 

‘‘ Burden,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I never mem- 
orize details; they find lodgment in my 
mind almost without my knowledge.’’ 

When Prince Henry, while in this coun- 
try, had finished a thorough inspection of 
the ///:nots, under Captain Converse, he 
turned to him and said: ‘‘ The neatness 
of this ship is a genuine surprise to me; I 
can’t get my captains to keep such a 
ship.” 

And this brings me to Converse as a 
commanding officer. He is credited with 
the remark that he would rather command 
a battleship than be President of the United 
States. Even his enemies will tell you that 
he would rather be right than be either. 
The official verdict at the Navy Depart- 
ment is that the ///inozs, in command of 


Captain Converse, was an ideal ship. Offi- 
cers and men were loyal to their captain to 
an extent seldom seen in any Navy The 
[/linots had fewer courts-martial than any 
other battleship in the Navy rhe on'y 
complaint ever made to the « iin was by 
an ordinary seaman who had gotten in 
trouble for the fourth or fifth time, *and 
received an appropriate sentence. He 
asserted, with some show of feeling, that 
** Nobody*couldn’t get no justice on this 
ship.’’ The captain’s answer +s 1¢ ts 
impossible to do justice to you 

For the first five weeks that he was 
Chief of the Bureau of Equi \dmi- 
ral Converse was not seen in t office of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Some officer 
remarked to him that the Secretary might 
think it strange that he was not consulted 


more frequently upon sul 
that Bureau. 

‘¢ When I am confronted a prob- 
lem in the solution of which I feel need 
of the Secretary’s counsel I shall refer it to 


affecting 
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him,’’? was the Admiral’s reply. ‘* Until 
now no question has arisen which I could 
not dispose of without troubling the Secre- 
tary.’’ ‘The answer was thoroughly typi- 
cal of the man. Afloat or ashore he never 
shirked a responsibility in his life and yet 
he is not personally ambitious and his 
first few weeks as Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation have clearly shown that he 
has no desire to ‘‘run the Navy.’’ 

Soon after Secretary Morton assumed 
the Naval Portfolio he was confronted with 
a question over which the staff and line 
elements of the Navy have been fighting 
for years. Realizing his own inability to 
dispose of a matter of which he knew so 
little he referred it to Admiral Converse 
to decide. After looking over the papers 
the Admiral returned them to the Secretary 
with this remark:— 

‘¢T shall decide that, Mr. Secretary, if 
it is your wish. I think, however, you 
could obtain better results if you took 
the opinions of several other Bureau 
Chiefs in conjunction with my own and 
on the base of all of them reached your 
own conclusion six months from now when 
you have had an opportunity to study the 
problem in all of its phases.’? Some offi- 
cers of the line blamed him for passing 
up the opportunity to win such a victory 
over the staff. 

Many friends as Admiral Converse has 
in and out of the Navy he has more ad- 
mirers than intimates. He is approach- 
able but it is not every one who gets 
very close to him. He is not as reserved 
as was Admiral Sampson, and once he 
knows a man thoroughly and knows he 
can trust him he trusts him not half but 
all the way and so impresses him with 
the responsibility of the trust imposed that 
he is seldom tricked. 

His record afloat brought Admiral Con- 
verse his appointment to the Bureau of 
Navigation. His knowledge of men, his 
marked administrative ability, his success- 
ful command of the ///inozs, and his pre- 
vious records in command of the £u/er- 


prise and the M/outgomery, showed what 
might be expected of him in his present 
billet. But Admiral Converse is more, if 
a man can be more, than the ideal Naval 
officer. His record ashore won him his 
appointment as Chief, successively of the 
Bureaus of Equipment and Ordnance. All 
of his twenty-three years of shore duty 
have been spent in duty under the Bureau 
of Ordnance. Several times he was on 
duty at the Torpedo station and while there 
prepared the specifications for the Light- 
ning, the first wooden torpedo boat in the 
American Navy, and superintended its 
consiruction. Later he prepared the speci- 
fications for the Cushzng, the first modern 
torpedo boat of the Navy, and also superin- 
tended its construction. Finally he was 
ordered ashore to assume charge of the 
torpedo station, and with Lieut. Bernadou 
has done more than any other officer in 
the Navy in the development of smoke- 
less powder. He ranks to-day as one of 
the modern ordnance experts of the world, 
and while Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance he laid the foundation for the 
solution of the serious problems which 
confronted the Navy as the result of 
the use of smokeless powder. 

Wrapped up heart and soul in the Navy 
to which he has devoted and come near 
sacrificing his life, Admiral Converse has 
the satisfaction of never having applied to 
the Department for a single assignment 
since he entered the Naval Academy from 
Vermont in 1861. Only on one occa- 
sion was he ever offered an alternative 
in the selection of duty. He stated his 
preference, which was not observed. The 
doing of the duty that is before him with 
all his might has been the daily effort of 
this officer. His reward for it came on the 
day of his appointment to his present post. 
The unofficial announcement was made in 
these words: ‘‘* The foremost man in the 
Navy has been appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation.’’ No officer of the 
service needed to be told that that man 
was George A. Converse. 











GENERAL PRINCE SVIATOPOLK-MIRSK\ 


HE new Russian Minister of the Interior appointed to succeed M. von Plehve, 
T who was recently assassinated, is to-day the most powerful man in R 1 and 

at the same time the chief hope of the more progressive party. H lorty- 
seven years old, the son of a famous general, and a member of the old nobility, and 
has served with distinction in the army and as Governor of more than one great 
province. His wife, the Countess Bobrinsky, is well known as a friend of ‘Tolstoy 
and a woman of the greatest intellectual attainments who has made her salon in St. 
Petersburg the center of the more advanced Russian journalists. The first proc- 
lamations of Prince Mirsky seem to promise much for the future of more liberal 
government in Russia. 
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' Beekman Winthrop. 


A COLONIAL GOVERNOR AT TWENTY-EIGHT 


By Frederick T. Birchall 


SLIGHT, dark-haired, young man 
(he is under thirty years old, and 
has been out of the fostering care of 
Harvard University a bare four years, ) is 
ruling a territory of some thirty-six hundred 
square miles and a population of something 
like a million souls, in the name of the 
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United States. Such reports as have come 
from there in the few months during which he 
has been in possession of his kingdom have 
indicated that he is ruling wisely, that in a 
not altogether harmonious population he is 
bringing order out of the chaos left by long 
misgovernment, and that he is fast overcom- 
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ing such prejudice as his youth aroused when 
so important a charge was entrusted to him. 

When President Roosevelt, last April, 
announced the appointment of Beekman 
Winthrop, of New York, to be Governor of 
Porto Rico there was very general curiosity 
to know who the new Governor was and 
what he had done to be trusted with re- 
sponsibilities so large. His name indicated 
that he was of good family. As a matter 
of fact he is a descendant of the John 
Winthrop who was the first Governor of 
Massachusetts, and he was named for 
James W. Beekman, who in his time did 
so much for the hospitals of New York 
city. It appeared further that he was mod- 
erately wealthy, that he had come out of 
Harvard with the class of ’97, had attended 
the Harvard Law School after that, and 
was a member of the New York bar. 

At Harvard, young Beekman Winthrop 
was neither a bookworm nor an idler. He 
was not physically built for athletics like 
his elder brother Frederic, noted as the 
strongest man in the University in his day, 
so he didn’t seek fame either on the football 
field or the river. After graduating, he went 
to the Harvard Law School for three years 
more. Then he looked about for a career. 

The Spanish War was just over. It had 
left the Philippines and other large stretches 
of territory on Uncle Sam’s hands. Young 
Winthrop thought he Saw his chance in the 
new possessions. The Taft Commission 
was about to set out for the Philippines to 
install a civil government there in place of 
military rule. Young Winthrop asked for 
a job, got a one-thousand-dollar clerkship 
under the commission, and set out for the 
islands across the world. 

It wasn’t a job that a well-to-do young 
lawyer with good family connections might 
be expected to crave. But there was an 
opportunity. Young Mr. Winthrop swal- 
lowed the disagreeableness, spent the thou- 
sand dollars, and some more, in such crea- 
ture comforts as were attainable, and buck- 
led down to work. He learned Spanish, 
studied native conditions, and interested 
himself in the problems the Commission 
had to solve. He was tactful and ener- 
getic and industrious. 

It wasn’t more than a year before Pres- 
ident Taft, of the Philippine Commission, 
became the first Governor of the islands. 
He needed a private secretary and he chose 
the young New York lawyer, who hadn’t 


seen anything undignified in filling a clerk” 
ship under the Commission, and who took 
an interest in the big things being done 
around him. 

As private secretary the former clerk be- 
came the Governor’s right hand man. 
Soon he was assistant executive secretary 
of the Philippine government. ‘Then the 
secretary, broken down by hard work and 
climate, came home on leave and he be- 
came acting secretary. Presently he was 
secretary. He was an indispensable cog 
in the colonial machinery. He had a 
share in the negotiations which settled the 
troublesome problem of the Friars. He 
had a larger share in settling other prob- 
lems of land tenure and native rights. 


Changes come quickly in a new country. 
By and by a judge for a new court was 
needed. Young Mr. Winthr was a 
lawyer; also he was manifestly the best man 
in the Islands for that place. ‘The Gover- 


nor made him Judge of the Court of First 
Instance. 

Governor Taft was called home in time 
to be Secretary of War in place of Elihu 
Root. Commissioner Wright was made 
Governor and a new Philippine Commis- 
sioner had to be chosen. Then there came 
to President Roosevelt stories about the 
young man who was getting ahead so 
rapidly in the insular government. 

But the President hesitated. The young 
man was so very young; his progress had 


been rapid already, and there were 
others with claims—political claims—which 
Judge Winthrop in the Philippines had not. 


So the other claims won and young 
Mr. Winthrop remained in his Judgeship. 
And last April the time came when the 
President had to choose a new Governor 


of Porto Rico to succeed Gi Hunt, re- 
signed. It wasa post requiring diplomacy, 
a varied knowledge of insular affairs, the 


peculiarities of native races, some experi- 
ence in the law, untiring energy and the 
knack of not making mistakes. Such men 
were rare. Then the presi remem- 


bered the young Judge out in the Philip- 
pines, who had just such a reputation and 
whose ancestor had been the first Gover 
nor of Massachusetts. ‘There was his man. 
A few strokes of the pen and Judge Win- 


throp of Manila, under thirty years old 
and only four years out of Harvard, be- 
came His Excellency, Governor Winthrop 
of Porto Rico 








THE BATTLE OF TELITZ 


By a Japanese Officer Who Took Part in the Battle 


It is against the custom of the Japanese officers to recount their own exploits or those 
of their army. The editors are not allowed therefore to give the name of the author 
of the following narrative, they can only guarantee the genuineness of the story. 


EWS came from the North 
that General Stakelberg was 
about to pay a visit to the 
South. Seventy thousand 
of the Manchurian Army 
of Russia were coming down 
to console their brethren in Port Arthur, 
over the Nanshan and Kinchau affairs. The 
main body of the second army of Nippon 
turned North. The rest of the second army 
occupied the heights south of Pulandien. 
There we fortified the heights, dug trenches, 
and made ourselves comfortable for the 
conning of the Russian Army. Is it possible, 
said we all, that for once our friends of the 
North would be accommodating enough to 
cone to us, and try our refreshments in a 
shop of our own choosing? Are we really to 
have the rare luxury of a fortified position? 
What an unexpected pleasure! It was 
not altogether unpleasant to us, with the 
memory of the Nanshan slope so fresh in 

our minds, to turn the table upon the 

Russian and let him have upon his de- 
voted head all the deluge of shots and 

shells which they had emptied upon us on 

the mined slopes of the Nanshan. Our 

vanguard reached the deserted little vil- 
lage of Likiatun; there we made all prep- 
arations and waited for over ten days. No 

sign of the enemy. We were impatient. 

If the mountain would not come to us 
there is certainly no other way but to go 
tothe mountain. We broke camp; we were 
conquered by our impatience. The day 

was cloudless; its summer glory riotous 

and the heat of it was without mercy. A 
wave of heat struck us as we emerged upon 
an extensive plateau opening out and away 
from a group of hills through which we 
had been marching. Purple peaks fenced 
us in. There ran a narrow, sandy path like 
a thread, before us. Pushing, always 
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pushing ahead on this mountain road was 
the line of our men, ammunition carts, and 
transportation wagons as well as our moun- 
tain guns. To our right, breaking the 
horizon and skirting the foot of the hill, I 
saw a line of telegraph wires. That was 
where the East-China railway was running. 
Here and there weeping willows gave grace 
to the landscape, and here and there also 
the monotony of the green was broken by 
Chinese mountain villages. From the 
front came faint reports of rifles and guns 
that told of skirmishes with the outposts 
of the enemy. Now and then you could 
see a puff and a cotton-like ball of smoke 
would float away above the horizon. On 
the second day of our march, which was 
rather difficult because we covered the 
mountainous stretch most of the time, we 
saw before us the large town of Wafan- 
tien. It was one of the larger depots of 
the East-China railway. We were told 
that a large number of Russian soldiers 
camped in this town the night before we 
entered it. My host of the night told me 
that in the same bed which I occupied, 
slept a Russian officer, the very night previ- 
ous. Our army was in touch with the 
enemy and the reports of the rifle fire from 
the outpost were almost continuous, all of 
which meant that a general engagement 
was at hand. Threading through one side 
of the town was a river. The water was 
low; in its dried bed I could see many a 
picturesque souvenir of the Russian camp 
that was. At the time the white tents of 
the Nippon army had taken possession 
of the sandy stretch of the river course. 
Up and down the sandy bed of the stream 
you could see our soldiers fetching water 
or gathered over their evening meals, 
and the bonfires played picturesquely upon 
the white of the tent and the yellow of the 
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sand, and the ensemd/e of this unique 
scene made me think of an earthly milky 
way with the falling stars shooting away 
here and there. 

A certain portion of our army which 
formed the left wing was at that time camp- 
ing at Fuchau. Our commander sent word 
that night to the officers of our left wing by 
two orderlies; the message that they carried 
to the left wing was that to-morrow morn- 
ing a certain portion of its force should be 
sent along a road that would bring it 
out upon the rear of the enemy’s left wing. 
Later I had a chat with one of these order- 
lies. He said to me:— 

‘We left Wafantien at midnight. It 
was as black as pitch. We were perfect 
strangers to the highways and bypaths—in 
fact, we knew nothing about the lay of the 
land before us. Naturally the difficulties 
we met seem quite humorous at the present 
time, but they were heart-rending when 
we were going through them. When I 
reached the headquarters of our left wing 
it was four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
next day. At the time I arrived men of 
the left wing were just to start at double- 
quick in the direction of Fuchau. As soon 
as I delivered my message, of course, they 
changed the direction. If by some acci- 
dent the message had been delayed for a 
few minutes they would have made for 
Fuchau, and so would have missed an 
opportunity of covering themselves with 
glory, as they did, and naturally the out- 
come of the battle would have been far 
from being as completely victorious for our 
army as it really turned out to be.’’ 

On this day, at about five o’clock in the 
evening, the reports of the guns began to 
come pretty thickly. Later on I found out 
that this was the artillery duel that our bat- 
tery on this side of the Telitz had with the 
enemy’s guns. At this encounter the com- 
manding officer of the fourth company, 
Imagawa Rokuzo was severely wounded, 
and all the officers except Lieutenant Shi- 
mizu were either killed or wounded. That 
night none of us, from the commander-in- 
chief down to the humblest of privates, 
slept. At two a. m., on the following day, 
the order was given for general advance. 
The next day broke with a fierce roar of 
guns along the entire stretch of our front. 
I ran at my top speed with the reports of 
the guns for my guide. 

The battle of Telitz was entirely unlike 
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that of Kinchau or that of Nanshan. The 
battle was carried on over an extensive bat- 
tlefield, and the panorama of the battlefield 
was one of the most inspiring as well as the 
most picturesque 1 have ever imagined in 
my life. ‘The battlefield was crowned with 
many a hill; streams broke the monotony 
of the landscape. Here and there could 
be seen the belchings of smoke. As a bat- 
tlefield its picturesqueness was complete. 
My eyes followed the Fuchau River, and 
skirting around the hills, in the distance I 
saw the village of Likiatun, and I could 
see plainly the field hospital that was placed 
in that village. At this time the battle in 
front of me was reaching its height. The 
smoke that curled up into the air became 
more and more dense, and greater and 
greater in size, especially in the direction 
of Likiatun and Wokiatien. I saw a great 
cloud of dust raised by a large number of 
ammunition wagons which were racing at 
top speed. Beyond Wokiatien, not far 
from it, was the actual battlefield on which 
our battery was trying its metal against the 
severe fire of the enemy. ‘To the west 
of Likiatun, rising to the height of about 
two hundred and fifty meters, you could 
see a range of rocky peaks running away to 
the north like petrified waves in a choppy 
sea. Railways, highways, picturesque 
Chinese villages were sewing and embroid- 
ering these hillsides and valleys, always 
racing away to the north. ‘The excellency 
of the position for defensive purposes, espe- 
cially for heavy batteries shooting down 
into the plain, was evident even to the eye 
of thelaity. It was not surprising, therefore, 
to find the Russian engineers had pinned 
their faith and confidence on this excellent 
natural defense. ‘The men of our right 
wings were moving up the mountain sides 
like desperate waves. ‘They had already oc- 
cupied the hillsides; between them and the 
enemy only a strip of mountain air across 
a gorge. ‘The enemy on the other side 
held themselves with admirable restraint. 
Everything on their side seemed to be 
completed; only a signal was wanting. 
After the fighting we learned from the 
prisoners the following details of the Rus- 
sian movements: There was a counsel-of- 
war at the headquarters, ‘the night before 
the engagement. The staff officers urged 
the wisdom of a surprise upon our army 
by a sudden night attack which was to 
be desperate and swift. One set of officers 
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advocated the attack on our left wing, 
another held that the weakest point in our 
formation was our center, which was in the 
direction of Shukiaso. At last they decided 
to deliver the night attack against our cen- 
ter. Picked men of the strength of one 
batallion were selected from their ranks. 
This body began its movement against us 
at about twelve o’clock midnight. They 
formed themselves into two companies and 
one of them advancing from the left in the 
direction of Wangshiko, marched upon the 
highway to Shukiaso. The other took to 
the right and starting from Likiatun tried 
to make its way to the same objective. 
The latter, however, managed to lose its 
way somehow and at the appointed time, 
when both of those companies were to de- 
liver the simultaneous attack against our 
center, there was only one of them upon 
the ground. ‘The enemy concluded that 
the company which was at the scene of the 
attack was not sufficient to make an effect- 
ive movement against our center and de- 
cided to wait for the coming of the other 
company which they expected. Impa- 
tiently these men waited; and upon their 
impatience the day began to dawn. 

Our army was not slow to recognize the 
movement of the Russians. No sight was 
more tempting, more pleasant to the eye 
than the one that was stretching out at our 
feet in the early light of day that morning. 
We looked down upon the body of Rus- 
sians, their foolhardiness took us by surprise, 
for once they were brave enough to give 
us the advantage of topography. All that 
we had to do was to shoot down upon our 
enemy; up to this time the Russians always 
had had the advantage of geography on their 
side, never before had I realized what 
fun they must have had in shooting down 
upon us point blank as they did from 
the heights of Nanshan. A perfect stream 
of our shells searched them in every hid 
ing spot; our shots pursued them into the 
huts of Shukiaso, under the stumps of the 
willow trees, everywherein short. Patiently 
they seemed to wait for the arrival of their 
comrades whom they expected to come to 
their rescue, but time went on and no help 
came to them. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when 
we saw coming out from their hiding places 
a small band of Russian soldiers. That 
was the beginning of the fierce onslaught. 
It was as if somebody had revived in this 


civilized day of ours the scenes from the 
old story books, when swords, spears, bows 
and arrows were the only weapons of 
war and men slashed away at each other. 
It was actually a hand to hand encoun- 
ter. A number of men lost their arms 
and a number were trampled under foot. 
It was just at this time that we saw a 
Russian officer, among the second regiment 
of the East Siberian Rifles, rise from the 
ranks and leaping over the dead bodies of 
his men and comrades and putting himself 
at the head of the ranks, try by his 
daring example to revive the spirits of 
his men. Against the lurid background 
of blood and fire he made a superb 
figure, always rushing in front of his 
men, his sword gleaming ever over the 
heads of the fighting men; time and again 
his men were driven back and time and 
again this officer drove them back literally 
against the points of our bayonets. 

But one man can never turn the flood tide 
of a panic-stricken thousand. At les‘, 
doubtless thinking that the superhurrcn 
heroism of his hopeless charge would yet 
turn the tide of his men, this officer rushed 
out calling always and loudly upon his men 
to follow. When he was within a few feet 
of our men he turned his head to see 
whether his men were obeying his order. 
Instead of following at his heels, inspired 
by this superb example of daring, his sol- 
diers were trampling upon each other in the 
mad effort to run away. The sight broke 
his heart evidently. He turned the point 
of the sword he had held against himself. 
An instant later he fell with his heart 
pierced through. 

Our men could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of pausing for a moment to applaud 
this rare and magnificent example of cour- 
age and daring on the part of the enemy. 
After the battle they found his dead body, 
and with military honors they buried it. 

By the time I reached the scene of 
battle, at about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, they were almost annihilated. 
On our right wing the battle was ripening. 
Upon our left wing also the reports of rifles 
were coming thicker than ever. 

It was in this mélée of blood and sword 
that I saw a sight that touched me deeply. 
I noticed two men in our ranks; the rea- 
son they attracted my attention particularly 
must have been because they seemed to 
fight together side by side. T.ong before 
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this, to be sure, I had found the min each 

other’s association more than once. Later 

I found out that the younger of these men 

came from a well-to-do Samurai family 

not far from my native town; the older 

man was from the same place as the 

younger. In fact, the father of the older 

man had spent all his life in the service 

of the family from which the younger man 

came. In other words they were, so to 

speak, master and man. On this terrific 

day, when they were within a few meters 

of the Russians, when they fought with 

rocks, swords and anything they could get 

hold of, I saw these men cling to each 

other closely. At the height of the bloody 

excitement the older seemed to be mindful 

of the younger always. At one time a few 

of the Russians actually succeeded in rush- 

ing upon a part of our line. One of the 

Russians raised the butt of his rifle about 

to strike the younger of these two men. 

Then I saw the older swing forward and 

literally hurl down the Russian with the 

bayonet through his body. A little later 

the young man was shot in the leg and 

fell. I saw the older man forget himself 

completely, forsake his gun, kneel down 

beside the young friend of his, and not 

finding a piece of cloth, he tore the front 

of his shirt. He stuffed a little piece of 

cloth into the bullet hole in the leg of 

his friend. He dressed and bandaged 

the wound as best he could. Then after a 
little while, because of the fierceness of 

the fight about me, I lost sight of these men. 

When I came upon them a few minutes 
later, they were together side by side. 

The elder of them was also wounded 

by this time, but he seemed to be using 
his body as a shield for the younger man 
against the Russian bullets which were 
falling thickly all about him. As I passed 
I said to the older man, who was half 
standing, always covering his young mas- 
ter: ‘‘Can’t you manage to carry yourself 
to the rear with your friend—to the field 
hospital, or to some shelter behind this 
hill ?’” 

‘“*Oh, it is all right,’’ he answered. 
‘*My young master is wounded a little, 
but he will recover in a minute, I think. 
Then we shall get at the Russians again.’’ 

I pointed to the ragged wound which a 
Russian bullet had made upon his own 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘that is a 
scratch. Don’t mind that.’’ 
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At this time it seemed as if the enemy 
was trying his best to drive in and break 
through our right wing. To this end he 
centered all his fire and energy. ‘The enemy 
was about three regiments in strength. 
We saw the concentrating movement, and 
our reserve was called into action to sup 
port our right wing at once, and one por- 
tion of this reserve leaped over the hill 
ranges to the east of Denkiatun and 
emerged upon the hillside of Chengtzshan. 
Our vanguard also which was marching 
along the Haicheng road, hearing the 
reports of the rifles in the direction of our 
right wing, changed its course. So it care 


to pass that the enemy’s forces, which were 
concentrated and meant to be hurled 
against our right wing with the intention 


of piercing it, found themselves to their 
utter amazement completely surrounded 
by our forces. It is to their credit that 
they held their positions with 
bravery and tenacity. 

It was just at this juncture that the battal 


splendid 


ion under the command of Ando appeared 
to the rear of the enemy and occupied a 
hill. The occupation of this height threat 


ened the enemy’s retreat. He sawit. Asa 
result he began to make his way back. 
This retreat was thrown into a veritable 
rout. The enemy reformed several times 
and tried their bravest to make a retreat in 
order, but all in vain. 
irresistible as the front of a flood over 
the plain. Suddenly the sky became 
black and the rain-like flood cam« 
upon the battlefield. The 
highly dramatic, the storm beating upon 


The rout was as 


down 


scent was 


a great battlefield burnt with powder, 
stained with blood and smothered with 
the smoke of guns. In an instant all 
the hillsides were buried away out of 
sight in a nightly fog. ‘The fierce wind 
filled heaven and earth with sound 
like unto the smashing of many hills. It 
was certainly the happiest run of luck for 


the enemy. It impeded our pursuit. It 
was at five o’clock in the evening that all 
was still. Beyond all doubt the enemy 
must have employed the entire force at 
command in this battle. They numbered 
about fifty thousand men. ‘The enemy’s 
casualities were estimated at five or six 
thousand. We lost about one thousand in 
dead and wounded, and from this simple 
figure one could see what a complete 
victory it was. 








THE PRYUSTEC TOS 


A Novel of the Northwest 


By Ralph Connor 


Author of ‘*The Sky Pilot,” ‘* Black Rock,’’ Ete. 


Synopsis OF PRECEDING CHapTERS. ‘‘ Shock’? Mocgregor, a young evangelist sent 


out from an Eastern University to the 


unsettled Canadian Northwest, on his way 


to Avs station saves an old prospector from drowning and brings him back to his home. 


CHAPTER IX 


TIM CARROLL 


RA Sa ERE stood at the door 
PAS) Perault, Josie and Marion 
waiting for Shock and the 
Old Prospector to drive up. 
The contrast between the 
two men in the buckboard 
The one, a young man 





was striking. 
with muscular frame, a strong, fresh face 
innocent of worldly wisdom and marked 
by the frankness of an unspoiled faith 
in men and things; the other an old 
man, tall, slight, with a face worn and 


weary, delicately featured and_ kindly 
enough, but with a mask of inscrutable re- 
serve tinged with that distrust of men and 
things that comes of a bitter experience 
of the world’s falsities. The indomitable 
spirit, refusing to accept defeat, still lived 
and hoped with a persistence at once ex- 
traordinary and pathetic. 

A gleam of light shot across his pale, im- 
passive face as his eyes fell upon his 
daughter who, in the presence of a stran- 
ger, shrank back behind Josie. He beck- 
oned her to him. 

‘*Come, my daughter,’’ he said in a 
clear, musical voice. 

Then she forgot her shyness and threw 
herself at him. 

‘Oh! Father,’? she cried in a low, 
smothered voice, her whole frame shaking 
as she clung to him. 

For a single instant the old man held 
her to him, his pale face once more il- 
lumed by that momentary gleam, then said 
in calm tones in which mingled surprise, 
raillery, almost rebuke, ‘‘ Why, my child, 
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this is indeed 
come home.” 

At the tone the girl shrank back and 
regained her ordinary quiet manner. 

‘<You are hurt, father,’’ she said so 
quietly that her father glanced with quick 
surprise at her. He hardly knew as yet 
this daughter of his who had come to him 
only two months ago, and whom for fifteen 
years he had not seen. 

‘¢ A mere touch,’’ he answered care- 
lessly, ‘*a broken collar bone, inconven- 
ient but neither painful nor dangerous, 
and an additional touch of rheumatism 
which, though extremely annoying, will 
prove only temporary. After a few days 
of your nursing we shall be able to re- 
sume our march, eh, Perault ?’’ 

‘¢ Qui, bon, dat so,’’ said Perault, grin- 
ning his eager acquiescence. ‘‘ De ole boss 
he stop for noting.’’ 

The old man began carefully to raise 
himself off the seat of the buckboard. 

‘‘Ha!’’ catching his breath, ‘rather 
sharp that, Mr. Macgregor. Oh! I for- 
got. Pardon me,’’ he continued with 
fine old-time courtesy, ‘‘ permit me to in- 
troduce you to my daughter. Marion, 
this is Mr. Macgregor, but for whose 
timely and heroic assistance I might even 
now be tumbling about at the fitful fancy 
of the Black Dog. We both have cause 
to be grateful to him.’’ 

With a suppressed cry the girl, who dur- 
ing her father’s words had been looking 
at him with a white face and staring 
eyes, sprang towards Shock who was stand- 


an extraordinary wel- 
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ing at the pony’s head, seized his hand 
between hers, kissed it passionately, flung 
it away and returned hurriedly to her 
father’s side. 

‘‘It was nothing at all,’’ said Shock 
when he had recovered from his confusion, 
‘¢any one would have done it and be- 
sides—”’ 

With a wave of his hand the old 
man brushed aside Shock’s statement as 
of no importance. 

‘* We shall hope for opportunity to show 
our gratitude, Mr. Macgregor,’’ he said, 
his clear voice taking a deeper tone than 
usual. ‘*Now,’’ he continued briskly, 
‘*let us proceed with this somewhat seri- 
ous business of getting into blankets. Just 
lift my feet round, my daughter. Ah! 
The long ride has stiffened the joints. Oh! 
One moment, my dear.’’ The old man’s 
face was wet and ghastly pale and _ his 
breath came in quick gasps. ‘A difficult 
operation, Mr. Macgregor,”’ he said apolo- 
getically, ‘‘but we shall accomplish it in 
time. Wait, my dear, I fancy I shall do 
better without your assistance. At least I 
shall be relieved of uncertainty as to re- 
sponsibility for my pains. An important 
consideration, Mr. Macgregor. Uncer- 
tainty adds much to the sum of human 
suffering,’’ continued the old philosopher, 
only the ghastly hue of his mask-like face 
giving token of the agony he was enduring. 

Then Shock came to him. 

‘* Let me carry you,’’ he said, ‘it will 
give you less pain, I am sure.’’ 

‘‘ Well it can hardly give more.’’ 

‘¢ Put your arms about my neck. There. 
Now don’t try to help yourself.” 

‘¢Most sound advice. I surrender,’’ 
said the old man, his philosophic tone in 
striking contrast to his ghastly face. ‘* But 
one most difficult to accept.’’ 

Gently, easily as if he had been a child, 
Shock lifted him from the buckboard, car- 
ried him into the house and laid him upon 
his bed. The old man was faint with his 
pain. 

‘‘«Thank you, sir—that was distinctly 
easier. You are—a mighty man. Perault! 
[ think—I—” 

His voice faded away into silence and his 
head fell back. The girl sprang forward with 
a cry of fear, but Shock was before her. 

‘‘The brandy, Perault! Quick!” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t fear, Miss Colebrook, he 
will soon be all right.’’ 


The girl glanced into Shock’s face and 
at once grew calm again. Soon, 
the stimulus of the brandy, the old man 
revived. 


‘© Ah?’ 


he said, drawing a long breath 
and looking with a faint, apologetic smile 
at the anxious faces about him. ‘* Pardon 
my alarming you. I am getting old rhe 


long drive and the somewhat severe pain 
weakened me, I fear.’’ 

‘*Indeed, you have no need to apolo- 
gize. It is more than I could have stood,’’ 
said Shock in genuine admiration. 

‘Thank you,’’ said the old man. 
‘« Now we shall get into blankets. I have 
the greatest faith in blankets, sir, the 
greatest faith. I have rolled myself in wet 
blankets in mid-winter, when suffering from 
a severe cold, and have come forth per- 
fectly recovered. You remember the Elk 
Valley, Perault ?”’ 

**Qui, for sure. I say dat tam ole boss 
blam-fool. Hees cough! cough! ver’ bad. 
Nex’ mornin’, by gar, he’s all right.’’ 

In half an hour, with Perault’s assist- 
ance, Shock had the old man between 
heated blankets, exhausted with pain but 
resting comfortably. 

‘‘Mr. Macgregor,’’ said the old man 
taking Shock by the hand, ‘‘ I have found 
that life sooner or later brings opportunity 


to discharge every obligation. Such an op- 
portunity I shall eagerly await.’’ 

‘‘T have done no more than any man 
should,’’ replied Shock simply. And I 
am only glad to have had the chance.’’ 

‘*Chance!’’ echoed the Old Prospector. 
‘<I have found that we make our chances, 
sir. But now you will require lodging. I 
regret I cannot offer you hospitality. Per- 


ault, go down to the Stopping Place, pre- 
sent my compliments to Carroll, and ask 
him to give Mr. Macgregor the best 
accommodation he has. ‘The best is none 
too good. And, Perault, we shall need 
another pony and a new outfit. In a few 
days we must be on the move again. See 
Carroll about these things and _ report. 
Meantime, Mr. Macgregor, you will re- 
main with us to tea.’’ 

‘¢ Carroll!’’ exclaimed Perault in 


a tone 

of disgust. ‘*Dat man no good ’tall. I 

get you one ponycheap. Dat Carroll he’s 
one beeg tief.”’ 

The little Frenchman’s eyes glittered 


with hate. 
‘« Perault,’’ replied the Old Prospector 
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quietly, ‘I quite understand you have 
your own quarrel with Carroll, but these 
are my affairs. Carroll will not cheat 
me.’’ 

‘*Ah! Bah!’’ spat Perault in a vicious 
undertone of disgust. ‘‘De ole boss he 
blam-fool. He not see not’ing.’’ And 
Perault departed, grumbling and swearing, 
to make his deal with Carroll. 

Timothy Carroll was a man altogether 
remarkable, even in that country of re- 
markable men. Of his past history little 
was known. At one time a Hudson Bay 
trader, then a freighter. At present he 
‘*ran’’ the Loon Lake Stopping Place and 
a livery stable, took contracts in freight 
and conducted a general trading business 
in horses, cattle, —anything, in short, that 
could be bought and sold in that country. 
A man of powerful physique and great 
shrewdness, he easily dominated the com- 
munity of Loon Lake. He was a curious 
mixture of incongruous characteristics. At 
the same time many a poor fellow had 
found in him a friend in sickness or ‘‘ in 
hard luck,’’ and by his wife and family he 
was adored. His tenderness for little, 
lame Patsy was the marvel of all who knew 
the terrible Tim Carroll. He had a furi- 


ous temper, and in wrath was_ truly 
terrifying, while in matters of trade 


he was cool, cunning and unscrupulous. 
But, though Perault had suffered at 
the hands of the big Irishman, the chief 
cause of his hatred was not personal. He 
knew what many others in the community 
suspected, that for years Carroll had sys- 
tematically robbed and had contributed 
largely to the ruin of his ‘‘ ole boss.’’ 
Walter Mowbray was haunted by one en- 
slaving vice. He was by temperament and 
by habit a gambler. It was this vice that 
had been his ruin, In the madness of his 
passion he had risked and lost, one fatal 
night in the old land, the funds of the 
financial institution of which he was the 
trusted and honored head. In the agony 
of his shame he had fled from his home, 
leaving in her grave his broken-hearted 
wife and abandoning to the care of his 
maiden sister his little girl of a year old, and 
had sought in the feverish search for gold, 
relief from the haunting memory, redemp- 
tion for himself and provision for his child. 
In his prospecting experiments success had 
attended him. He developed in a marvel- 
ous degree the prospector’s instinct, for 
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instinct it appeared to be; and many of 
the important prospects and some of the 
most valuable mines in southern British 
Columbia had been discovered by him. It 
was at this point that Carroll took a hand. 
Acting in collusion with the expert agent 
for the British American Gold and Silver 
Mining Company, he had bought for hun- 
dreds of dollars and sold for thousands, 
the Old Prospector’s claims. Not that the 
old man had lost that financial ability or 
that knowledge of human nature that had 
given him his high place in former days, 
but he was possessed of a dream of wealth 
so vast that ordinary fortunes shrank into 
insignificance in comparison. He had 
fallen under the spell of an Indian tale of 
a lost river of fabulous wealth in gold that 
disturbed all his sense of value. In one 
of his prospecting tours he had come upon 
an old Indian hunter, torn by a grizzly and 
dying. For weeks he nursed the old In- 
dian in his camp with tender but unavail- 
ing care. In gratitude the dying man had 
told of the lost river that flowed over rocks 
and sands sown with gold. In his young 
days the Indian had seen the river and 
had gathered its ‘‘yellow sands and 
stones ’’; in later years, however, when he 
had come to know something of the value 
of this ‘‘ yellow sand and stones’’ he had 
sought the river, but in vain. A mountain 
peak in one vast slide had filled up the 
valley, diverted the course of the river, 
and changed the whole face of the coun- 
try. For many summers the Indian had 
sought with the unfaltering patience of his 
race the bed of the lost river, and at 
length, that very summer, he had discov- 
ered it. Deep down in a side cafion, in 
the bed of a trickling brook, he had found 
‘* yellow sand and stones’’ similar to those 
of the lost river of his youth. 

Under the spell of that dream of wealth 
he found it easy to pay his ‘‘ debts of 
honor’’ to Carroll with mining claims 
which, however, valuable in themselves, 
were to him paltry in comparison with the 
wealth of the Lost River which every year 
brought him nearer to and which one 
day he was sure he would possess. 

Perault’s devotion to his ‘‘ole boss’’ 
was equaled only by his hate of those who 
robbed while they derided him and he set 
himself to the task of thwarting their ne- 
farious schemes. For this Perault had in- 


curred the savage wrath of Carroll and 
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more than once had suffered bodily injury 
at his hands, 

The Stopping Place was filled with men 
from the ranges, freighters from the trail 
and the nondescript driftwood that’ the 
waves of civilization cast upon those far 
away shores of human society. With all 
of them Perault was a favorite. Carroll was 
out when he entered. On all sides he was 
greeted with exclamations of surprise, 
pleasure and curiosity, for all knew that 
he had set out upon another ‘‘ annual fool 
hunt’’ as the Prospector’s yearly expedi- 
tion was called. ‘* Hello Rainy, what's 
happened ?’’ **Got yer gold dust ?’’ 
‘«Goin’ to retire, Rainy?’ ‘*‘The Old 
Prospector struck his river yit?’’ greeted 
him on every side. 

‘Oui, by gar! He struk heem for 
sure,’’ grinned Perault. 

‘“What? The Lost River? What? 
His mine ?’’ chorused the crowd awakened 
to more than ordinary interest. 

‘*Non, not Los’ Reever but los’ man 
blank near,’’ and Perault went on to de- 
scribe with dramatic fervor and appropriate 
gesticulation the scene at the Black Dog, 
Lringing out into strong relief his own 
helplessness and stupidity and the cool 
daring of the stranger who had snatched 
his **ole boss’’ out of the jaws of the 
Black Dog. ‘ 

‘* By Jove!’’ exclaimed a rancher when 
the narrative was finished, ‘‘ not bad that. 
Who was the chap, Rainy ?’’ 

‘*Do’ no me. 


Tink hees one what you 
call pries’. 


Your Prostestan’ pries’.’’ 

‘What, a preacher ?’’ cried the rancher. 
‘*Not he. They’re not made that way.’’ 

At this point Carroll came in. 

‘* Hello, Perault!’’ he said, ‘* what the 
blank, blank are ye doin’ here ?” 

Perault spat deliberately into the ash- 
pan, tipped back his chair without looking 
at the big Irishman and answered coolly: 

‘“Me? After one pack pony an’ some 
outfit for de ole boss.’’ 

‘¢ Pony an’ outfit, is it ?’’ shouted Car- 
roll, ‘*what the blank, blank d’ye mane ? 
What ’av ye done wid that pack pony av 
moine an’ where’s yer blank ould fool av 
a boss ?’’ 

Carroll was working himself up into a 
fine rage. 

‘¢ De boss, he’s in bed,’’ replied Perault 
coolly, ‘«de pony he’s in de Black Dog 
reever, guess.’’ 
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**The Black Dog? What t blank, 
blank d’ye mane annyway? Why don’t 
ye answer? Blank ye t’r a cursed crapeau 


of a Frenchman! 
drowned ?’’ 

‘* Mebbe,’’ said Perault, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ unless he leev under de water 
lak one musk-rat.’’ 


Is that pony of moine 


‘* Blank your impudence,’’ roared Car- 
roll, ‘‘to be sittin’ there laughin’ in me 
face at the loss av me property. It’s no 
better than a pack of thieves ye ar 

‘*'Tieves!’’ 
anger, 


answered Perault quick 
‘dere’s one beeg, black, hairy tie 
not far ’way dat’s got hees money for dat 
pony two—tree tam overe.’’ 

Choking with rage, Carroll took one 
step toward him, kicked his chair clean 
from under him and deposited the French- 
man on the floor amid a shout of laughter 
from the crowd. In Llazing wrath Per 
ault was on his feet with a bound and 
swinging his chair around his head, hurled 
it full in the face of his enemy. Carroll 
caught it on his arm and came rushing at 
the Frenchman. 

‘You one beeg black tief,’’ shrieked 
Perault, drawing a knife and striking sav 
agely at the big Irishman. 

As he delivered his blow Carroll caught 
him by the wrist, wrenched the knife from 
his grasp and, seizing him by the throct, 
proceeded to choke him. The crowd 
stood looking on hesitating to interfere. 
A fight was understood in that country to 
be the business of no man save these im 
mediately concerned. Besides this, Car- 
roll was dreaded for his great strength and 
his furious temper and no man cared to 
imperil his life by attacking him. 

‘*Blank yer cursed soul,’’ cried Carroll 
through his clenched teeth. ‘It’s this 
Oi’ve been wantin’ f’r many a day, an’ 
now, by the ‘powers, Oi’ ll be takin’ the life 
of yez, so Oi will.’’ 


His threat would undoubtedly have been 
carried out, for Perault was bent far back, 
his face was black and his tongue pro- 
truded from his wide-open mouth. But 


at this moment the door opened and 
Shock quietly stepped in. For a single 
instant he stood gazing in amazement upon 
the strange scene, then step] quickly 
behind Carroll, whose back was toward 
the door, he caught his wrist. 

‘‘You are killing the man,’’ 
quietly. 


he said 
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‘‘ Oi am that same,’’ hissed Carroll, his 
eyes blood-shot with the light of murder 
inthen. ‘* An’ by all the powers of Hell 
Oi’ ll be havin’ yer heart’s blood if ye don’t 
kape aff.’’ 

‘« Indeed, then, he’s too small a man 
for you, and as to myself, we can see about 
that later,’’ said Shock quietly. 

He closed his fingers on the wrist he 
held. The hand gripping Perault’s throat 
opened quickly, allowing the Frenchman to 
fall to the floor. Swinging round with a 
hoarse cry, the big Irishman aimed a ter- 
rific blow at Shock’s head. But Shock, 
catching the blow on his arm, drew Carroll 
sharply toward him, at the same time giv- 
ing a quick, downward twist to the wrist 
he held, a trick of the Japanese wrestlers 
the ’Varsity men had been wont to prac- 
tise. There was a slight crack, a howl of 
pain, and Carroll sank writhing on the 
floor with Shock’s grip still on his wrist. 

‘* Let me up,’’ he roared. 

**Will you let the little man alone?’ 
asked Shock quietly. 

‘* Let me up, blank ye! It’s yer heart’s 
blood will pay for this.’’ 

‘* Will you leave the little man alone ?’’ 
asked Shock in a relentlessly even tone. 

** Vis, yis,’? groaned Carroll. ‘*Me 
wrist’s bruk, so it is. But Oj'll be afther 
doin fr yez, ye blank, blank—” 

Carroll's profanity flowed in a copious 
stream, 

‘* As to that,’’ said Shock quietly step- 
ping back fron him, ‘‘ we can discuss that 
later, but it is a shame for a man like you 
to be choking a little chap like that.’’ 

The old football scrimmage smile was on 
Shock’s face as he stood waiting for Carroll 
to rise. ‘The whole incident had occurred 
so unexpectedly and so suddenly that the 
crowd about stood amazed, quite unable to 
realize just what had happened. 

After a time the big Irishman slowly 
rose, holding his wounded wrist and grind- 
ing out curses. Then suddenly seizing 
with his uninjured hand the chair which 
Perault had thrown at him, he raised it 
aloft and, with a wild yell, brought it down 
upon Shock’s head. 

With his yell mingled ashrillcry. It was 
little Patsy. He had stolen in behind his 
father and, with eyes growing wider and 
wider, had stood listening to his father’s 
groans and curses. 

Gradually the meaning of the scene 


dawned upon little Patsy’s mind. His 
father had been hurt, and there stood the 
man who had hurt him. In a fury the lit- 
tle lad hurtled across the room, and just as 
his father delivered his terrific blow he 
threw himself, with crutch uplifted, at the 
astonished Shock and right in the way of 
the descending chair. 

Instead of starting back to avoid the 
blow, as he might easily have done, Shock, 
without a moment’s hesitation, sprang 
towards the child, taking the full weight 
of the blow upon his arm and head, but 
without entirely saving Patsy. Together 
they fell, Shock bleeding profusely from a 
deep cut on the head. " 

Two men sprang to his aid, while Carroll 
stood stupidly gazing down upon the white 
face of the little boy. 

‘* Never mind me,’’ said Shock, recov- 
ering consciousness quickly. ‘‘ Look to 
the child. Is he hurt ?”’ 

‘* He is dead, I guess,’’ said Sinclair. 

** It’s a lie!” cried Carroll in a hoarse 
voice. ‘It’s a blank lie, I tell you!’’ 

His face was white and his terrible eyes, 
so lately suffused with the light of murder, 
were filled with startled terror. He drop- 
ped beside his child and lifted him in his 
arms, crying softly: ‘* Patsy, boy—aw, 
now, Patsy, darlin’. Spake to me, Patsy.”’ 

But the long lashes lay quietly upon the 
white cheeks, and the little form remained 
limp and still. Carroll lifted an amazed 
and terror-stricken face to the company. 

‘*What have I done? Sure he’s not 
dead,’’ he said in an awed whisper. 

‘** No, no,’’ said Shock, wiping the blood 
out of his eyes and leaning over the little, 
white face. ‘* Water, Perault—and bran- 
dy,’’ he said. ‘* Quick!’’ 

The men who had stood aghast at the 
tragic ending of what had been simply a 
row of more than ordinary interest, now 
hastened to give help. Water and brandy 
were immediately at hand. Ignoring his 
own wound, Shock bathed the face and 
hands of the unconscious child, but there 
was no sign of life. 

**Guess he’s gone out, right enough,” 
said a cowboy. 

**Liar! Liar! Blank your cursed soul 
for a liar!’’ cried Carroll in a tone of agony. 

‘*Man! Man!” said Shock in a stern, 
solemn voice. ‘‘ Would you provoke the 
Almighty to anger with your oaths? You 
ought rather to beseech His mercy for your 
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own soul. Why should He give your child 
to the care of such a man as you? Give 
me the lad.”’ 

Without a word of remonstrance Carroll 
allowed Shock to lift the lifeless child and 
carry him into the open air, where, laying 
him on the ground, he began to vigorously 
chafe his hands and feet. After some 
minutes of bathing and rubbing the eyelids 
began to flutter and the breath to come in 
gentle sighs. 

‘‘ Brandy now, Perault,’’ said Shock. 
‘«There, now, laddie. ‘Thank God, he is 
coming to.’’ 

‘‘ Dad, dad, where’s dad ?’’ said little 
Patsy faintly, opening his eyes. ‘I want 
dad.’’ 

‘*Here! Here! Patsy, mannie,’’ cried 
his father quickly, coming from behind the 
crowd where he had been standing, dazed 
and stupid. Let me 


” 


‘<Stand back there! 
have my boy,’’ he added savagely. 

He swept both Perault and Shock 
angrily aside, gathered the little lad ten- 
derly in his arms and strode off into the 
house, the white face of the child resting 
on his father’s shoulder and his golden 
curls mingling with the black, coarse 
masses of his father’s hair and beard. 

‘*Well I'll be blanked!”’ said one of the 
men. ‘‘Wouldn’t that pall you!’’ 

‘¢ Blank cantankerous, cuss!’’ said the 
cowboy. ‘‘Never a ‘thank you’ for 
gittin’ half killed in place of his kid.’’ 

Perault walked up to Shock and offering 
his hand said in a voice husky and broken, 
‘* dat’s two for you dis evenin’—me an’ 
dat leetle feller. For me—I can’t spik my 
heart,’’ smiting himself on the _ breast, 
‘*but my heart—dat’s your own now, by 
gar!’ He wrung Shock’s hand in both 
of his and turned quickly away. But be- 
fore he had taken many steps he returned 
saying, ‘‘come on wit me? I feex up 
your head,’’ and without further words 
Shock and Perault passed into the Stop- 
ping Place. 

The men looked at each other in silence 
for a time, then the cowboy said with un- 
usual emphasis, ‘‘ Boys, he’s white! He’s 
blanked white!’’ 

CHAPTER X 
THE TURF MEET 


The great brown shadows of the rolling 
hills had quite filled the hollows between, 
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and were slowly climbing up -the Western 
slope of every undulation, when Shock 
reached the lip of the broad river bed in 
which lay the little fort town. 

It was partly the infinitude of the con- 
trast between men and nature that wrought 
in Shock a feeling of depression as he fol- 
lowed the trail winding down the long 
slope toward the town. As he 
aware of this depression he took himself 
severely to task. 

‘*What’s the matter with me, anyway ?’’ 


became 


he asked himself, impatiently. ‘I’m not 
afraid of them.’’ And yet he had a sus- 
picion that it was just this that troubled 
him. He was afraid. ‘The feeling was 
not one with which he was unfamiliar. 
Often before a big match he had been 
shamefully conscious of this same nervous 
fear. He remembered how his heart had 


] 


seemed too big. for his body till he felt it 
in his throat. But he remembered 
with no small comfort, that once the ball 
was kicked his heart had always gone back 
to its place and its work and gave him no 
further concern, and to-day he he 
might be his experience again. 

It was a great day at the Fort, nothing 
less than the Spring Meeting of the South 
Alberta Turf Association; and in t 
country where men were known by their 
horses rather than by personal « 
istics, the meeting of the Turf Association 
easily took precedence over all other events, 
social or political. 


now, 


ped this 


. } 
il norse 


aracter 


This spring, too, there was added a 
special interest in that behind the horses 
entered for the Association there 
gathered intense local feeling. ‘The three 
favorites were representative horses. ‘The 


money of the police and all the Fort con 
tingent in the community had be¢ 
on the long rangey thoroughbred, Foxhall, 
an imported racer who had been just fast 
enough to lose money in the great racing 
circuit of the East, but who was be 
be fast enough to win money here in the 
West. 

The district about 


n plac ed 


eved to 


the fort town was 


divided into two sections, the east and the 
west. In the eastern section the farming 
industry was carried on to an almost equal 


ranching; in the west, up 
pure 


extent with 
among the hills, there was rancl 
and simple. Between the two sections a 
strong rivalry existed. In this contest the 
east had ‘‘ banked’’ on Captain Hal Har- 
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ricomb, rancher and gentleman farmer, and 
his black Demon. ‘The western men, all 
ranchers, who despised and __hated 
farmers and everything pertaining to them, 
were all ranged behind the Swallow, a 
dainty little bay mare, bred, owned and 
ridden by a young Englishman, Victor 
Stanton, known throughout the Albertas 
south and north, as ‘‘the Kid,’’ or af- 
fectionately, ‘‘the Kiddie,’’ admired for 
his superb riding, his reckless generosity, 
his cool courage, and loved for his gen- 
tle, generous heart. 

Already two heats had been run, one 
going to the Demon and one to the 
Swallow. 

The excitement of the day had gradu- 
ally grown in intensity, and now was con- 
centrated in the final heat of the Asso- 
ciation Cup race. 

All unconscious of this excitement and 
of the tremendous issues at stake, Shock 
sent his little cayuse peacefully trotting 
along the trail to where it met the main 
street. The street was lined on either 
side with men and horses. Something 
was evidently going on, but what Shock 
could not see. 

But no sooner had he turned up the 
street than there was a fierce outburst 
of yells, oaths and execrations, and at the 
same moment he heard behind him the 
pounding of hoofs. 

Hastily glancing over his shoulder he 
saw thundering down upon him half a 
dozen or more mounted men. In vain 
he tugged at his cayuse. ‘The little brute 
allowed his stubborn head to be hauled 
round close tothe shaft, but declined to 
remove his body; and, indeed, had he been 
ever so eager there would hardly have 
been time. A big, black horse was plung- 
ing wildly not more than ten feet behind 
him. A fierce oath, a shower of dust 
and gravel in his face, a flash of legs and 
hoofs, and the big black was lifted clear 
over Shock and his cayuse, and was off 
again down the street between the lines 
of yelling men. 

‘* Here, blank your blank head! Git 
off the course! Don’t you know nothin’ ?’’ 

When Shock came to himself he was 
aware that a tall, lanky cowboy in schapps, 
woolen shirt and stiff, broad brimmed hat, 
was pounding his cayuse over the head 
with his heavy whip. 

Shock never knew how it happened. All 


he remembered was a quick rush of blood 
to his brain, a mad desire to punish the 
man who was brutally beating his pony, 
and then standing by the shaft of his 
buckboard waiting for the man to get up. 

**Gad! sir,’’ exclaimed a voice over his 
shoulder, ‘‘that was a clever throw!’’ 
There was genuine admiration in the voice. 

Shock looked up and saw an old gentle- 
man, with white, close cropped hair and 
mustache, and erect military form, regard- 
ing him with admiration. He was riding 
a stout hunter docked in English style. 

‘< And served you perfectly right, Ike,’’ 
continued the old gentleman. ‘‘ What busi- 
ness have you to strike any man’s Norse ?”’ 

‘What the blank blank is he doing on 
the course ?’’ said Ike wrathfully, as he 
slowly rose from the ground and came 
toward Shock. 

‘I say, stranger,’’ he said, coming over 
near to Shock and looking him carefully in 
the eye, ‘‘ I'll give you twenty-five dollars 
if you do that agin. You took me unbe- 
knownst. Now, git to work.’’ 

Shock’s heart had got back to its right 
place and was beating its steady beat. ‘The 
old scrimmage smile was on his face, 

‘‘ But I do not want to do it again, and 
I did take you unawares. ’’ 

‘‘Look a-here,’’ said Ike, touching 
Shock with his forefinger on the breast, 
‘¢do you think you kin do it agin ?’’ 

‘¢ Don’t know that [ could,’’ said Shock 
quietly. ‘*But I do know that I don’t 
intend to try. And, in fact, I don’t know 
how it was done.’’ 

‘«Tkey does,’’ drawled a voice. 

There was a delighted roar from the 
crowd that had gathered round. Ike 
looked round the circle of grinning men for 
a second or two. 

‘* Say,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘if any blank, 
blank son of a she-ape thinks he knows 
how to do that trick when I’m a-watchin’, 
here’s his opportunity right naouw—fer 
fun, or fer money, or,’’ lowering his voice 
and thrusting forward his face a little, ‘‘ fer 
blood.’’ 

The laugh died out from the crowd. 
There was a silence for a moment or two, 
and then the same voice drawled: ‘‘ No- 
body’s hungry, I guess, Ikey,’’ and Ike 
turned from them with a grunt of con- 
tempt. 

‘« Now,’’ he said, coming back to Shock, 
‘«T’d like to hear you talk.” 
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Ike threw himself into an attitude of 
defense, but Shock’s position never 
changed, nor did the smile fade from his 
face. 

‘*T have nothing to say, except that I 
do not know how it happened. I saw my 
horse being abused, and—well, I acted a 
little hastily, I fear.’’ 

‘*It seems to me, Ike, you were let off 
easy.’’ The old gentleman smiled grimly 
down upon the cowboy, who was still wrath- 
ful, but more puzzled than wrathful. 

‘¢ What I beg to remark is,’’ he contin- 
ued, returning to the attack, ‘‘kin he do 
it agin? Does he have any lingerin’ sus- 
picion that he is capable of that act ?”’ 
Ike reserved his best English for serious 
occasions. ‘‘If he does, I’m willin’ he 
should extemporize at it.’’ 

At this point the old gentleman inter- 
fered. 

‘* Now, Ikey,’’ he said, ‘‘it is time you 
were learning some manners. That is a 
poor way to treat a stranger the first day 
he arrives in our town. Perhaps you will 
allow me to be of some service to you,’’ 
he said turning to Shock. 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ said Shock simply. ‘I 
am in need of a doctor first of all. Two 
of my friends at Loon Lake are very ill. 
Is there a doctor in this town ?’’ 

‘There is,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
‘*Dr. Burton. But unfortunately our doc- 
tor, though a remarkably clever prac- 
titioner, is not always—well, to be quite 
frank, he is very frequently drunk. Get 
him sober and he will do you good serv- 
ice,” 

‘* How shall I accomplish that ?’’ asked 
Shock with a feeling of despair in his heart, 
thinking of the Old Prospector in his pain 
and of little Patsy lying in semi-uncon- 
sciousness in the back room of the Loon 
Lake Stopping Place. ‘‘I must have a 
doctor. I cannot go back without one.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘you 
will need to kidnap him and wait till he 
sobers off.’’ 

‘*T shall try,’’ said Shock quietly. 

The old gentleman stared at him. 

‘* By Jove!” he said, ‘*I believe you 
mean to. And if you do you’ll succeed.’’ 

‘*Can you direct me to the house of 
Mr. Macfarren ?’’ inquired Shock. 

‘**Certainly. That is his house among 
the trees,’’ pointing to a cottage with a 
veranda about it, which stood back some 
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distance from the main street. ‘‘ But if 
you wish to see Mr. Macfarren you will 
find him down at the other end of the 
street at the finishing post. He will be very 
busily engaged at the present, however, 
being one of the judges in this race, and 
if it is not of immediate importance I would 
advise your waiting till the race is over. 
But stay, here he comes. ‘The man in the 
center is Mr. Macfarren.”’ 

As he spoke he pointed to a tall man 
with a long, grizzled beard, riding a pony, 
followed by two younger men splendidly 
mounted. The elder of these was a man 
strongly built, face open and honest, but 
showing signs of hard living. He rode a 
powerful black horse, whose temper showed 
in his fierce snatching at the bit. Just now 
the horse was covered with foam, reddened 
at the flanks and mouth with blood. 

His companion was much younger, a 
mere boy indeed. His fair hair, blue eyes 
and smooth face accentuating his youthful 
appearance. It was his youthful face and 
boyish manner that gave him his name 
among the cattlemen, and his place in their 
hearts. But though they called him ‘‘the 
Kid,” and often ‘the Kiddie,” and 
thought of him with admiring and caress- 
ing tenderness, no man of them failed to 
give him full respect; for boy as he was, 
he had a man’s nerve, a man’s grip, his 
muscles were all steel—and with all his 
smiling gentleness, none of them would 
think of taking aliberty with him. Earlier 
in the day he had won from a dozen com- 
petitors that most coveted of all honors in 
the ranching country, ‘‘ The Bucking Pelt,”’ 
for he had ridden for the full hundred 
yards without ‘‘touching leather,’’ the 
outlaw specially imported from the other 
side. 

As the three men rode up the rider of 
the black horse was heard to say, ‘‘ That's 
the fellow that nearly spilled me. And if 
Demon hadn’t been mighty quick in re- 
covering it would have been a blank nasty 
mess.’’ 

**T say,’’ said Macfarren in a loud, 
blustering tone, ‘‘don’t you know enough 
to keep off a race course when a race is 
being run ?”’ 

Shock was much taken aback at this 
greeting. 

‘*I beg your pardon, but I didn’t know 
this was a race course, nor did I know that 
a race was on.” 
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‘‘The deuce you didn’t! Hadn’t you 
eyes to see ?” 

To this Shock made no reply, but taking 
a letter from his pocket, said quietly: 
‘‘You are Mr. Macfarren, I believe. I 
have a letter for you from Mr. McIntyre.’’ 

At this the other two rode away. Mr. 
Macfarren opened the letter with a scowl. 
As he read the flush on his face deepened. 

‘*What the deuce does this mean ?’’ he 
burst out in anangrytone. ‘‘I wrote both 
the superintendent and MclIntyre last 
week that it was a piece of folly to plant a 
man here, that we didn’t require and 
didn’t want a man. ‘The community is 
well supplied already with church services, 
and as far as the Presbyterians are con- 
cerned, they would find the support of a 
minister an intolerable burden.’’ 

For a moment or two Shock stood in 
speechless amazement. It was disconcert- 
ing in the extreme to be told by the man 
upon whom he had chiefly depended for 
support and counsel that he was not 
wanted. 

‘‘ Your letters would not have reached 
them in time, I suppose,’’ he said at last. 

‘¢ Well, that’s the fact at any rate,’’ re- 
plied Macfarren roughly. ‘*We don’t 
want a minister. We are thoroughly well 
supplied. We don’t need one, and we 
cannot support one.” 

He was turning away without further 
words when he was arrested by the sharp 
and peremptory voice of the old gentle- 
man, who had remained behind Shock 
during the conversation. 

‘* Macfarren, this gentleman is a stran- 
ger, I presume. Will you kindly present 
me ?”’ 

‘¢Oh—ah—certainly,’’ said Macfarren, 
wheeling his pony and looking rather 
ashamed. ‘*Mr. —’’ looking at the let- 
ter. 

‘¢ Macgregor,’’ said Shock quietly. 

‘‘Mr. Macgregor, this is General Brady, 
one of our leading ranchers.’’ 

‘*T am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’’ said General Brady shaking 
Shock warmly by the hand. ‘You will 
find us rough and wild, but, sir, I am glad 
to say we are not all a blank lot of boors.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, sir,’’ said Shock with a 
sudden flush on his face. 

‘*OQh—ah—certainly we are glad to 
have you visit our town,” said Macfarren, 
as if trying to atone for his former rude- 


ness. ‘*There’s a deuce of a mistake 
been made, but I take it you will not suffer. 
There are plenty of—ah—positions— 
places, I believe, where you will find—ah— 
opportunity. But if you will excuse me, I 
am busy for the moment. I shall doubt- 
less see you again before you leave.’’ 

Shock bowed in silence. 

‘¢ Blank cad,’’ muttered the General. 
Then turning to Shock, he said with hearty 
interest showing in his tone, ‘‘ Where do 
you put up, Mr. Macgregor ?’’ 

**I do not know the town atall. I shall 
have to look about for a boarding place of 
some kind, I suppose.’’ Shock's smile 
was rather uncertain. < 

The General was evidently interested in 
this stranger, and touched by his forlorn 
condition. 

** The Royal, there,’’ pointing down the 
street, ‘‘is the best hotel. ‘They may 
give you accommodation for a night, but I 
fancy it will be rather difficult to find a 
boarding-house. ‘‘ But,’’ he added heart- 
ily, ‘* why not come with me in the mean- 
time? Mrs. Brady and myself will be 
most happy to have you visit us for a few 
weeks till you can find quarters. I have 
unfortunately an engagement that will keep 
me late in town to-night. In short, this is 
our annual spring meeting of the Turf 
Association, and there is in connection 
with it some sort of social function to wind 
the thing up to-night, and Mrs. Brady, 
being one of the patronesses, and I myself 
being more or less interested—the Presi- 
dent of the Association, indeed—we can- 
not avoid putting in an appearance. But 
to-morrow I shall be glad to. ride down for 
you, sir, and bring you up to my little 
place.” 

The cordial kindness of this stranger, 
upon whom he had no claim, touched 
Shock greatly. ; 

‘«Thank you again,’’ he said. ‘I can- 
not tell you how much I feel your kind- 
ness. But if you will allow me, I would 
rather accept your invitation later. I feel 
I must get settled to my work at once. I 
have been long on the way, and my work 
is waiting me.’’ ‘Then, after a pause, he 
added simply: ‘‘ But your kindness makes 
me think of a word I have read, ‘I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.’ ”’ 

The General bowed in silence, and see- 
ing that Shock was not to be persuaded, 
shook hands with him once more. ‘‘Come 
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when you will, sir, and stay as long as 
you can. The sooner you come and the 
longer you stay, the better we shall be 


the General rode off to attend to his 
duties as President of the ‘Turf Associa- 
tion. 

As Shock turned back to his buckboard 
he found Ike waiting for him. 

‘‘Say, stranger,’’ he said, touching 
Shock on the shoulder, and speaking in a 
low and almost respectful tone, ‘‘ there 
ain't a man in the Territories has ever put 
the dust onto Ike Iveson’s pants. Here’s 
twenty-five dollars,’’ diving deep into his 
hip pocket, and pulling out a plug of to- 
bacco, a knife and a roll of bills, ‘‘ which 
is a standin’ offer to any man who can cir- 
cumvent that there trick. And I want to 
say,’’ he continued, with a subdued eager- 
ness in his tone, ‘‘ I’ll make it fifty if you 
do it agin.’’ 

Ike’s tone was persuasive. ‘There was 
nothing of resentment in it. It was the 
tone of a man who had come upon an in- 
teresting and puzzling experience, and was 
anxious to investigate. 

‘* No,’’ said Shock, backing away from 
Ike, ‘‘I cannot take that. 
not a fair throw.’’ 

‘*Well,’? said Ike, much _ mollified, 
‘‘that’s so, that’s so. And I consider it 
something handsome in you sayin’ so. But 
that offer stands.’’ 

‘¢ All right,” said Shock, smiling a little 
more broadly. ‘I'll remember. And 
when I want fifty dollars very badly I may 
come to you. But,’’ he added, looking 
Ike up and down, ‘‘ I'll have to be pretty 
hard pushed before I try.”’ 

‘‘It’s a bargain, stranger,’’ said Ikey, 
offering a languid hand. Shock grasped 
it warmly. A slight tremor ran over Ike’s 
lanky frame as Shock’s hand closed on 
his. 

‘¢ Je-roo-sa-/em,’’ he ejaculated, draw- 
ing in his breath, as Shock turned away. 
‘*T’ll be ready fer you next time. I pre- 
fer a grizzly myself.’’ He looked down 
at his finger nails. ‘* Didn’t expect to 
see ’em on,’’ he observed. ‘‘And say, 
boys,”’ turning to the crowd, ‘‘I surmise 
he’s a preacher, a blank fire-escape.’’ 

At once Ike became the object of vari- 
ous comments. 

‘*A preacher, Ike? Say you’ll have 
to change your ways and go to meetin’.’’ 


Besides, it was 


jected of men. 
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‘*What’s Ikey’s church anyway 

‘* Don’t know as I ever heerd. 

‘Oh, Ikey ain’t mean, he t 
all the same. 

‘Well, L guess Ikey’ll have 
toward the sky line.’’ 

Ike listened for a time unm 
then drawled out quietly, ‘* What | 
remark to you jay birds is, that if 
have any misunderstandin’ with t 
ascension ladder, he’ll make you 
prayers in a minute than you’ ve 
the last ten years of your mortal 
if ever he gits after you the o1 
that'll save you will be your dust 

So saying Ike slouched off 
street, keeping his eye on Sho 
board. He watched him go into t 
and in a few minutes come out 
lowed him to the International, 
after to the Ranchers’ Roost. 
purty nigh 1 
said Ike with considerabl 
He had a scheme of | 

‘«There ain’t a six foot 


‘*Guess he’s 
now,’’ 
tion. 
mind. 
this hull town, and he’d take ] 
seven. Now, what’s his next m 

Shock appeared undecided. 1 
evidently no place for him in t 
He had a deepening sense of | 


wanted. 


The town was humming 
but in that life there was no plac 
Awakening a comforting sens¢ 

ship the word came to him, ‘‘ H 
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XI 
‘*] WAS A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK 


Shock uncertain as to 
move, he noticed that out of the 
mingling of men and horses order 
appear. ‘The course was once n 
cleared. ‘The final heat, which 
low had woh, and which had 
tested by the owner of the Den 
ground that his course had be« 
by Shock and his cayuse, was 
again. 

The start was to be by the } 
and from the scratch. So inte! 
stillness of the excited crowd th 
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the starting point was more t 
mile out on the prairie, the cr 
pistol was clearly heard. 

In immediate 
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were strained to catch a glimpse of the first 
that should appear where the course took 
a slight turn. 

In afew seconds the two leading horses 
are seen, the riders low over their necks, 
and behind them, almost hidden by the 
dust, the crowd of yelling, waving, shoot- 
ing horsemen. 

The Demon is leading, the Swallow close 
on his flank. As they come within clear 
view the experienced eyes of the crowd see 
that while the Demon, though as yet un- 
touched by whip or spur, is doing all that is 
in him, the Swallow is holding him easily. 

Fifty yards from the winning post the 
Kid leans over his mare’s neck and shakes 
out his fluttering reins. Like the bird 
whose name she bears the Swallow darts to 
the front, a length ahead. In vain the 
Captain calls to the Demon, plying fiercely 
whip and spur. With nostrils distended 
and blood red, with eyes starting from their 
sockets, and mouth foaming bloody froth, 
the noble animal responds and essays his 
final attempt. 

It is a magnificent effort. Slowly he 
creeps up to the Swallow’s flank, but be- 
yond that he cannot make an inch, and so 
they renain to the winning post. 

Down the street behind the leaders, 
yelling wild oaths, shooting off their guns, 
flinging hats in the air, and all enveloped 
in acloud of dust, thunders the pursuing 
cavalcade. 

The riot that follows the race passes de- 
scription. The men from the West go 
mad. About the Kid and his little mare 
they serge in a wave of frantic enthusiasm. 

After the riot had somewhat subsided 
and the street had become partially clear, 
side by side, threading their way through 
the crowd, appeared the two competitors 
for the Cup. On all sides they,were greet- 
ed with renewed cheers, and under the 
excite nent of the hour they abandoned 
the custonary reserve of the cowboy, and 
began performing what seemed to Shock 
impossible feats of horsemanship. 

‘*T bet you I'll ride her into The Roost, 
Captain,’’ cried the Kiddie. 

‘Done, for the drinks!’ replied the 
Captain. 

The boy cantered his mare across the 
street. 

‘*Qut of the way there!’’ he cried. 
** Out of the way, you fellows! I’m com- 
ing 


As he spoke he put the little mare 
straight at the flight of steps leading up to 
the door of The Roost. The crowd parted 
hastily, but the Swallow balked and 
swerved, and but for the fine horseman- 
ship of the rider he would have been 
thrown. 

With an oath the Kid took hold of his 
horse again, and riding carelessly, faced 
once more at the steps. But again she 
plunged, reared, swung round, and set off 
at a run down the street. 

The lad rode her easily back, brought 
her up to the steps at a walk, quieted her 
with voice and hand, and then, cantering 
across the street, came back again at an 
easy lope to the steps. The mare “made 
as if to balk again. 

‘* Up, girl !’’ cried the boy, lifting her 
with the rein; and then, as she rose, touch- 
ing her with the spur. Like a cat the lit 
tle mare clambered up the steps, and be- 
fore she could change her mind she found 
herself through the door, standing in the 
bar-room with her rider on her back. 

Shock, who had been singularly attract- 
ed by the handsome, boyish face of the 
rider, walked up to the door and stood 
looking in, his great form towering above 
the crowd of men that swayed and jostled, 
chaffing and swearing, inside. As he 
stood looking at the boy, sitting his horse 
with such careless grace, and listening with 
pleased and smiling face to the varied and 
picturesque profanity in which the crowd 
were expressing their admiration, the words 
of his convenor came to his mind, ‘‘ They 
may not want you, but they need you.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ they 
need me, or some one better.’’ 

A great pity for the lad filled his heart 
and overflowed from his eyes. 

The boy caught the look, With a gay 
laugh he cried, ‘‘I would drink to your 
very good health, sir,’’ his high, clear 
voice penetrating the din and bringing the 
crowd to silence. ‘‘ But why carry so 
grave a face at such a joyous moment ?”’ 
He lifted his glass over his head and 
bowed low to Shock. 

Arrested by his words, the crowd turned 
their eyes toward the man that stood in 
the door, waiting in silence for his reply. 

A quick flush rose to Shock’s face, but 
without moving his eyes from the gay, 
laughing face of the boy, he said, in a clear, 
steady voice, ‘I thank you, sir, for your 
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courtesy, and | ask your pardon if my face 
was grave. I was thinking of your mother.”’ 

As if some one had stricken him, the 
boy swayed over his horse’s neck, but in a 
moment, recovering himself, he sat up 
straight, and lifting high his glass, he said 
reverently, as if he had been toasting the 
queen: ‘*Gentlemen, my mother. God 
bless her!’’ 

‘¢ God bless her!’’ echoed the men. 

Drinking off the glass he dismounted 
and, followed out of the room by the 
cheers of the crowd, led his horse down 
the steps and rode away. 

Meantime Shock went in search of the 
doctor. Inacorner of the International 
bar he found him in a drunken sleep. 
After vain efforts to wake him, without 
more ado, Shock lifted him in his arms, 
carried him out to the buckboard, and 
drove away, followed by the jibes and com- 
pliments of the astonished crowd. 

But what to do with him was the ques- 
tion. There was no room for himself, 
much less for his charge, in any of the 
hotels or stopping places. 

‘*May as well begin now,’’ Shock said 
to himself, and drove out to a little bluff 
of poplars at the river bank near the town, 
and prepared to camp. 

He disposed of the doctor by laying him 
in the back of his buckboard, covered with 
the buffalo. He unhitched and tethered 
the pony, and according to his crude 
notions of what a camp should be, began 
to make his preparations. With very con- 
siderable difficulty he first of all started a 
fire. 

‘*Hello? Rather chilly for campin’ out 
yit ?”’ 

He looked up and saw Ike. 

‘¢T guess you ain’t lived much out of 
doors,’’ continued his visitor, glancing at 
the apology for a fire, and noticing the 
absence of everything in camp making that 
distinguishes the experienced camper. 

‘* No, this is my first camp,’’ said Shock. 
‘* But I suppose every man must make a 
beginning.’’ 

Ike walked around the buckboard and 
his eyes fell upon the doctor. 

‘*What the ’’ Ike checked himself, 
either out of deference to Shock’s profes- 
sion or more likely from sheer amazement. 

He turned down the buffalo, gazed at 
the sleeping figure with long and grave 
interest, then lifting his head he remarked 
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with impressive solemnity, ‘‘ Well, | be 
chawed and swallered! You ave got him, 
eh? Now, how did you do it ?”’ 
‘*Well,’’ said Shock, ‘‘it was not diffi- 
cult. I found him asleep in the Interna- 
tional, I carried him out, and there he 
m*? 
** Say,’’ said Ike, looking at Shock with 
dawning admiration in his eyes, ‘‘ you’re 


a bird! Is there anythin’ else you want 
in that town? Guess not, else it would be 
here. The General said you'd kidnap 


him and he was right.’’ 

For some moments Ike hung about the 
camp, poking the fire, evidently somewhat 
disturbed in his mind. _ Finally he said, in 
a hesitating tone, ‘‘ It ain’t much to offer 
any man, but my shack kin hold two men 
as well as one, and I guess three could 
squeeze in, specially if the third is in the 
condition he’s in,’’ nodding toward the 


doctor. ‘‘We kin lay him on the floor, 
Of course, it ain’t done up with no picters 
and hangin’s, but it keeps out the breeze, 


and there ain’t no bugs, you bet.”’ 

Ike’s hesitation in making the offer de- 
termined Shock. 

‘¢ Thank you very much,’’ he said cor- 
dially. ‘‘I shall be delighted to go witl 
you.’”’ 

Everything in Ike’s shack was conspicu- 
ously clean, from the pots, pans and cook- 
ing utensils which hung on a row of 
behind the stove, to the dishcloth, which 
was spread carefully to dry over the dish 
pan. Had Shock’s experience of bache 
lors’ shacks and bachelors’ dishes been 
larger, he would have been more pro- 
foundly impressed with that cooking out 
fit, and especially with the dishcloth. As 
it was, the dishcloth gave Shock a sense of 
security and comfort. , 

Depositing the doctor upon a buffalo 
skin on the floor in the corner, with a pil- 
low under hts head, they proceeded to 
their duties, Ike to prepare the evening 
meal, and Shock to unpack his stuff, won- 
dering all the while how this cowboy had 
come to hunt him up and treat him with 
such generous hospitality. 

This mystery was explained as 
about the fire after the teadishes had been 
most carefully washed and set away, Ike 
smoking and Shock musing. 

‘*That old skunk rather turned you 
down, I guess,’’ remarked Ike, after along 
silence; ‘‘that old Macfarren, I mean,”’ 
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in answer to Shock’s look of inquiry. 

‘¢T was surprised, I confess,’’ replied 
Shock. ‘* You see, Iwas led to believe 
that he was waiting for me, and I was de- 
pending upon him. Now, I really do not 
know what to think.”’ 

‘« The old fellow’ ll make it hot for you 
if you don’t move. Guess he expects you 
to move,’’ said Ike quietly. 

‘‘Move!’’ cried Shock again, stirred at 
the remermbrance of Macfarren’s treatment 
that afternoon. ‘* Would you ?’’ 

*‘See him blanked first,’’ said Ike 
quietly. 

‘So will I,’”? said Shock emphatically. 
‘*T mean,’’ correcting himself hastily, ‘‘ see 
him saved first.” 

‘* Eh? Oh—well, guess he needs some. 
He needs manners, anyhow. He’ll worry 
you, I guess. You see, he surmises he’s 
the entire bunch, but a man’s opinion of 
himself don’t really affect the size of his hat 
band.’’ 

It was difficult to make Ike talk, but by 
careful suggestions, rather than by ques- 
tioning, Ike was led to talk, and Shock be- 
gan to catch glimpses of a world quite new 
to hin, and altogether wonderful. 

Hitherto a man who paid no respect to 
the decencies of religion Shock had re- 
garded as ‘‘a heathen man and a publi- 
can,’’ but with Ike, religion with all its 
great credos, with all its customs, had 
simply no bearing. Shock had not talked 
long with Ike until he began to feel that he 
must re-adjust not only his whole system 
of theology, but even his moral standards, 
and he began to wonder how the few ser- 
mons and addresses he had garnered from 
his ministry in the city wards would do for 
[ke and his people. He was making the 
discovery that climate changes the com- 
plexion, not only of men, but of habits of 
thought and action. 

It was this new feeling of interest and 
responsibility that made him ask, ‘‘ Who 
was that lad that rode the winning horse 
to-day?’’ 

‘* That chap ?’’ replied Ike. ‘* He’s my 
boss. The Kid, they call him.’’ 

Men of laconic speech say much by tone 
and gesture, and often by silence. In Ike’s 
tone Shock read, contempt, admiration, 
pity. 

‘* A rancher ?’’ he inquired. 

‘Well, he’s got a ranch, and horses 
ind cattle on it, like the rest of ’em. But 


ranchin’—’’ Ike’s silence was more than 
sufficient. 

‘*Well,’’ said Shock, with admiring 
emphasis, ‘‘ he seems to be able to ride, 
anyway, 

‘Ride! I should surmise! Ride! 
That kid could ride anythin’ from a he- 
goat to a rampagin’ highpottopotamus. 
Why look here!’’ Ike waxed enthusiastic. 
‘*He’s been two years in this country, and 
he’s got us all licked good and quiet. 
Why, he could give points to any cattle 
man in Alberta.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what’s the matter with him ?’’ 

‘*Money,’’ said Ike, wrathfully. ‘‘ Some 
blamed fool uncle at home—he’s got no 
parents, I understand—keeps a-stndin’ 
him money. Consequently, every remit- 
tance he cuts things loose, with everyone 
in sight a-helpin’ him.’’ 

‘*What a shame!’’ cried Shock. ‘He 
has a nice face. I just like to look at 
him.” 

‘‘ That’s right!’’ answered Ike, with no 
waning of his enthusiasm. ‘‘ He’s white 
—but he’s soft. Makes me so blank mad! 
He don’t know they’re playin’ him, and 
makin’ him pay for the game. ‘The only 
question is, will he hold out longer’n his 
money. ”’ 

—‘‘ And that friend of his who was riding 
with him—who is he ?”’ 

*¢ Harricomb—Captain Hal Harricomb, 
they call him. Good sort of fellow, too, 
but lazy, and considerable money. Goin’ 
at a pretty good lick. Wife pulls him up, 
I guess. Good thing for him, too. Lives 
up by the General’s—old gent, you know, 
sat by when you sat me down out yonder. 
Mighty slick, too. Wasn’t on to you, 
though.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Shock hastened to say, ‘it 
was a fluke, of course. General Brady, 
you mean. Yes, he was very kind, in- 
deed.” 

**Oh, the General’s a gentleman, you 
bet! Horse ranch. Not very big, but 
makes it go.”’ 

‘*Could not a man like the General, 
now, help that young fellow—what is his 
name ?”’ 

‘*His name? Well, he goes by ‘the 
Kid.’ His name’s Stanton, I think. Yes, 
Stanton—Vic Stanton. ‘Though he never 
gets it.’’ 

‘«Well, could not the General help him?’’ 
repeated Shock. 
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‘* Help the Kid? Not he, nor anyone 
else. When a horse with blood in him 
gets ua-goin’, why he’s got to go till his 
wind gives out, unless you throw him right 
down, and that’s resky. 
wait his time. Then’s your chance. And 
that reminds me,” said Ike, rising and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, ‘‘ that 
I’ve got ajob on hand. ‘There'll be do- 
in’s to-night there after the happy time is 
over. ‘To-day’s the boss’s remittance day. 
He’s got his cheque, I’ve heard, and 
they’re goin’ to roll him.’’ 

‘¢ Roll him ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, clean him out. SoI surmise it’d 
be wise for me to be on hand.’’ 

‘¢ But what are you going to do ?”’ 

‘*Qh, I’ll fall down somewheres and go 
to sleep. You see of things when 
you’re asleep, providin’ you know how to 
accomplish it.’’ 

‘* Shall I go with you ?’’ asked Shock. 

‘‘ Well,” said Ike, smiling a slow smile, 
‘¢when I want you I'll send for you,’’ and 
with that he passed out into the night. 


You’ve got to 


lots 


CHAPTER XII 


HIS KEEPER 


Till long after midnight Shock sat over the 
fire pondering the events of the day. 

As he sat thus musing over the past 
and planning for the future, a knock came 
to the door, and almost immediately there 
came in a little man, short and squat, with 
humped shoulders, bushy, grizzled hair and 
beard, through which peered sharp little 
black eyes. His head and face and eyes 
made one think of a little Scotch terrier. 

‘“‘Ye’re the said 
briefly. 


meenister ?’’ he 


‘*Yes,”’ replied Shock, greatly surprised 
at his visitor, but warming to the Scotch 
voice. 


‘‘Aye. Ye’re wanted.’’ 
‘‘Wanted? By whom?” 
‘¢The man that lives in this hoose. 


He’s deein’, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

‘¢Go on, then,’’ said Shock. ‘* Quick!’’ 

‘* Aye, quick is it,’’ and the little man, 
without further words, plunged into the 
darkness. 

A few minutes’ swift walk through the 
black night brought them to the Ranchers’ 
Roost. There, in a corner of the room 
at the back of the bar, he found Ike lying 
almost unconscious, and apparently very ill. 


PROSPECTOR 


‘*Why, what’s the 
Shock dropping on his knees be 
But Ike seemed stupefied, and mu 
few incoherent words. Shock « 
words, ‘‘the gang ’’ and ‘ dope 

Again Ike tried to speak, and t 


Shock caught the words, ‘the 


gang’s got him—Smiley Simmons—| 


] 


room—fetch him.’ 

‘*What does he mean?’’ cried S 

‘¢Tt’s ha-r-r-d to tell that,’’ sa 
tle Scotchman. ‘‘ He’s talkin’ a 
boss or other.’’ 

**Oh, yes, I know what that 
He is referring to his boss, yo 
ton.”’ 

‘*QOh, aye,’’ said the little S 
with a light breaking on his face. 
the bodies. ‘They’ve gaen o’er 
creature Simmons.’’ 

‘‘Show me the 
*€ Quick!”’ 

‘¢Come, then,’’ said the little 
man, leading once more into th« 

Some distance down the str 
Smiley—or, as some preferred to « 
Slimy—Simmons’ general store. 
back of the store there was a s 

‘«They’re in yonder,’’ said 
Scotchman, and disappeared. 

Shock knocked at 


was no response, 


way,’’ said 


the door, 
He turned 1 
opened the door and, walking 
himself in the back of the stor 
on a stool at a high desk, evider 
with his ledger, sat a man, ta 
and wiry. He had a sharp, 
with high forehead, protruding 
receding chin. The moment 
Shock discovered at once how 
came by his nickname. His s1 
most striking characteristic of | 

He came forward rubbing |} 

a Ah, good evening,’”’ he sald 
insinuating Voice. ‘Is there 
can do for you ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Shock, instinctiy 
ing from him. ‘‘ I want to sce 
ton. I have been informed 
building somewhere.”’ 

‘¢In this building ?’’ murmur 
ina puzzled tone. ‘In this 
He glanced up at the ceiling 
ing to see the 
‘¢Strange,’’ he 
have been here for some time, 
I am a busy man, Mr 


missing 
continued. 


it deed. 


matter ?”’ 
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‘* Macgregor,’’ replied Shock. 

‘*Mr. Macgregor. I find it necessary 
to pursue my avocation into the hours we 
generally devote to slumber. But I have 
failed to notice Mr. Stanton enter.”’ 

At the further end of the room Shock’s 
eyes fell upon a door, through the cracks 
of which a light was shining. 

‘** Is it possible,’’ said Shock, ‘‘ he is in 
that room ?’’ pointing to the door. 

‘* Hardly, my dear sir, hardly.’’ 

3ut even as he spoke a voice, loud and 
clear, rang out: ‘* Now, my dear fellow, 
go to the deuce. That comes to me.’’ 
The reply Shock could not catch. 

‘*I think,’’ he said, turning to Smiley, 
‘** we shall find Mr. Stanton in there. ’’ 

As he spoke he walked toward the door. 
But Sniley stepped before him. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Simmons rubbing 
his hands, his smile becoming more and 
more expansive, ‘‘this is my house, that 
door is my door. If you break it I should 
be grieved to have to exact the full penalty 
of the law.”’ 

Shock hesitated. He had never willingly 
broken a law in his life. It would be a 
most unfortunate beginning for his mission 
in this town, and after all, what business 
had he to interfere? But he thought of 
Ike, and the entreaty in his voice as he 
whispered out his broken words, and he 
thought of the look of reverence and love 
on the lad’s face that afternoon when he 
gave his toast, ‘‘My mother! God bless 
her!’’ Shock’s face set hard. 

‘*T must see him,’’ he said, simply, but 
with such an air of determination that Sim- 
mons weakened. 

‘* Well, if you wait a few minutes,’’ re- 
plied Smiley, ‘I will see if he will speak 
to you.’’ 

Shock waited till Smiley qpened the 
door, whereupon, stepping quickly forward 
he set his foot against the lower panel, and 
pushed the door wide open. 

In a snall roon, bare of furniture except 
for tables and chairs, and a hanging lamp, 
sat four men, of whom Shock recognized 
two. The Kid was one, and Macfarren 
the other. Across the table from these 
sat two men, one by his uniform the In- 
spector of the Mounted Police. The face 
of the other had to Shock a familiar 
look, but where he had seen him he 
could not remember. 


As Shock opened the door the man in 
uniform started up with an oath, and Mac 
farren blew out the light. 

‘¢What’s that for, Macfarren ?’’ said 
the Kid. 

‘‘Shut up, you fool,’’ growled Mac 
farren. 

‘*T want to have a few words with Mr. 
Stanton,’’ said Shock, standing in the 
doorway. 

‘‘Here you are. Fire away,’’ replied 
the boy. ‘‘ The light is not good, but | 
can hear in the dark.” 

‘*You are wanted, Mr. Stanton, very 
earnestly by a friend of yours. ”’ 

*©Ah! Who is he, may I ask ?”’ inquired 
Stanton, striking a match. 

It was promptly blown out. 

‘‘T wouldn’t do that again,’’ he said 
gently. ‘*Who is it ?’’ he repeated, strik- 
ing another match, and lighting the 
lamp. 

‘«It.is Ike,’’ said Shock. ‘‘ He is very 
ill—dying, for all I know, and he wants 
you.”’ 

‘« Excuse me gentlemen,’’ said the boy, 
making a strenuous effort to pull himself 
together. ‘‘I hate to leave this good com- 
pany but I must go. I happen to pay Ike 
wages, but he is my friend. He has asked 
for me, and I am going to him.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, blank it all! Don’t be a fool,’’ 
said the policeman. ‘‘ Wait for half an hour, 
and we’ ll go down and see how he is.’’ 

The young lad hesitated. The stranger 
made a signal to Smiley, and suddenly 
Shock found himself pushed backward and 
the door slammed in his face. 

‘*Open that door!’ he heard the Kid 
cry. 

There was a murmur in response. 

‘*No, I am going. I will go myself. Ike 
wants me.’’ The boy’s voice was loud 
and hard. 

‘«That’s mine,’’ the voice cried again. 
‘¢ Let that go at once!’’ 

There was a sound of scuffling and of 
falling chairs. With a kick, Shock sent 
the door flying open, and saw three men 
struggling with Stanton. Smiley had wound 
his long arms about him from behind, the 
Inspector held his arm in a firm grip with 
one hand and with the other had hold of 
the stranger, who had the Kid by the 
throat. Macfarren was still at the table, 
evidently gathering up what lay upon it. 


, 


(To be continued.) 











THE CROWNING OF DOLLY 
By E. W. Ridley Beal 


OU know the Honorable 
William Slocum,—not per- 
sonally perhaps—but you 
know the palatial residence 
the great Mining Senator 
8 built on Fifth Avenue, and 
you remember his sensational marriage 
a few years ago to the reigning beauty of 
two Continents—a woman for whom a 
Prince was ready to abdicate his throne— 
of course you do; well, this is about a girl 
who might have been the Honorable Mrs. 
Slocum and declined. 

With my ad-niration of feminine beauty 
I feel bound to confess that the present 
Mrs. Slocum is by no means an unworthy 
heroine of that mythological spirit which 
still survives in tl 
paper reporters; worthy indeed of higher 
fame. I[could alnost wish it was of her 
I am about to relate this story, only Dolly 
1 Britton was just as good looking in a way 
and with a lot more character, ’'m think-- 
ing; the kind of character that comes from 
conquering life's experiences as Bill him- 
self could tell you if you ever got him to 
speak of her. For I knew the Honorable 
William in the days when he was plain 
Bill Slocum, of Slocum Creek; when he was 
poor and none too steady, and my Lady 
wouldn’t have looked at him except as a 
curiosity,—yet he was loved. Loved 
with a love that would have lasted to the 
end of time and all eternity if he hadn't 
he wasn’t worth it. 
Slocum Creek when I first saw it was 





1e bosom of our news- 


shown so plainly 





not what it is now. <A _ typical min 
ing camp; the school house, used on aa 
: - } . . Pings 
Sundays for a church, the largest building ie 
and the most ornamented in it; for it’s the 
women and the children that count in the 
West, they keep us a little nearer God A way about her that was con 
Almighty than we’d ever be without them. attractive. 
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So coming into the Creek the first thing 
to catch the eye would be the school house; 
and the next, if she happened to be stand- 
ing in the déor, would be the school mis- 
tress, Dolly Britton; for she had the pret- 
tiest, trimmest little figure you ever saw, 
and a way about her that was convincingly 
attractive, 

Of course the men were crazy about her, 
There’s a touch of the primeval in passion 
at all times, but its more than a touch ina 
mining camp. ‘The smell of the earth gets 
into a man’s nostrils, mingles in his brain 
with the fragrance of spruce trees twining 
their sighing branches about each other; 
and the thickets are full of calling birds and 
chattering squirrels; and overhead, along 
the cloud line somewhere, comes the dis- 
tant challenge of the mountain sheep, bel- 
lowing defiance. Why it gets into a man’s 
very soul! He wants to bellow defiance 
too, only he’s got his ethics. Perhaps 
you think being a bit primeval there 
were quarrels, fights, passionate contests 
and reprisals,—not a bit of it. She 
was queen and what she said went. When 
Mike Murgatroyd got his dismissal it’s true 
he kicked Freddy Fanshawe out to the side- 
walk, but that was for getting in his road, 
and Freddy needed kicking anyway. We 
all tagged along for a while but she dropped 
us one by one until only Bill Slocum was left. 

He was a kind of gentleman miner with 
more money than the rest of us. He 
bought out Sam Blair’s claim, reputed to 
be the richest on the camp but not the 
kind for a poor man to work. It was all 
right for Bill though. He imported the 
latest machinery from the East and a high 
class engineer to sink the shaft, and spent 
no end of money on the business. Expec- 
tation ran high. If Bill was made we were 
all made. And when Dolly Britton 
pinned her faith on Bill’s success that 
as good as settled the matter for those of 
us who were still young enough to feel the 
blood move quicker at anything she might 
do. But it was an anxious time. We 
worried a good deal. Slocum himself de- 
clared one night at a little evening we had 
over at Remington’ s:— 

‘¢It’s make or break, boys. The whole 
shooting match has gone into the shaft.’’ 

And the whole shooting match stayed 
there. God Almighty gives some men 
sense, the others get credentials. I don’t 
believe with all his certificates that engi- 


neer knew as much about the vein as old 
Sam Blair did. He clean missed it anyway. 
We'd have made him find it, by Heaven, 
only he slipped off one night before we 
knew what he was about; not so much for 
Bill Slocum’s sake as for Dolly Britton, be- 
cause she’d pinned her faith on him, and 





A kind of gentleman miner. 


because there wasn’t one of us who wouldn’t 
have cheerfully died than see the sorrow 
come to her that did come. 

For Bill started drinking. That’s a way 
some men have I never can understand,— 
as if they wanted to assist Providence in 
wiping them out. ‘There was a little chap 
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came to the schoolhouse one Sunday, a 
few years before, with a face like an angel 
(sod had forgotten; I think it was that 
look in his eyes which made me remember 
so well what he said:— 

‘*What is man that ‘Thou art mindful 
of him,’’ he spouts. Thou madest him 
a little lower than the angels to crown him 
with glory and worship. Here we have 
the explanation, my men, of all life’s trials 
and its sorrows. God Almighty tests our 
fitness for His Kingdom. Nothing will 
discourage us, no difficulties perplex, if we 
remember it—made a little lower to be 
crowned,”’ 

And I did remember it. 1 never found 
myself in a tight place but that little chap’s 
face didn’t shine out like a vision in the 
darkness, and | hear him say as plain as if 
it were only yesterday:— 

‘* Made a little lower to be crowned.”’ 

I'd like to have told Bill Slocum that, 
but he’d have said d—, and that’s all 
there’d be to it. 

So things were in bad shape when 
Charlie Cuthbertson drove into Slocum 
Creek; coming down the main street with 
a pelting clatter which sent everything 
which way. We didn’t know who Charlie 
was then, and we didn’t care, a man with 
a mare like that was friends with the uni- 
verse, and we made them welcome. She 
was a little beauty, I can tell you; a dark 
bay with white hoofs, and a white star in 
her forehead like a sign of baptismal grace. 
‘* Switchtail,’’ he called her, from a trick 
she had of nervously whipping her tail 
from side to side with an energythat never 
ceased; and a flyer,—why, she’ dkill her- 
self if Charlie would let her. At Rem- 
ington’s that night the arrival of a new 
chum made discussion more bibulous than 
usual, and before the evening was over 
some mighty good claims were offered in 
exchange for the mare. But Charlie de- 
clined them all, with his deep, hearty 
laugh that made a man love him to hear 
it; he was a doctor, he told us, and the 
mare was part of his stock-in-trade. 

He was a self-contained young fellow, 
with an impression about him of lots of 
force in reserve and a pair of steel-blue 
eyes which took every one’s measure in a 
glance, settling Cuthbertson’s likes and 
dislikes at the first interview. And Dolly 
Britton was no exception. She came 
swinging along the street the second eve- 


ning after he arrived with that decisive air 
of proprietorship in the whole Creek which 
made her the idol of the place. ‘There 
was a group about the postofhce, and 
Charlie was telling a yarn about the mare, 
when he suddenly stopped, flung one of 
those steel-clad glances of his over his 
shoulder, and as suddenly went o1 
I saw Dolly, and I looked across at him 
and he looked at me, but we said nothing. 
Not then, that is; but we understood each 
other, and afterwards, when the crowd was 
gone, he came over to me. 

‘* Who is she, chum ?’’ he aske 

‘* Dolly Britton, the little school-mistress. 
Ain’t she a picture ?”’ 

He laughed a low, deep chuckl rhe 
laugh of a man who sees earth ho more 
heaven than the skies; a laugh that sent a 
queer, shivery feeling through 
for | thought of Bill Slocum scattering the 
little he had left in destroying th 
God had given. I wanted to tell Charlie 
about Bill, but I couldn’t do it that night 
and I didn’t have to afterwards. 

The next day the little mare was teth 
ered outside the school house, petted by 
the children, while Charlie mad 
inside. Pretty successfully, too, | imagine; 
for it wasn’t long before one or any other 
of us, prospecting up the mountain, would 
see the little mare flying along | ley, 
or up Old Crow’s Pass, or acress the Big 
Cascade, with more than Char 
bertson behind her. But none of us said 
nothing. We loved Dolly and we liked 
Charlie, and we were mortal grieved for Bill. 
What was, seemed best. We kept quiet, 
hoping Charlie would get her away before 
sill made a fuss. But Bill heard of it some 
way—Freddy Fanshawe, probably. A reel 
headed rat with a sneaking itch for mis 
chief and a grudge against Dolly for a 
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Cuth- 


dismissal mdre peremptory than compli 
mentary, and a good deal more scornful 
than kind. Fanshawe wasn’t t] nd to 
easily forget, and if he saw a ce to 
pay off old scores he’d take it. Anyway, 
Bill was very ugly one night. 

It was up at Remington’s. \ nasty, 
drizzling evening, with heavy mists creep 
ing along the ground, sodden w the all 
day downpour. Remington's was unusually 
crowded; the boys wanting com} onship 
and amusement, coming in one by one 
with great stamping of feet and shaking of 


sou’ westers, until only a few of the mar 
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ried were missing, some of them turning 
up a little later. Remington did a big 
trade, and the fun was fast and uproarious, 
Charlie Cuthbertson at the head of it. 
He might have been celebrating a victory, 
his laugh was so deep, his wit so keen. 
Bill was forgotten. Nobody bothered 
with him anyway, now his temper had be- 
come so uncertain; and he sat in a corner 
by himself moodily drinking, watching the 
scene with a nasty gleam in his eye that 
promised little good to the man on whom 
it was persistently fixed. Fanshawe start- 
ed the trouble. He saw Bill’s look and 
knew what it meant:— 

‘*When’s the wedding, Charlie,’’ he 
flung out. 

The crack of a gun couldn’t have 
silenced the crowd quicker, Every man’s 
soul had an understanding with every 
other man that that was a matter not to be 
talked about, and we waited in breathless 
expectation to see what Bill would do. He 
got slowly on his feet and lurched over to 
where Charlie was sitting. 

‘¢Thore’s not going to be any wedding, 
by God!” he shouted, striking the table 
with his fist. 

Charlie looked from one to another be- 
wildered, the color gone from his cheeks, 
but the men hung their heads, none 
wanting to meet his eye, and he looked at 
Bill again. 





‘“That’s my girl you're tooting round, 
Mr. Cuthbertson, my girl !—you under- 
stand? And you've got to stop it.” 

Cuthbertson pushed back his chair. His 
eyes were blazing, his fists clenched. ‘The 
boys were ready to spring in and prevent 
a fight, but he flung on his coat and went 
towards the door. 

**(ood-night, boys,’’ he s,cried,—very 
self-contained he always was. And the door 
swung behind him and he disappeared in 
the night, leaving Bill lurching on to the 
corner of the table, stupidly blinking. 

The fun was over so I got my coat and 
followed Charlie. I overtook him just as 
he left the bit of sidewalk which runs in 
front of the postoffice, and we splashed 
along the sodden way together. He said 
nothing and I didn’t want to interrupt his 
thoughts. I felt murderous about Freddy 
but I guessed he wasn’t thinking about 
him, so I began to think about her too. 
Pretty Dolly Britton, loved of children and 
worshipped of men. It seems to me a 
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queer thing sometimes how the sorrows 
of life mostly happen to those that least 
deserve them. 

** But the Creek’s with you, Charlie,’ 
I rapped out almost before I knew it. 

‘Then it’s true, son, is it?’’ He 
asked. 

‘It’s true. But I say, and the boys 
say,—the whole Creek says Bill has no 
claim if he won t make good.’’ 

** Aye, son, but what’s Dolly say ?”’ 

I guessed he’d hit the only nail worth 
hammering at. 

‘You'll have to ask her, Charlie,’’ I 
said, = 

‘* I’m going to.’’ 

And when I left him he was smiling in 
a satisfied sort of way to himself. 

Well, what she said was as much a 
surprise to us as it was to him. ‘The next 
afternoon he went over to the school 
house just as the children were going home, 
and he knew he would find her alone. She 
wasn’t looking any less pretty than usual 
and when her eyes lightened up at his 
coming he thought he knew all that was in 
promise for him. But he didn’t. She 
came down the room to meet him and he 
sat in one of the children’s desks and 
caught her hand in his. 

** Dolly,’’ he murmured, ‘1 want you 
to teach me.’’ 

She drew her hands away with a happy 
laugh that spared his discontent. 

‘* What do you want to learn, Charlie ?”* 

‘« A lot of things, sweetheart; most of all 
whether you love me, dear ?’’ 

He tried to get her hands again but she 
kept them behind her back, looking at 
him with wide open, serious eyes. 

‘*You know about Bill ?’’ she asked. 

‘*He’s out of it, Dolly. There’s not a 
man living good enough for you, he less 
than the least of us.” 

She looked very solemn, her cheeks all 
pink, her bosom heaving. 

‘* But he’s down, Charlie,’’ she said, 
very slowly, very thoughtfully. ‘* You 
wouldn’t hit a man when he’s down, would 
you ?”’ 

‘*T guess not!’’ he said shortly. 

‘¢ And I won’t either,’’ she blurted out, 
turning her back on him. 

Argument and entreaty availed him 
nothing. He went away at last but he 
came back again the next afternoon. If 
he had known Dolly better he wouldn't 








hal’s my girl you're tooting round, Mr. Cuthbertson, my girl!” 
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have made that mistake but he was crazy 
about her; mad, hungry for her love, and 
would have carried her off behind that 
switchtail mare of his only he knew it was 
no good,—we’d have had him before he 
got ¢ lear. 

‘* Dolly,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘ over in Seattle 
where my folks live there’s a home for you. 
What’s Bill to you,—or the Creek? For- 
get them, dear, and come with me; 
Dolly,’’ he cried, putting his head down 
on his arms, ‘‘f love you, Dolly, and I 
can’t live without you, sweet.’’ 

She came over and touched his shoulder. 
‘* Charlie,’’ she said, very softly, her eyes 
wet and shining, ‘‘ you mustn’t come here 
again, boy. If I’m true to Bill it may 
help him out but I won’t do anything to 
push him down. You mustn’t come 
here again.”’ 

She went back to her desk on the little 
platform and hid her face in her hands, 
Cuthbertson heard a sob and started to 
his feet. 

‘* Dolly?’’ he gasped, ‘* Dolly!’’ 

‘*Go away, Charlie,’’ she cried, 

‘*T can’t leave you, Dolly,—I can’t 
leave you like that.’”’ 

He moved towards her but the tremu- 
lous little hands waved him back. He 
hesitated, staggered blindly to the door, 
struck his head against the post and went 
reeling out into the sunshine. Such sun- 
shine! Flooding the road with a splendor 
which seemed to mock at suffering; filling 
the air with rapturous life and the pulsing 
melody of birds. 

It was the last fine day the Creek knew 
that summer. I never saw such weather. 
There have been years when there was 
scarcely water enough to wash the dirt but 
this time most of the claims were flooded. 
There was ten feet of waterin mine. And 
the Big Cascade, dividing into two streams 
broke a course right across Bill’s shaft, 
filling it up in a few minutes and going on 
again, roaring, riling, twisting, turning, 
tearing up big trees, carrying everything 
before it, until it jumped the Devil’s Ledge 
three hundred and twenty feet to the 
valley beneath. The boys said drinking 
seemed to be in Bill’s family, but there 
wasn’t much joking. We missed Charlie’s 
laugh. He mixed up with the crowd as 
he had always done but noone had the 
pluck nor the inclination to challenge his 
wit. And it seemed odd too that he 


and Bill Slocum should get so chummy. 
Though chummy hardly describes it, for 
they rarely said a word to each other 
that anyone heard beyond ‘‘ Good day”’ 
or ‘*Good night’’ as the case might be. 
But Bill slowed down on the liquor, 
doctor’s orders he told Remington. And 
night after night he and Charlie would sit 
at the same table like a Quaker’s Meeting, 
until ten o’clock chimed, when Charlie 
would get on his feet and say ‘‘ Good-night, 
Bill,’? and Bill would say ‘‘ Good-night, 
Charlie,”’ and ten minutes after follow him 
out and go home too. 

Things grew steadily worse. Dolly Brit- 
ton took a school on the other Side of 
Old Crow and with her going all the luck 
left the Creek. Joe Wetherall lost his 
wife, and we could ill-spare any of the 
women. ‘Then little Tommy Denton fell 
in the Cascade and was drowned, and we 
couldn’t spare the children either; yet 
the Creek missed Eli Morton about as 
much as it did Dolly. He was a good 
honest man with the fear of God written 
on his weather-beaten forehead. Sheriff, 
Justice of the Peace, Arbiter of all dis- 
putes, the Law and the Prophets from Old 
Crow’s Pass to the top of the Twin Sisters. 
Eli’s claim was flooded like the rest and he 
put in his spare time prospecting on the 
mountain. No one thought much of his 
being away one night, but when the third 
evening came and he wasn’t home his wife 
got anxious and sent the boys out. They 
hunted two days more until they found 
him,—smiling as Enoch might have smiled 
when ‘‘he was not, for God took him.’’ 

‘*It’s a queer world,’’ said Charlie 
Cuthbertson to me that night, ‘‘ those that 
are least needed and most anxious to go 
stick to the earth like burrs.’’ 

And he went off singing a new song he 
had picked up lately; a haunting melody 
with a cry in it that made the heart sick to 
hear :— 

««What can I say to make her smile 
Sad eyes that gaze in mine.’’ 


Something like that as far as I remember, 
though there was a lot more I either never 
heard or else have forgotten. 

Well, good times and bad times all pass 
over so they say. The weather broke and 
sun shone again; coming out with ten fold 
power after hiding so long; licking up the 
wet until the roads were dry as powder, 











> murmured, “I want you to teach me.” 








Rattling down the path like a lunatic. 
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and the Big Cascade dropped back into its 
old course, and the miners returned to 
their claims. All except Bill, that is, he 
went up every day but it took a good six 
weeks for that shaft to empty itself. But 
he’d stopped drinking owing to Charlie’s 
influence; and he was going to find that 
vein himself, or die in the attempt. When 
things improved there wasn’t much for 
Charlie to do and I'd often see him go 
rattling by the base of Old Crow humming 
the haunting melody with the words | have 
half forgotten:— 


‘©What can | to make her smile 
Sad eyes that gaze in mine.’’ 


Making for the Devil’s Ledge, where 


he’d sit half the day watching the little 
school house in the v lley for a glimpse of 
the figure he loved 

At last Bill's ift was dried out, and 


the boys went one afternoon to help 


lower him down and get things rigged up 
a bit so as he could work by himself. Bill 
was down the shaft, and we were standing 


round waiting - signal when Charlie 


drove up. He ilted the mare and came 


OVCT, 

‘* What's doing, boys,’? heasked. 

Just then Bill gave a shout, and then 
another, quick, excited, as if something 
had half smot 


gan to haul away like mad. IL guess it 


ed him, and the boys be 


wasn’t very lor efore his head appeared 


] 


but it seemed aves, and when he came up 


he was trembli o he could searcely hold 
on to the cage, his face white and queer 
looking. 

‘¢ What is it, Bill 

‘“The bucket,’’ 
he couldn’ t iy more, 

Cuthbert natched up the bucket, 
dropped it as if it were hot and jumped for 
the mare. He had her head turned round 


rattlers ?’’ we asked. 
he cried, gasping as if 


in a jiffy, and the next minute was rattling 
down the p: ke a lunatic. It didn’t 
take Switchtail long to get out of sight I 


can tell you. She slapped up the grade 
from Bill’s mine to the Big Cascade as if 
it were level ground; lickety bang across 
the bridge 
other side, her tail whipping back and 
forth like a housemaid’s duster. Loose 


down the slope on the 
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stones went flying down the recipitou 
banking; the dust hung behin con 
gealed cloud; bump into a ho yr over 
a rock; but nothing seemes bother 
Charlie. He sat with the r ning 
loose in his hands, eyes wid eager, 


lips murmuring triumphantly. 


i Dolly My darling ! Ml rin Ee 


Old Crow was soon left - the 
last bit taken with a rattle ar roar, and 
a jump at the end which near rked the 
buggy to pieces. The Bil Mud lay 
before, gummy and _ treacher niling 
with multi-colored flowers, | with 
insect life. They buzzed ale mare’s 
ears; settled on her flanks « reach of 
the stinging tail; pursuing | on un 
tiring wing as the white pped 
the trail with unbreaking rhy Mile 
after mile; the pace never | until 
the Beaver Dam Hill rose bet em,—a 
stiff climb taken at a gallo) ce little 
red school house broke ii nlight 
like the glow of a ruby on t reen 
bosom. Switchtail whinn JOY; 
shook her head free from tor ¥ flies, 
and went pelting down towar er ears 
pricked forw ird eager will ‘ 

Charlie, scarcely waitin Switehtail 
to top i y himself on ed 
through tine open door ] licnt 
school room, where Dolly tood 
alone, striving to conceal the cleome 
of her eyes Ly an attitude « proval, 


But Charlie never noticed it 


‘* Dolly.’’? he said, star f anal 
straight before her, clenchin clench 
ing his fingers, ‘* Bill’s strt ; 

‘What? she gasped. sa Charlie!’ 

And he had her in his a ng her 
face and neck, she half cry f laugh 
ing for the very joy of hi 

Phe next day Bill went « a bag 
of his richest ore to show vot his 
dismissal. He entreate ted, 
but it was no eood, Shi ( irlie 
Cuthbertson. And Bill content 
himself with the reignin of two 
continent a woman for prince 
was ready to abdicate his t tory 
I rather doubt myself, | born 
under a monarchy and se ny of 


the dignity of prince 
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THE GREAT THEATRICAL 
SYNDICATE: 


How Six Dictators Control Our Amusements 


By the Editors 


Ill. THE CRITICS, THE PLAYWRIGHTS AND THE SYSTEM 


HE late John ‘I. Sullivan, 
an actor, and once the hus- 
band of Rose Coghlan, al- 
ways asserted that the Syn- 
dicate grew out of a grudge 
against an independent 
woman. ‘That woman is Mrs. Minnie Mad- 

dern Fiske. With the co-operation of her 

husband and the openly expressed sympathy 
of the play-going public, Mrs. Fiske has op- 
posed the Syndicate, though she has been 
compelled to play in second and third rate 
theaters in the West and South. To put it 
mildly, her treatment by the Syndicate has 
not been chivalric. The persecution of 
women is not a pleasing spectacle. Ex- 
perience has taught managers that the 

public dislikes to shift its patronage from a 

high class to a medium grade theater. But 

in a smaller town like Poughkeepsie or 

Newark, where the play is made by news- 

papers and fashion set by the better classes, 

an actor thinks twice before he attempts to 
follow the suggestion of Joseph Brooks— 





that a second class house may be trans- 
formed into a first class one if only the 
right star plays in it. 

Mrs. Fiske has had more than her share 
of this sort of experience. ‘The West and 
South were closed to her, and yet she en- 
joyed the big success of a season, indeed 
of several seasons, ‘‘ Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles.’’ In this city she filled the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, and the Syndicate made 
her some startling offers, all of which were 
refused by Mr. Fiske. She went on the 
road, and in every city she was confronted 
by strong attractions placed by the Syndi- 
cate at the expense of changed bookings. 
Finally she reached Denver. There 
arrangements were made at a theater where 
popular prices obtained. Mr. Fiske did 
not engage the theater in his own name, 
but for that office secured the services of Mr. 
Frank E. Carstaphen, a prominent Denver 
lawyer. Not long after this the Syndicate 


began its fight. ‘The manager of the thea- 
ter in question was quietly informed that he 
* The first two articles in this series appeared in the October and November nembecs of this 

magazine and dealt with the beginning of the Trust and its conflict with the actors, 
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Bronson Howard. 


Dean of American playwrights and famous as the author of “The Henriett 


must keep the Fiskes out. Noone knows by 
whom the word came, but he received his 
warning, and could only flourish a signed 
contract with Mr. Carstaphen as an answer. 
Then pressure was exerted. Forty succes- 
sive weeks of attractions had been booked. 
A prosperous season loomed ahead. The 
managers booked were informed that their 
bookings must not hold—the manager was 
not of the true fold. There was some 
demurring, but nearly all obeyed orders. 
From forty, the bookings dwindled to 
eleven. ‘That settled it. Mr. Carstaphen 
was told that Mrs. Fiske could not play in 
the theater. Carstaphen brought action 
for an injunction to prevent the cancella- 
tion of this agreement. He had contracted 
for the theater; Mrs. Fiske did not enter 
into the question. He could use it as he 
pleased. ‘The management claimed that 
no equity was involved, that the court 
could not compell them to lend the thea- 
ter to Mrs. Fiske. The court decided 


against the management; they were paid 
whether Mrs. Fiske played or 1 so the 
contract could not be broken [his in- 
junction was after all a Pyrrhic victory; a 
single swallow does not make mmer. 

A similar experience befell Mrs. Carter in 


her latest visit to the Pacific ¢ Belasco 


had booked her company for night at 
the single theater in San José The Syn- 
dicate, apparently from ma brought 
pressure to bear on the local 1 iwement, 
and just forty-eight hours before her adver- 


tised appearance, Mrs. Carter nformed 
that the engagement was cancelled. It 
was a clear breach of contract, but to 


enforce the penalty meant d at in the 
case of a theatrical company meant many 
times the value of any possible damages. 
So Mrs. Carter took her medicine. In 


other cases the rulings have been distinctly 

in favor of the Syndicate, notably in the 

Tyrone Power contract with Mr. Fiske; 

while in the Frank Moulan and Henry A. 
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Clyde Fitch. 


Most prolific of Ameri 


Savage case, the comedian was compelled 
to return to Mr. Savage. There does not 
seem to be any settled legal standard in 
cases of boycotting and blac klisting. Still 
the Fiskes have not given up, though Mrs. 
Fiske will remain in the city this season at 
the head of her newly organized stock 
company. The fact that Manager Fiske 
saw fit to reduce the price of his orchestra 
seats at the Manhattan Theater from two 
dollars to one dollar and a half was hailed 
by the Syndicate as a sign of weakness. 
His theater was contemptuously alluded to 
204 


an playwrights, who is besteged for plays 
possible production. 


years in advance of their 


as a ten, twenty, thirty cent house. But 
he filled it until June, and with one of the 
few successes of last season, a dramatization 
of Owen Wister’s ‘‘ The Virginian.’’ 

THE SYNDICATE AND THE CRITICS 

The daily newspapers of New York city 
were not altogether quiescent under the 
yoke of the Syndicate. In the majority 
of them the business office has much to 
say, for theatrical advertising means a fair- 
sized revenue. Still some of the dramatic 
critics expressed their opinions freely. The 
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Flenrietta Crosman 


At present under Dat 


Herald, which openly disavows genuine 
criticism, has been extremely friendly to the 


Syndicate. Extra advertising, special stories, 
and the cream of the news has been and 
still is its reward. The //era/d has always 
a ‘*beat’’ on theatrical news. This priv- 
ilege it gains by its exclusive devotion to 
the productions of the Syndicate. All its 
bad plays are sure to be acclaimed in the 
columns of Mr. Bennett’s amiable sheet. 
The 7zmes has been outspoken in the sub- 
ject of poor plays, but it has abused Belas- 


co’s plays as well. The lVorld for a time 


id Belasco’s management. she has 7 At the Synd 
as an inde pe 


a § 

ndent star ‘ 

attacked the Syndicate. But ( ed, 
and rather suddenly too! The f r critic 
of the Sz was always friendly the uy 

town managers. One well-kno ritic was 
dropped from the staff of his ] r in con 
sequence of his leanings. ‘1 [ ne 
Sun's critic, Acton Davies, has ornly 
abused the bad plays of the Sy1 te with 
the result that he is a marked man, forbid 
den to enter the theaters direct] ntrolled 
by Klaw and Erlanger and the Haymans. 
Mr. Davies is not a coward a1 he is 
backed by his editor, he has st to his 
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Augustus 


wright, author of 


guns. Even an atrocious assault, perpe 
trated upon him in the Hoffman House 
café by the husband of an ambitious female 
star—one of the Syndicate’s hastily created 
stars—has not quenched the determination 
of the undersized but brawny Davies. He 
swears that his every act has been spied upon. 
Furthermore, signed letters have been sent 
to editors demanding the discharge of some 
unfortunate reporter of theatrical news who 
happened to write an item displeasing to 


the sensitive souls of several managers. 
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{rizona,”’ 


Thomas. 


Ete. 


On the Quiet,’ 


‘¢ Alan Dale,’’ who amuses a whole city 
full with his sprightly writing in the Amer 
ican, has been barred from the Klaw and 
Erlanger theaters. This critic takes the 
matter quite philosophically. His em- 
ployer, Mr. Hearst, stands by him. The 
late Hillary Bell, of the Press, was the first 
of the dramatic critics to revolt at the tyr- 
rany. He would not be dictated to, and 
wrote what he believed to be true. He 
was kept out of several theaters in conse- 
quence. He always asserted that plays he 




















Norman Hapgood. 


The dramat 


sent in to be passed on by salaried read- 
ers were not treated sacredly; in a word, 
Mr. Bell swore that various situations and 
scenes cropped up in the plays of other 
people. But this is a common experience. 
The critic of the Evening Post has not 
suffered from any reprisals, possibly be- 
cause some theatrical managers do not be- 
lieve that the refined class, to whom Mr. 
Towse appeals, ever goes to their tasteless 
shows. James Metcalfe, dramatic editor 
of Life, has also battled  untiringly 


ho has been one of the foremost opponents of the Syndicate from 


with the Syndicate for some years. 

[t is only fair to say that Charles | roh 
man, and indeed most of the other mem- 
bers of the Syndicate, excepting ys and 
entirely Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, have 
been opposed to this bro ting of 
the critics. Erlanger has been the head 


and front of the attack. His t of view 
is clearly expressed by his ret 

of the critics. He said: ‘‘ This dramatic 
critic business has got to stop. The idea 


that a manager can spend alot of money 


5 to one 
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Louis V De koe. 


Dramatic critic of the N. Y. Evening Journal, 
Sree from Syndicate influence. 


on a show and you fellows can come in 
here on a first night and say any rotten 
thing you want to about it, is finished. 
You wouldn’t dare go down into a dry 
goods shop and roast any particular line 
of goods. Well, Erlanger will show you 
that you can’t do this with plays.’’ 

The most notorious case of disciplining 
a critic the row between 
Wakely,of the London 77/zes and the play- 
wright Henry Arthur Jones, which ended 
in manager Arthur 
doors to Wakely and later on reopening 
them with an apology—was the affair of 
Norman Hapgood. ‘This gentleman is 
noted for his outspoken judgments on mat- 
ters political as well as dramatic. Sucha 
little obstacle as the Syndicate could not 
overawe him. He wrote his opinions in the 
Commercial Advertiser, with the result 
that the Syndicate, through one of the 
Haymans, obiected strenuously, and event- 
ually the advertising 


-setting aside 


Bourchier closing his 


of the Syndicate 
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was withdrawn from the newspaper. Mr. 
Hapgood was hauled over the coals; sev- 
enty-five dollars a day meant much in the 
business office of a sheet that was on its 
last legs in those days (it is now the 
prosperous Globe.) But the critic would 
not give in. He offered to resign, for he 
does not depend on his salary. The 
upshot was victory. He did not resign, 
and the advertisements later found their 
way back. Mr. Winter, of the 77zbunc, 
is independent in his criticisms, and while 
he was a fanatic for Daly and his theater, 
his zeal was at least excused by the fact 
that Daly’s productions were on a higher 
level than any we see to-day made by the 
Syndicate. 

But the Syndicate does not spend its 
nergies in dealing with the press entirely 
m the side of repression. It would be 
mpossible to enumerate the varying induce- 
nents offered to friendly critics. One 
nstance has recently come to light of a 
ritic of a Seattle paper who, three days in 
advance of Mrs. Carter’s appearance there, 
abused the production of ‘* Du Barry ”’ 
roundly. It was during the recent West- 
ern tour of Mrs. Carter. The man event- 
ually acknowledged two rather interesting 
facts: first, that he had never seen Mrs. 
Carter play )u Barry, and secondly, that 
he was employed on salary by the Syndi- 
cate at their Seattle headquarters. 


HOW BOOKINGS ARE CANCELLED 


There 
browbeat 


has been no other attempt to 
critics that we can recollect, 
though numerous accounts of minor annoy 

ances have been printed in the professional 
journals. Itis a risky thing to attack a 
newspaper man, for he usually manages to 
* Of quite another stamp was 
the disagreement between Julian Mitchell, 
Fred Hamlin and the Syndicate. It is an 
ugly incident, for it shows the Syndicate at 
its worst, not content to allow even friendly 
companies a chance at big receipts when it 
is possible for them to guzzle all the profits 
for themselves. ‘* The Wizard of Oz’’ 
was booked with the Syndicate and time 
was asked for St. Louis during the Exposi 
tion. After weary waiting, the two mana- 
gers were told that no time could be theirs 
during the Exposition. At once they pro 
ceeded to that city and without difficulty 
secured the time at an independent thea- 
ter. But before ‘*The Wizard of Oz,’’ 


‘* get even.’ 
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which has been an enormous attraction, 
was ready to go to St. Louis, a route was 
asked for from the Syndicate. ‘This was 
also refused after many excuses. The fact 
was that Klaw and Erlanger’s ‘‘ Mother 
Goose,’’ at no time a great hit, was to play 
in St Louis during the Exposition season 
and ‘*The Wizard of Oz,’’ a stronger at 
traction, was not wanted. So far has the 
Syndicate gone in the matter that from 
September first to the close of the Fair 
they will book no company, no matter how 
friendly, for time. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A DRAMATIST 


The most flagrant example of this kind 
of trifling is to be seen in Joseph Arthur’s 
experience, He swears that Klaw and 
k:rlanger are in mortal fear of David Belas- 
co. In February, 1893, Mr. Arthur 
finished a spectacular Oriental drama and 
offered it to his friends, Klaw and Erlanger. 
They were delighted with it and at once 
accepted it. ‘The piece was given a copy- 
right performance in London by‘‘Frohman’s 
man,’’ Lestocq. ‘Great play,’’ was the 
verdict at the office of Klaw and Erlanger, 
‘« fit for Sothern or Marlowe.’’ Even faith- 
ful Cordner, Erlanger’s private secretary, a 
man with trained, impassive countenance, 
was affected. Arthur, who is a popular 
dramatist of means, a resident of New 
Rochelle, was elated. But he was warned 
not to say anything to Belasco, for fear that 
little <* Japanese ’’ might get wind of the 
story and produce an Indian play in ad- 
vance of Klaw and Erlanger—which warn- 
ing recalls the remark of the wolf to the 
lamb at the stream. In his published 
account of the transaction, letters and dia- 
logues, Arthur lays stress on the attitude 
of the Syndicate towards Belasco. He is 
a feared man without doubt. Frank 
Sanger, who died last April, a friend 


of Arthur’s and a _ business associate of 
the Frohmans, Haymans and the rest, 
was appointed Arthur’s agent in the 
matter. But that i ; far as the affair 
went. After much shilly-shallying the 


play was returned and the incident de- 
clared closed. 

Now Joseph Arthur is a fighter with his 
head as well as his fists. He is one of the 
few men who would not hesitate to try 
conclusions with t pugilistic Erlanger.* 
He has gone to law, but not before he 
published his side of the question. He 


Acton Davtes. 


Dramatic criti 
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of the N. Y. Evening 


consistent foe to the Syndicat 


reports among 


other things 


. that Mar 


Klaw said: ‘‘Abe is a hog for rk, 


also that Erlanger refers to Belasco the 
‘¢ Japanese ’’ who will be made to ‘* hunt 
the high grass.’’ ‘*He draws the trade 
people, we draw the upper classes.’’ — Er 
langer entertains little respect for Joseph 
Brook’s opinions. He also said, so Arthur 
relates, that if Charles Frohma1 the 
‘* Napoleon’”’ of the theater, he, Erlanger, is 
the ‘* Nero’’—which shows a neat taste in 
matters historic. 

Mr. Arthur changed the title of ece 
from ‘‘ Seirine ’’ to ** Cross and Crescent,” 
to please his managers. But there were 
evidently other influences at work and the 
play, after being boundlessly praised, was 
shelved. ‘The dramatist marche Cross 
the street and now Belasco will produce 
it. Oddly enough since the announce- 


ment of Belasc« 


», Klaw and 


Erlanger also 


announce an Indian play for this season. 


But we must give space to Mr. Arthur’s 
* Written in Mr. Arthur’s absence without his knowledge.—THI 


Epitors 
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accusations, which are ‘‘ privileged com- 
munications.’’ He sums up his ideas of 
Syndicate methods as follows:— 


** Rather remarkable action on the part 
of men who are ‘ always frank’ and whose 
‘word is as good as a bond.’ Are they 
honorable ? 

‘*If so, why did they announce ‘ The 
Prince of India’ and other new plays, and 
give me the excuse for a year for not an- 
nouncing mine that they were afraid of 
Belasco ? 

‘«Why did they pretend to organize a 
Syndicate for the production of my play, 
yet refused the first twenty thousand dol- 
lars offered by Mr. Perley, the first mana- 
ger whom they asked to join? 

‘*Was it because for six months before I 
went to them they were negotiating with 
General Wallace for ‘The Prince of in- 
dia,’ and they did not want another play 
of that /uca/e to get to Belasco? 

‘«They have for nearly one year—and 
while one of them was enjoying the hos- 
pitality of my house—tried to keep my 
play from other managers and practised an 
extraordinary deception, deliberately and 
mercilessly planned. 

‘* Later, my attorneys, Messrs. Good- 
win, Thompson and Vanderpool, notified 
them that unless a satisfactory settlement 
was made the matter would be taken to the 
courts. 

‘*Then came a proposition to arbitrate, 
and a suggestion from them that ‘Arthur 
would get more by arbitration than by law.’ 

‘* We consented to arbitration, and they 
immediately named prominent men of the 
profession whom they knew must refuse to 
act as arbitrators, all being closely con- 
nected with or dependent uppn them for 
pookings. 

‘* Efforts to arbitrate then ceased. A 
proposition was next made by my attorney 
to agree upon an amount between our 
selves. This was insultingly objected to 
by them, giving as their reason that ‘ they 
were not liable.’ 

‘* If not liable, why did they ask to 
arbitrate and make frequent visits to my 
lawyers’ office ? 

‘* By advice of my attorneys, I next 
tried to place the play with other man- 


agers before further proceeding against 
Klaw and Erlanger. ‘The play was read 
by a prominent Broadway manager who 
wrote a high opinion of it, but declined to 
produce it. 

‘« He is closely connected with Klaw and 
Erlanger. 

‘To another prominent manager I read 
it, who formed a syndicate—on paper 
and said: *‘ My production of this play de- 
pends on whether Abe Erlanger will book 
itor not. If he refuses, I will return it to 
you.’ The play was returned. 

Nore.—‘‘ That in answer to a proposi- 
tion from my lawyers to them to go on and 
keep the contract and produce, Mr. Klaw 
said: ‘ No, we will never produce anything 
of Joseph Arthur’s. He has sued us.’ 

‘*T then crossed the Yalu and entered 
the Jap camp and read the play to that 
terrible Togo, Belasco, who accepted it 
without hesitation, and immediately an 
nounced his acceptance and high opinion 
in every paper in this country and Europe. 

‘* This angered the ‘ Russians.’ 

‘*On June 7, 1904, at lunch with Joseph 
T. McCaddon and Frank Perley, who is 
under an agreement to produce—with my 
self and Mr. McCaddon, and to manage— 
a comedy of mine, and in reply to my 
inquiry concerning that production he said: 
‘I asked Erlanger last week what his atti- 
tude was toward my production of your 
comedy. He threw up his hand and said: 

‘I don’t want ever to hear Joseph Ar 
thur’s name mentioned in my office again. 
Anyway, our time is all filled and we can 
not book his comedy.”’ ’ 

‘‘ Does it not look like damage? 

** Does it not look worse ? 

‘‘Does it not look like conspiracy and 
oppression upon the part of the wrong- 
doer against a reputable author who has 
done them no wrong, whose only offense 
is the placing of his play with a successful 
rivai whom they hate, the mere mention 
of whose name jellies ‘ Nero’ with fear ? 

‘Every word of this statement is true. 
It cannot be controverted by Klaw and 
Erlanger. 

‘«Every letter here printed is a verity 
substantiated by an original. 

‘« Now to the courts. 

‘*JosePH ARTHUR.” * 


* Note.—Published in the Dramatic Mrrror, July 2, 1904. 


(To be concluded.) 
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as-iron Christmases ! 


one of these hard- 
Sup- 
pose you drive stage, same 
as | 

you li 
en 


Freezo !’’ 


have to, and see how 
ke ’em yourself. 

Jack Frost 
said, ‘‘ Presto! right on a night 
when the mud was all cut and criss-crossed 
by wheel gullies, and there the road was, 
wrinkled like a ram’s horn and just as hard. 

I had dished two wheels of my Concord 
coach, first and last, that week, and I 
struck out for the down trip to the depot 
that morning feeling as sour as mothered 
vinegar. Day Christmas, 
Whang, bang, jounce and_ yee-haw! 
Horses’ feet striking fire. Bank of snow 
clouds piled low over south. Sky gray as 
a new slate. Raw, screechy, scratchy wind 
that clawed right down a chap’s spine. 
Dead leaves and grit swirling in the 
ditches’ side of the road. 

Santa Claus drive out that night ? 

Well, I reckoned he wouldn’t if he felt 
as I didthen. He knock a hoof 
off every reindeer before he could go a 
mile. It was one of those days when I sat 
humped on the box and slatted my whip 
through the air and wondered why I had 
pelted up and down those fifteen miles of 
stage road twenty years, trying to earn a 
living. 

And to clinch out to the road 
as I drove along came Brackett Sykes with 
that usual face of his. Harder than the 
road and ridged almost as bad. No kind 
of a Christmassy face has that man got. 

The young ones trailed along slow be- 
hind him, the three little girls. Yes, 
trailed along slow behind. I have driven 
past Brackett farmhouse a good 
many times, and I never yet saw one of his 


Snow. 


before too! 


would 


troubles, 


Sykes’ 


Holman F 


DRAWINGS BY 


Day 


HERMAN PFEIFER 


young ones hopping along ’ side of 1 and 
holt of his hand. No, they trail nd, 
solemn and wishful. 

‘¢ Get back there to the house,’’ yelled 
Brackett whirling onthem. ‘Then he came 
and put his toe on the forward ind 
spoke low so the insides couldn’ t r. 

‘1 got a letter from Almiry last night, 
Cap’n Phin. She wrote to say s com 
in’ here to-day.”’ 

so W hy, that’s good,”’ said I. Glad 
to hear that ’Miry’s comin’ home ind 
I couldn’t help looking over to those poor, 
little, God-forsaken, frowsled gaff rs of girls 
huddled on the doorsteps. 

‘*She ain’t comin’ home,’’ he barked. 
‘*Not by a blame sight she ain’t. She's 
jest wrote to say she’s comin’—wrote the 
last minute, so’s I couldn’t he er off 
with a letter. Now, when she gets off 
that train to-night, Cap’n Phin, | you 
should jest tell her for me it won any 
use for her to take the stage up here. | 
won't let her in.’’ 

Yes, sir, hard face that man | And 


* 


the way he spoke chilled me worse than, 


the wind. And the little girls cuddling 
there on the steps! 

‘You can gettle such things as that with 
your wife yourself,’ said I. ‘* ’'ma stage 
driver, not a divorce lawyer. I shall never 


say the nay to ’Miry Sykes if er she 
wants to ride on my stage.’’ 
‘Then you'll be cartin’ pat 
the place,’’ he snarled. ‘‘ She ain’t gota 
cent to her name, and she wrote and told 


me so. ‘Them saints have striy ver.’ 

‘See here, Brack,’’ said I, I’ve got 
the United States mails and four passen- 
gers and a road ahead of me like a horse- 
radish grater. No time now to argue this 
matter. But do you pretend to tell me 
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that if I bring your wife, ’Miry Sykes, to 
this door to-night, when her children are 
waitin’ for Santa Claus, you’ll have the 
heart to bar her out ?”’ 

‘* Jest as sartin as I’d shet out a looser- 
vee,’’ he gritted. Little children snuggled 
on the doorsteps and not a one with a clean 
face or her dress buttoned straight! And 
when things are bad enough for an old 
bach like me to notice them, they have got 
to be pretty bad. I gathered my web- 
bin’s. 

‘« Brack,’’ I said, ‘‘take your toe off 
the wheel. You're hard enough to break 
the riggin’ if I should run over you.’’ And 
he swore after me. 

Mnh-hah! and so Almira Sykes was 
coming home ! 

People in other parts of the county call 
us folks up our way ‘‘the Byron Valley 
Bears.’’ Nickname, that’s all. We are 
about as decent as the rest of folks, but the 
hills are around us and the big woods are 
near, and we attend to our own business 
pretty close. 

If any one had said that a couple of re- 
vivalists could have come into Byron Val- 
ley and set the Bears by the ears, as those 
two did—well, no one ever would have 
said so, that’s all. 

But they did tip us upside down, those 
traveling apostles. ‘World Crusade on 
Apostolic Principles,’? was what they 
called it. 

You might think that none of those 
hard-headed folks up our way would 
‘« eave all and follow,’’ to any great ex- 
tent. But you go to. those meetings a 
week and hear them sing those songs 
that make you shiver inside as though 
your heart was a tunked funny-bone— 
hear them pray so soft, and then stretch 
out their hands while some woman was 
singing some such thing as this:— 


‘*Won't you come a little while and talk with 
Jesus? 
He is standing yonder waiting with a 
smile. 
Won't you come away to-day and walk with 
Jesus ? 
Won't you come and work for him a little 
while !” 


Me ?—They’d have got me some of 
those times if I hadn’t hung onto the rail 
of the settee tough and tight and winked 
back my tears and chewed tobacco hard 


onthe sly. Uncle Paul came, for instance, 
took a hammer and chisel and went off 
clinking texts into roadside stones, to make 
"em preach sermons. ‘Two or three gave 
‘*their all to the Lord,’’ and two or three 
more would have done so if the heirs 
hadn’t got the judge of probate to ap 
point guardians. And two or three of the 
women folks, old maids, went off to the 
head temple—‘‘ Shiloh,’’ so they call it— 
to be made into saints and go to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, though why all the 
lost souls should always be at the utter 
most parts of the earth from us I don't 
know. 

The only married woman that the saints 
lugged away to Shiloh—the only one that 
gave in and ‘left all’’—was Almira 
Sykes. I took her down on the stage 
that morning she went. She, with that 
look as though tears were squeezing out 
all over her! The young ones bawling 
and Brackett on the doorstep, hard as a 
graven image. She and he had thrashed 
out all the talk end of it. I guess under 
neath, though, her idea was that when she 
and the saints got to praying for Brackett 
down at the temple he’d have to curl up 
and come in, too. Benson ‘Taylor told me 
that at the seventy-two hours fast at the 
temple Almira Sykes stayed on her knees 
for nigh the whole stretch and prayed _ her 
way right into hell to get her husband’s 
soul—that was the way he said it. 

Well, the Lord has called some of the 
greatest to his service and they have sacri- 
ficed the things of earth to serve him— 
and the world has been better for it, I sup- 
pose. But when I met Almira Sykes on 
the depot platform that afternoon I had to 
tell her I reckoned the Lord could spare 
her a while for more pressing things than 
heathen. 

‘¢T’m an old bach,’’ said I, ‘‘and I 
ain’t tryin’ to tell you your duty to your 
children, but if the Lord ain't told you of 
those three little draggle-tail gaffers at 
home, then you got the wrong connection 
and ’twas the old He ’ Un at the other end 
of the line.’’ 

‘*Cap’n Look,’’ said she—always a 
mournful looking woman, ’ Mira was, too 
mournful for my notion of the Lord's 
elect— ‘‘I want to go home to them. | 
couldn’t bear to think of them waking up 
to-morrow morning—Christmas morning— 
and me not there to watch them take down 
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CAP'N PHIN LOOK’S 
their stockings from the mantel-piece.’’ 

** You'll be lucky,’’ I said, ‘‘if there’s 
a stockin’ amongst them whole enough to 
hold presents.’’ I suppose I’m hateful 
sometimes, but you can’t drive stage over 
iron-clad hubbles and keep everlastingly 
sweet. 

‘“‘T want to fill their stockings,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ for Brackett ain’t ever been very 
thoughtful about such things and he 
don’t humor the children.’’ She had a 
lot of bundles on her arm. ‘I only 
had two dollars and forty cents left,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and it didn’t go so far’s I’d 
like to have it. I ain’t got a copper left 
for the stage fare, Cap’n, but I guess 
Brackett will look after it, won’t he ?’’ 

She kind of quavered out that. She 
reckoned [ knew pretty well how things 
stood up hone and she was hankering for 
a word of comfort. Well, I had a fair 
notion of what Brack Sykes would say if 
I dumped his wife at his door and started 
to collect a dollar-fifty fare. And that in- 
formation wouldn't have been encouraging 
talk for Christmas eve. It wasn’t my busi- 
ness to let on. 

‘¢Almiry,’’ said I, ‘* what’s this to be 
—a round trip or single fare.’’ She knew 
wnat I meant. turned her eyes 
away. 


sne 


‘*[ don’t know just what your under- 
standin’ is with the saints,’’ I went on, 
‘* and that ain’t any of my business. But 
runnin’ this stage is. If you are a mother 
goin’ home to stay with the little ones that 
are sufferin’ for you, then hop aboard and 
we’ ll see about the money part later. If 
you’re a saint apostolizin’ the world and 
jest simply callin’ in on your fam’ly, then 
let the other saints provide transporta- 
tion.”’ 

[ knew it sounded rather harsh and she 
choked up. But I tell you it was time for 
her to begin to do as much thinking about 
those children as I had been doing. 

‘*Cap’n Look,” said she, ‘*I haven’t 
talked with the Lord about it yet much as 
| 

‘*You stand rig then, and talk 
it over while I load my trunks and mail 
bags. You tell Hin about three little girls 
fed on bannock and molasses, sufferin’ for 
a mother’s care and a mother’s cookin’, 
and if you don’t get the message like this: 
‘Miry Sykes, go home to your duty and 
I’ll make shift to ’tend to the heathen,’ 


re, 
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then I reckon you’ve got a hymn-book for 
a heart and you can’t do any good by go 
in’ up home with those tin carts and candy 
canes. ’Twon’t be worth while hauli 
you.’’ 

No, I’m not always rough like that, but 


I know when some folks need hard 
jounce. 

‘*Cap’n Phin,’’ she said softly and sob- 
by when I was stripping the blankets off 
the nags a bit later, ‘‘if you'll take me it 
won't be a round trip.’’ 

And I understood her and crowded her 
in with the others. Full stage load that 
night. It made my heart swell as I dropped 
’em here and there! The night was down 
dark and the doors of the old houses flew 
open like mouths busting out into chs. 

You ought to have seen old ‘Tr Dun 
ham and Aunt Joanne grab in their two 
boys who’ve done so well down to town. 
There were ‘‘ Lord bless ye, bt and 
‘‘ Hullo, dad,”’ and ‘‘ How’ve ye be’n ?’’ 
and ‘* Oh, mother, it’s goodto be home!”’ 
and then bang! went the door shut and the 
path of glory down the yard was blotted 
out, up which those boys had run as 
though they were running plumb into 
heaven. 

And at Phil Hanson’s the same! 

And then Jote Emmonses’ girls, bound 


further along with me, began to sing a 
Christmas song inside and I sitting up there 
in the dark on that tossing seat found 
self joining in, too, and I—by swanny, | 


hated to get to Jote’s and leave them there. 
When I lugged their trunks into the house 
the open fire was dancing jigs behind the 
andirons and the supper table was waiting 
—hot biscuits and plumb preserves And 
I made believe be a thief and hooked a* 
doughnut and piece of citron cake, and 
Jote’s wife chased me with the poker and 
we had a regular, old-fashioned Christmas 
laugh. 

Darker than ever outside, after that, | 
tell you. Clang-bang o’ wheel tires on 
the cast iron ruts, and the sky without a 
star and the wind slooshing thr the 
bare branches—br-r-r! Only ’ Mira left 
board—’ Mira shivering in horse 
blankets I'd made her throw over herself. 
Wasn’t half clothed, the woman wasn't. 


She’d gone away in July and I guess Brack 
wouldn’t send down her winter wear, Set 
as old Mount Pisgy, he is! 

Well, then I had time to pity her a lit- 

















‘** Tain't any use living.” 


tle. My Christmas passengers had been 
too jolly company to let me do much think- 
ing up to then. Somehow a sort of bub- 
ble, or something, came up in my throat. 
Down the road in those houses behind us, 
all the twinkling lights and the tinkling 
knives and forks and the smilings and the 
loving looks. Up the road ahead of us, 
clutter and bannock bread—blamed poor 
cook Brack Sykes is !—wishful little children 
and the grum looks of a father soured and 
sick of living! And that poor critter in- 
side hugging up those presents for her 
children and trembling and scared and yet 
believing after all that the door would be 
opened to her! 

Me? I never meddled in family mat- 
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ters in my life to then. Kept bach hall 
since mother died because there was only 
one woman in the world that ever suited 
me—and she and I couldn’t seem to agree, 
and so— 

Whew! How the black sky seemed to 
sag over me and how the wind smashed 
through the dry trees! 

No, never meddled in family affairs, but 
at the rise of the hill in Byron Valley | 
pulled up and said to Almira: 

‘<T’m goin’ to take you past your house 
and over to mine a minute whilst I leave 
the mails and unhitch. Then I'll walk 
back with you to see Brack and—and sort 
of break the ice, you understand.’’ 

Yes, she understood. She didn’t ask 
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any questions. Trembled so at her own 
gate, though, that I had to let her hang on 
awhile to steady her. I stood and looked 
at the house. Brack Sykes ain’t what I 
call a good housekeeper. Every curtain 
was yawed, and past the one that was 
yawed the worst I could see a smoky lamp 
and the children sitting in front of the rusty 
stove. 

Great reader, Brack is! He reads such 
things as ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic’”’ 
and ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’’ and he never 
lets the children talk out loud evenings. I 
could see ’’em sitting and whispering to- 
gether. Ifa little tyke ain't got the license 
to holler and lark a bit the night before 
Christmas what’s the good of bein’ a young 
one once in your life time ? 

But there wasn’t anything to be gained 
standing out there swallowing wind, and I 
took ’Mira by the arm and boosted her 
along. I was lugging the presents. I 
don’t believe Santa Claus ever walks up to 
houses feeling just as I did then. Ireckon 
his disposition must be more cheerful than 
that or else he wouldn’t be in the business. 
But I never was afraid of Brackett Sykes, 
not so you would notice. 

You knock and walk right in up Byron 
Valley way. ‘Too much ceremony ain’t 
popular. 

Brackett looked up over his specs and 
blinked and then he stiffened as though 
some one had run a cold crow bar down 
the back of his neck. 

‘¢ Brack,’’ said I, trying to be hearty, 
‘<T’ve come to wish you a merry Christ- 
mas and bring a few things to the children, 
includin’ their mother.’’ 

I guess I ain’t got tact enough to handle 
family matters anyway. I stepped one side 
without any further ado and pushed Almi- 
ra plumb into the middle of the room. 
The children got away from that stove with 
a chorus good to hear, but Sykes fetched 
one spring in his stocking feet and lit with 
a soft thump like a panther, right between 
the young ones and their mother. 

‘* Back to that stove!’ he bellowed, and 
they scuttled like rabbits. 

‘© You know what I told you this morn- 
ing,’’ he said to me, spitting the words and 
clacking his fists. ‘* You know what I 
told you,’’ he said to her, ‘*when you 
abandoned me and your children to go 
runnin’ off with a passul of home break- 
ers. No, the Lord don’t enter into this,’’ 
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he barked, catching a gasp of something 
from her. ‘*The Lord didn’t tell you 
to leave your home that way. Y: 
as guilty as though you had run off with 
an eloper. You abandoned me, your hus 
band, and there’s the thing no man for 
gives, no matter what’s the excuse you 
come round whinin’ afterwards. I gave 
you fair warnin’, and a lot of it. You 
went. Now you stay.’’ 

And before I knew just where to grab in, 
he had her by the shoulders and ran her 
out-doors. Back he came, his face as white 
as a sheet, and he picked up a chair anJ 
waved it over my head. 

‘¢T’ll brain you,’’ said he, ‘‘if you say 
aword. Git!’’ 

Really, I guess he would have ne it, 
feeling as he did then. I know when 


were 


it’s better to postpone argument Phat 
was one of the times. I went t I 
dropped one bundle. He kicked it out 


after me, 

‘¢ Almiry,’’ I said, after we had stood a 
minute at the gate, ‘* any jackass can kick 
with his hind legs and the other end of him 
can bray at the same time. Don’t mind.’’ 

But she slumped together like a wet rag, 
squatted down by the fence and hicupped. 

‘*Let me die right here, Cap’n Phin. 
*Tain’t any use livin’.”’ 

Yes,—guess she would have staid there 
and froze up. You know what some women 
are in like that, especially when 
they’ve been softened up by trying to bea 
saint. 


times 


Well, just fora minute— just for a minute, 
you understand, I found a few cogs started 
in my own gearing. I had been planning 
an argument, and so forth, wit two 
legged man. But a four-legged ir ? 
No, str. 

I stood and looked around the sky for 
stars. Thought I might get an 
tion from one. But not a star—that is, 
not an astronomer’s star. Yet there was 
a star in sight that had always seemed a 
sort of heavenly star to me when I'd 
look at it nights—a star in a h n that 
I'd tried to get into several times in my 
life, I’m free to confess. 

“<’Miry,’’ said I, ‘‘there’s a light over 
to Tryphosy Snell’s across the fic She’s 
the one to know what to do w uch 
poor old no ’counts as you and | t our 
tugs. Come along.’’ And I boosted her 


some more, 
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Now if you had ever lived in Byron Val- 
ley you wouldn’t need a word from me 
about Tryphosy Snell, no, sir. One of 
‘the girl that stays’’ kind, she has been. 
Understand? I asked her to marry me 
’way back when she and I were just 
turning the stretch out of the green lane 
of youth. But she allowed then that I 
was too reckless. Then when I got back 
from the war her mother was dead and she 
wouldn’t leave her father because he’d had 
a shock—paralysis, you know. She was 
hands and feet to him for years. 

Then a sister and her young ones were 
thrown onto her hands to support, and | 
knew better than to ask her those days. 
She’s too independent for that. But when 
she was alone again, and was called ‘* Old 
Maid ’’ Snell, I reminded her that I had 
been doing a pretty steady job in waiting. 
Somehow, though, she couldn’t seem to 
get squared round and get out of other 
business and ’tend to home-making in 
company with me. And didn’t seem to 
think I’d be the right sort of partner in her 
general business of being imposed on. 
They’d piled all the church sociables onto 
her and all the lawn parties and soliciting 
for church suppers and pew-cushion repair- 
ing and the dev—I should say, the angel 
o’ mercy knows what! Somehow there 
was always some kind of a job ahead of 
her to take her mind off marrying me. 

But as I have said, that light in her win- 
dow never stopped seeming to me like a 
star in heaven—and [I tell you it seemed so 
that night when I was tugging poor ’ Miry 
Sykes toward it. And I reckon that warm 
sitting-room and that sweet woman seemed 
a little better than earth to that shivery 
critter that I brought out of the dark and 
the cold, 

When we came in Tryphosy was sitting 
listening to her music-box that the Sunday- 
school gave her. And 
she left it running away on ‘‘ There’s a 
Land that is Fairer than Day,” whilst she 
soothed Almira and patted her head and 
got her a cup of hot tea and fussed around 
her in all those sorts of ways that women 
folks understand about. 

And when I had got done explaining I 
said :— 

‘*'Tryphosy, I tried to bust open a way 
into Brack Sykes’ heart with a club, I 
reckon, like the old fool I always am, 
always blunderin’ round. 


She loves music. 


I guess you 
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know how to use the golden key that opens 
the heart to love and forgiveness. I'v 
told ’Miry so, and we put all in your 
hands.’’ 

She sat a while and thought, and | 
looked around and snuggled down in the 
big chair, and whispered to the music-box 
that, no matter what it said, there was no 
fairer land than this one right here. 

‘*Come,’’ said Tryphosy at last. She 
put another cylinder into the music-box, 
tucked it under her shawl, and away we 
started. ‘The music-box end of the affair 
struck me, but when Tryphosy Snell does 
anything I ain’t foolish enough to ask 
questions. - 

The curtain at Brackett’s was still yawed. 
He was sitting looking straight at nothing 
and the children were looking at him. 

‘* Wait,” said Tryphosy, and we two 
stood outside the window whilst she went 
in. 

I don’t reckon any one in Byron Valley 
ever said a mean, sneering word to ‘Old 
Maid”’ Snell. I knew that Brackett Sykes 
wasn’t the man to start it, hard as his face 
was when he looked at her. More than 
one batch of her cookies had come home 
to him in the aprons of his young ones the 
last six months. If he hadn’t stood up 
and pointed out a chair to her and used 
good manners, I’d have gone in and 
choked him till he did. But I could see 
that he was polite—I'll say that much for 
him. 

She began to talk then. We couldn't 
hear the words, Almira and [ couldn't. I 
never asked what they were. It would 
spoil ’em if I should try to tell ’em. But 
I knew too well the sweetness, the honesty, 
the earnestness, the angel goodness of that 
woman not to know that Brack Sykes was 
getting the gospel of human kindness right 
from the fountain head. 

Yes, Almira and I stood outside there, 
like lost souls looking into the promised 
land. 

And at last, while she talked, | 
Tryphosy slip her hand under her shawl 
and then there was one thing that the poor 
wife and I could hear. It was the music- 
box playing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ Now 
wasn’t that an idea for you? Yes, I cried 
myself when Almira broke down and 
leaned against me. Ashamed of myself, 
but I couldn’t help it. And I wasn’t 


Saw 


thinking of the troubles of the Sykes fam 
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ily at all. J was thinking of what a blame- 
nation, dismal, lonesome, old bach’s place 
[’d got to go back to that Christmas Eve. 
Yes, blubbering over my own selfish 
thoughts, just as though that ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home ’’ tune was any of my busi- 
ness. I saw Tryphosy go along and pat 
that tousled head of Sykes and smooth her 
hand along on hisshoulder. Her lips were 
still going. She called the children to 
come around. And at last, when Brack 
grabbed her hand and put his head on the 
table, she beckoned with her finger, for 
she knew I was looking for the signal. 

We went in on tip-toe, ’ Mira and I. And 
the children came into her arms, and I knew 
by the way she clutched ’em that the saints 
of Shiloh couldn’t depend on one woman I 
knew about if they wanted an errand done 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

[ was going to blunder up and shake 
hands with Brackett and slap his back 
—and probably start a row again, but Try- 
phosy pushed me out ahead of her and 
shut the behind us. You don’t 
catch her spoiling a thing when it’s good 
enough already. 

[ felt the snowflakes kissing my cheeks 
outdoors. I looked up and the sky was 
turning its feather tick inside out. Where 
the light streamed from Sykes’ window the 
flakes were dancing like mad, the same as 
happy little children. 

‘¢Tryphosy,’’ said I, ‘*I had been 
reckonin’ that Santy wouldn’t come out 
with his hitch to-night but the—the sleigh- 
in’ is goin’ to be good after all.’’ 

‘* He’s gettin’ to this house early,’’ said 
she. : 

Almira and Brackett were leaning their 
heads on the old table side by side, their 
arms over each other’s neck. But now she 
got up and took the ragged stockings the lit- 
tle ones brought to her, and when we went 
out of the gate she was beginning to darn 
them over a wooden goose-egg. It had been 
just as I told her. Not a stocking in the 
house whole enough to hold presents. 

The snow was all dusted over Tryphosy’s 
hair above her forehead when we came to 
her door—snow sprinkled on like powder, 
and all so sparkly. And the wind had 
flushed her cheeks and her eyes were bright 
with happy tears. 

*¢ Such things as that back there sort 0’ 
softens up the feelin’s, don’t they, Try- 
phosy ?”’ said I. 


do ir 





‘* Yes, Phineas,’’ said she, ‘‘ and I want 
to tell you that you have a tender heart 
that doesn’t need much softening. It’s 
what I like to see ina man—what you have 
done this day.” 

‘* Another home that was all broken up, 
glued together again,’’ said I. ‘* Nobody 
could do it but you.” 

‘‘We did it together, Phineas,”’ 
she. 
that.”’ 

‘*Seems Christmassy and—and _ heart- 
warmin’ to see homes—real homes, where 
there are two to love and cherish each 
other, don’t it ?’’ I hinted. 

‘Yes,’’ said she, very softly and .smil- 
ingly. 

‘¢Tryphosy,’’ said I then, holding her 
right by the arm, *‘ ain’t it about now that 
you can find time to talk over our matters 
with me—after all these years of waitin’ 
I’ve stood one side for every one and 
everything. I ain’t much, I know. But 
I’ve loved you so long that I’ ve got so that 
I’m pretty decent as a man, so those as 
know me says. I reckon that both of our 
hearts are pretty tender to-night—about 
ripe for the pickin’, as you might say. It 
doesn’t seem good and—and Christmassy 
to live alone as we are doin’. I[ain’t go 
in’ to tell you again how much I love you, 
for you know it. Now haven’t you got as 
much pity for me, a poor, lonesome, old 
bach, as you have for your neighbors ?”’ 

‘¢ Phineas,’’ said she, and oh, how her 
eyes sparkled! *‘won’t you come in out 
of the snow and listen to the music box 
and have a sup 0’ tea with me? And be 
sure to knock the snow balls off your boot 
heels for they melt and traipse a carpet up 
dretfully.’’ 

She patted my cheek—yes, sir, she did 
it! Patted my rough old cheek. 

‘‘Tf you’re going to be underfoot for 
me to take care of the rest of my days,”’ 
she said, ‘* you’ve got to learn to be neat 
in the house.” And she run in laughing. 

Whilst I was knocking off the snow | 
slipped my hand into my pants’ pocket, 
took out my fig o’ chewing tobacco and 
slung it as far as I could pelt it—and I 
threw all my old bach notions along with it. 

‘«Such things don’t belong in Phin 
Look’s own private heaven,’’ I said to my 
self,—‘‘ not where Tryphosy is.’’ And 


said 
‘*It’s good to share blessings like 


then, spangled with white snowflakes, | 
went blinking into glory. 
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McAULEY 
the first manifesta- 
tions of my new departure 
with distinct disfavor. 
When he came down from 
he Hills and found that he 
was obliged to sit on a divan in the corner 
under a tent-like canopy supported by a 
pole, on which was suspended a brass tray 
from the ‘* Streets of Cairo,” while a piece 





of ‘*stuff’’ trailed carelessly over a chair, 
he frowned his disapproval. 

‘*T see,’’ he said, ‘* that you’ve got all 
the circumstances—not to 
say the contributory ne 

‘*] can’t bear ugly 
informed him. ‘A 
tone jars on me.’’ 

‘*I’m in the 
ness,’’ he admitted 
art) was 


incriminating 
gligence!’’ 

surroundings,’’ | 
discordant line or 


this art busi 
‘* My idea being that 
something pretty. However, | 
seem to be mistaken 


rougn about 


**Can’t you feel the more hidden beau- 
ties ?’’ I remonstrated. ‘* Don’t you real- 
ize the deeper significance ?’’ 

‘¢T think,’’ he **T must rub your 
finer feelings the wrong way just about 
every minute. No, I can’t gointo a panic 
about the light falling on a yellow jar, and 
if that’s the standard set I’m not up to it. 
You know I love 


said, 


you, and have been turn- 
ing all my attention to inducing you to 
marry me. I’m getting on pretty well and 
can make you pretty comfortable. You 
could paint your own chromos for the par- 
lor—”’ 

I shuddered Che expression, if noth- 
ing else, was enough to disclose to me his 
Philistine point of view—show his absolute 
lack of artistic development. And yet he 
was so distinctly alive and alert,and looked 
so manly and well as he sat there. 

‘‘T see,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have again 
jangled the sweet bells out of tune. — Still, 
has a Whistler etching got to part us? 
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Can't on 
where Sargent’s portraits cease fr 


we mect some comm rounc 


ling and the weary are at rest?” 
*¢ Oh, if you only knew what s 


meant to me,’’ I exclaimed. f yo 
knew what your not being able t | wit] 
me about them means to me. How could 
I go on with such a barrier as that between 
us? No,’’ I said firmly, ‘‘ I must 1 my 
life. I must go away.’’ 

‘Go away he exclaimed i nster 
nation. 

‘* Boonville is too narrow for m« | must 
go where there is an artistic atmosphere 
Where I can feast on the beautiful things 
of the world. I shall spend my life tend 
ing the Flame before the Shr \rt. 
Could you help me in that ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Charley answered dé v. 

‘¢’Then we must part,’’ I m 

‘All right.”’ he said at paused. 
‘¢This can’t last. When you return to 
consciousness [’]l be there,—t rst ob 
ject which meets your opening ey (nd 
I’ll have a diamond ring sparkling betore 
them so big and bright that it'll make the 
Flame before the Shrine of Art ok like 
thirty cents.’’ : 

I first knew that I had the em 
perament because I felt so rior to 
everybody else. I rather think that I may 
have been led to encourage it a1 vate 
it by reason of the satisfaction rally 
had in such a superiority. ‘Ther | was 
not popularly pretty like the other girls with 
regular features and bright eyes round 
cheeks, the discovery that re was 
another kind of beauty cam« oyful 
and surprising discovery. ‘To | re, the 
kind of beauty which I learne¢ books 
and pictures was not much )) Boon 
ville. In fact the Mona Li voted 
fat and heavy, and a Bottice ngel un 


qualifiedly condemned for just opposite 
reason as being too thin and scrawny. 
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As I gazed in the glass I readily con- 
vinced myself that my thin face was inter- 
esting, that my large eyes were mysterious. 
I found consolation in this forthe triumphs 
of Fanny Brown and Clara Buxley. More- 
over, having been recognized as artistic, | 
enjoyed the exceptionality of my situation. 
I liked the wonder,—not without a little 
pitying tolerance,—with which the com- 
munity looked up to me. 

Art was a new thing in Boonville, 
welconed with a fine Western enthusi- 
asn, and I[ was its prophetess. In 
school I had always won all the drawing 
prizes. Afterward, one summer, I had 
‘‘taken in oils’’ for three months from an 
art teacher who was visiting her relations 
in the place. The dear, little, shiny tubes 
of paint had always had the greatest fasci- 
nation and no terror for me. I plunged in 
unhesitatingly, and was at once covered 
with Prussian blue and glory. Ido not 
know which was the more pervasive. I 
rubbed the Prussian blue off with great 
difficulty, but the glory stuck. My por- 
trait of ‘* Rover,’’ the collie, was shown to 
every one who came to the house. My 
picture of ‘* Boonville Creek Bridge at 
Sunset’? was hung in the window of the 
dry goods store and praised in the local 
papers. 

Of course, the flattery went to my head. 
The notice told upon me. I began to act 
the part—and dress it. By instinct, assist- 
ed by pictures and the descriptions of sev- 
eral heroines in artistic novels, —I became 
as linp and trailing and diaphanous and 
queer as if [I had lived in studios all my 
life. I began to be superior. I found 
that Boonville existence was ‘‘crude and 
unfinished.’’ I learned—and stated—that 
it lacked ‘* atmosphere and color’’ 

All this, as may be imagined, did not 
tend to render me popular. But I argued 
that the artistic nature was different, and 
could not naturally exist on the lowly level 
of everyday life. Like all exalted spirits, 
I was destined to be lonely. After a pic- 
nic had been arranged without me, I de- 
cided that I would exist solely for my art. 

This would have been all right without 
Charley McAuley. I’d known him when 
[ was six and he was twelve, and he had 
met me with my sled and raced to school 
with me on it. Then I had been ten and 
he sixteen. I had thrown snowballs at 
him, and he had turned red and pretended 





not tosee me. And again there was the 
time when I was sixteen and he twenty- 
two, and conversely I had turned red and 
run away when he came to ask me to go to 
the circus. 

Then more years had passed. He went 
away as the superintendent of the great 
Anaconda mines up in the Hills. Each 
time he came back he looked older and 
handsomer, and the other girls were more 
wild about him. And he always remem- 
bered me. Indeed, the hardest require- 
ment of my artistic position was my neces- 
sary attitude toward Charley McAuley. I 
could not forget him, and yet—what sym- 
pathy could one of my exacting taste be 
supposed to have with one who frankly 
declared that the lithograph of a rosy child 
looking at a nest of little birds was ‘* pret- 
ty’’; who did not hesitate to assert that 
the picture in an advertisement in a mag- 
azine of a girl leading a bear dancing in 
rubber boots was ‘‘funny.’’ Charley 
McAuley declared that a flaming sunset 
was ‘‘grand,’’ but he could pass without 
an emotion the loveliest duck pond with an 
entrancing gray sky above it. I have 
known a whole field of silvery green cab- 
bages ’gainst the brown mould to leave him 
absolutely unmoved. How could I believe 
that we should be anything than far apart 
when the more subtle beauties of nature 
lay before us? How could I expect to 
stand with him entranced before the master- 
pieces of the past and spell out reverently 
and falteringly with him the ‘‘message’’ 
sent to us from earlier and greater times ? 

I went to New York. I had made up 
my mind to go from the first. I felt I 
should find there all I longed to have. At 
school Molly Simpkins had been my dear- 
est friend. Her soul longed for music as 
mine for art. She had visions of applaud- 
ing audiences in grand opera, while salon 
medals dangled before my eyes. She had 
already chosen her name. As she was 
born in Denver, she was going to call her- 
self Coloradi. I wrote to her at once, and 
we joined forces in the prettiest little apart- 
ment, with her Aunt Matilda for chaperon. 
There was no trouble about money, for 
papa was Boonville’s ‘‘leading citizen,’’ 
and always gave me everything I wanted. 
I was set on a comfortable Bohemia, or 
rather, a mild girl-bachelorhood. No can- 
ned thing cooked in achafing dish or wash- 
ing my own handkerchiefs for me. I did 
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not need to do it, and I could help Molly. 


We settled and set to work. I never 


shall forget the first day when I found my- 
self in a big, dusty room with casts looking 
like ghosts of departed chef da’ a@uvres 
There 


glimmering in all the dark corners. 


not forme. I was obliged to put in my 
time with a bony hand clasping what might 
have been the rod of empire or a section 
of clothes-line. My days | divided between 
that and a foot with the heel raised for 
some unknown reason on a block that 





I convinced myself that my large eyes were mysterious. 


were heads and arms and feet everywhere. 
One might have thought there had been a 
horrible plaster of Paris accident, and the 
unfortunate victims had been thrown all 
over the place. Of course, I had to begin 
with one of the scattered members. The 
glories of the Milo or the Discobolus were 


would put the highest Za/on of French 
shoe to shame. ‘This, how did not 
last. I made unequaled progress. I was, 


I believe, the admiration ar onder of 
the place. I broke the record in getting 
into the ‘* Portrait Class,’’ there—I 


came on Julian Melrose. 
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The result for my young affections was 
in no way unprecedented. ‘There was not 
one girl in the class who was not ‘* inter- 
ested’’ in him. Nine-tenths of us were in 
with him. Any one who was not 
would have been thought to show a culpa 
ble disregard of popular opinion—would 
have been regarded as something of an 
outsider not evincing a proper fellow spirit. 
[ had never seen anything like him before, 
and the effect was instantaneous. He was 
very large, no one thought of saying that 
he was fat. His pointed beard and short 
hair were perfectly black—none even whis- 
pered that he was slightly bald. When his 
tall figure lounged into the room with his 
hands in the pockets of his very baggy 
trousers I stood entranced. His somber- 
ness of expression impressed me at once. 
His melancholy, far-off gaze attracted me. 
[ felt immediately that he was the living, 
walking embodiment of the Spirit of Art 
which I had sought. I knew the rever- 
ence in which he was held for his work. I 
had seen some of it, and pretended so hard 
that [ understood it that I finished by sat- 
isfying myself that I truly did. 

As he strode forward and stood trown- 
ing down on a girl’s easel I almost held 
my breath waiting to seize the precious 
words. Casting up his eyes and his hands 
to Heaven he drew a long breath. Then 
he shuddered slightly. 

** Horrible!”’ 


.? 


love 


he murmured, ‘ horri- 
ble 

I saw the girl shrink. I could tell from 
her face that she was ready to cry. 

** Did you ever try shoe polishing ?’’ he 
asked glancing down at her brilliant, neat 
little tan footwear. 

‘*No,’’ the girl half sobbed. 

‘*You had better practise that form of 
art,’’? he sneered leaving the girl openly 
weeping. ‘You will make more of a suc- 


” 


cess of it. 

[ thought this horribly impertinent and 
was most uncomfortable but no one seemed 
to notice it. 


With the next student his method 
was different. Pausing he cast himself 


into an attitude of affected admiration. | 
noticed the corners of her mouth began to 
tremble. 

‘* Ah!’ he cried, ‘‘ what breadth, what 
color! Notice the drawing—so accurate. 
I do not observe that one side of the 
models’ face is half the size of the other. 
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Undoubtedly some fault of my vision. 1 
cannot see that the sitter is broken out 
with small-pox. Something must be the 
matter with my sight. Ah! We must look 
to our laurels—’’ 

One may imagine the state in which the 
girl was by this time with all the others 
listening and giggling in the most flattering 
manner at his humor. She was crying too 
and indeed, in his progress he left a train 
of weeping maidens behind him. 

I felt that he was near me. My heart 
stood still. I would not make a spectacle 
of myself like the others. 

‘« Indeed,’’ he said deliberately over my 
shoulder. ‘* Mademoiselle is founding a 
new school. She affects originality. And 
such originality. Certainly nothing was 
ever seen like it at all!’’ 

I could nct help it. The biting tone— 
the utter contempt of the words—the 
strangeness of being addressed in such a 
manner were too much for me. I could 
feel my throat tightening. The hot tears 
were pushing behind mzy lids. 

The performance of that morning I wit- 
nessed again and again. When he did 
smile—when he dropped the faintest word 
of praise or even encouragement—the re 
cipient was in a seventh heaven. I have 
seen girls flushed and radiant with pride 
simply because he did not find fault. I 
have known girls almost swoon with joy at 
a single word of approval. 

Molly Simpkins and I talked over the 
matter frequently. Her music teacher, 
Herr Leszczynski, was even a more for- 
midable person than Julian Melrose. The 
names he called the girls in horrifying Ger 
man and even in intelligible English were 
really quite awful. He had what is known 
as a ‘* Jove-like head,’’ and all the young 
women in his class were in love with him 
too. I believe really that the more abusive 
those two men were the more the young 
women adored them. In fact Molly and 
[ had not been students long before they 
formed the one ever engrossing subject for 
our conversation. I think I had my 
doubts as to whether it was all quite right 
but Molly was as infatuated as the rest and 
would have no questioning. 

‘Don’t you see ?”’ she said, ‘‘it’s the 
artistic nature that suffers from anything 
unartistic or unmusical. I suppose we have 
no idea of the way our crude attempts jar 
on their nerves.’’ 
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‘* But why should men have nerves ?’’ 
I asked rebelliously. 

‘*The artistic soul is sensitive though 
strong,’’ argued Molly. ‘* Don’t you un- 
derstand the shock is so great that they 
simply forget themselves—are carried away. 
I think it is grand to be so strong that one 
can be carried away. ‘They are superior 
beings with their genius and of course, can- 
not be like others. ‘They only think of 
their art and they cannot bear to see it 
desecrated.”’ 

‘¢If they are geniuses they might still 
remember to be gentlemen,’’ I declared. 
‘*T believe that you would let Herr Les- 
zczynski wipe off his arctics on you.’’ 

‘*T would do a great deal in the service 
of music,’’ said Molly proudly. 

‘* You know,’’ I added, ‘‘ you told me 
the other day with pride that he gave you 
his umbrella to open and dry—’’ 

‘* Well !”” she retorted, ‘‘ you remember 
that you were pleased when Julian Melrose 
sent you down stairs to get some thumb 
tacks out of his overcoat pocket.’’ 

I objected—I struggled. I must con- 
fess though, that like all the others [I lost 
my head and, as I firmly believed, my heart. 
[ got worse as the months went on and | 
fell under the influence more and more. | 
know that I wrote less often to Charley 
and thought of him less often. He and 
all with which he was connected in my 
mind seemed far away. I began to wonder 
how I had ever endured his jokes. Julian 
Melrose always took himself with a portent- 
There was nothing funny 
‘‘jollying ’’ appeared 


ous seriousness. 
in art. Charley’s 
sacrilegious. 

The spring came on. I was drifting, 
sailing further from my Charley and his 
world every day. I was working myself to 
a frazzle. ‘To have Julian Melrose look 
approval appeared to me the one thing 
most desirable in this world,—surely worth 
any sacrifice. Sacrifice! I gloried in each 
hour devoted to painting. How much 
came from for Julian Melrose’s 
praise and how much from a real interest 
in what I was doing I cannot tell. Molly 
practised as I painted. In the evening we 
compared what our ‘‘ masters ” had said 
—dwelling on every look—weighing every 
tone. 

I remember the day very well. From 
the scowl on Julian Melrose’s dark face as 
he entered, each girl learned what she might 
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expect. All quailed; some actually cower 
ing at their easels. He had often been 
scathing before. That morning he was 


The lirst Lo 


withering, —annihilating. 
whom he gave a ‘‘criticism™ was a 


small, shrinking woman who had no 
talent than a hen. Her determin 
enthusiasm created a certain sympathy for 
her with the Not so wit Julian 
Melrose. He seemed to take rticular 
satisfaction in abusing her because she was 
On that occasion her ** head’ 
was even than usual. W a few 
bitter sentences he left her sobbing audi 
bly. One by one he reviewed the rank of 
workers, leaving much gnashing 
and almost wailing and tearing of ir be 
hind him. He was in a furior mor, 
and he poured out the vials of wratl 
even more generously and liberally n he 
ever had before. 

I knew that my turn was coming I had 
been working hard. ‘The result 
satisfactory even to myself. What it might 
appear in Julian Melrose’s eyes I could not 
tell. What he might say I could only fear 

At last he reached me and stood | 
my high stool. Without a word he reached 
He picked upa palette knife lying 
onachair. With two scrapes hc 
away every vestige of the head on the 
canvas, 

‘*You came 
manded. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ I faltered. 

‘Go back there. 
commanded. ‘‘ There is where you le 


class. 


so helpless. 
worse 


down. 


from Boonville?’ he cde 


Go back there,’’ he 


long.’’ 

I grew red. I felt the humiliation of 
such disgrace before the class co 
watching with all eyes—listening with 4ll 


ears. I was also furious. I t < my 
anger as much as my sorrow brought the 
tears. is 

‘* You don’t think I can do ar ng ? 


I faltered. 

‘* Not in art,’’ he declared. erhaps 
in Boonville, that is 
You are out of place in any stu 


where y clong 


I was indignant. 1 think tl ense of 
my own powerlessness—the feeling of the 
false position as much as anyt made 
the tears overflow my eyes. | is too 
proud to wipe them away. There | stood 
with the drops running down my cheeks— 


Julian Melrose glowering before me. | 
was so bewildered that I did not hear or 





**Washington Crossing the 


notice anything. 
on the wood floor. 
of the class. 


A step sounded briskly 
[ turned with the rest 


There—I saw him mistily so that the 
dreamlike impression was greater—there 
stood Charley McAuley smiling grimly. 

‘Beg pardon,’’ he said _ sharply. 
‘«Thought I’d step directly up, as I was 
here. Seems just as well that I did.’’ 
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Delaware’’ in five minutes. 


He glanced along the line of sniffling 
damsels and finally let his eyes rest on my 
countenance, 

‘*T dropped in. I just happened to 
hear a few words and learned how things 
were going.” 

‘¢ You are anintruder here,’’ thundered 
Julian Melrose. ‘‘ Get out.’’ 


‘*Not just yet,’’ Charley answered 
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amiably. ‘‘Not quite just yet. I’ve 
heard and seen some things that rather 
surprised me. I know I’m not on an inti- 
mate footing with the ways of artistic cir- 
cles, but I’m learning fast, and I don’t 
fancy what I’m finding. ’’ 


‘‘You are an interloper,” vociferated 
Julian Melrose. 
*« I didn’t say as] wasn’t. I knowthey 


tried to stop me onthe way up. I wanted 
to find a young lady, and I thought I’d 
come right on. Now,” he continued with 
a different ring in his voice, ‘‘ I’m going to 
see about this.’’ 

He stepped back to the door. The key 
was in the lock. He turned this and drew 
it out and put it in his pocket. Then he 
came forward again. 

‘¢ There’s one thing we don’t stand for 
and don’t understand out West,’’ he said 
quickly, ‘*and that’s making women cry. 
When we see that, we feel we’ve got a call 
to speak out in meeting. Look at all these 
beautiful young ladies intears. I’ve heard 
some of your talk to ’em, and you may be 
artistic all right, but in Dead Man’s Gulch 
we'd call you a low down, white-hearted 
cur, bullying women!’ 

Julian Melrose started and took a step 
toward the speaker. 

‘‘T don’t think I’m going to have any 
trouble with you,’’ Charley‘went on. ‘‘I 
can always tell when I look a man in the 
eye,—and I’ve looked in a good many, — 
what kind of a fight or bluff he’s going to 
put up. I don’t mind telling you that I 
think you’re easy. Still—’’ 

He put his hand behind him and drew 
out a pistol—no pretty, shiny thing—but 
a grim, black terror that made me shudder 
to look at it. 

‘*T brought my gun along,’’ he said. 
‘*Not that I expected I’d have a use for 
it, but just from habit. However, seems it 
comes handy.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’ 
Julian Melrose paling visibly. 

There are those who are constitutional 
cowards—whom the mere sight of a weapon 
will intimidate though their reason may tell 
them that there is no chance for its use. 
Julian Melrose was, I am afraid, one of 
these. 

‘*I’m just going to conduct a little art 
class of my own,’’ Charley said. ‘I’m 
just going to give a little instruction and 
criticism myself.” He looked straight at 


, 


stammered 
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Julian Melrose. ‘‘ Pick up that board 


with the paints on it—and those brushes.’’ 

Melrose stood defiantly. 

‘¢ Pick—quick,’’ Charley said deliber- 
ately as he raised his ‘‘ gun.’’ 

I stood motionless, like all the rest of the 
girls, intent upon what was happening. I 
felt that any one must know that Charley 
would not fire ; but I did not stand there 
before that black muzzle with Charley 
McAuley’s eyes looking along it. With 
an apprehensive glance at the pistol, Mel- 
rose did as he was bid. 

‘* Now,’’ said Charley pointing to my 
canvas, ‘‘ there’s a nice frame that you’ve 
just most thoughtfully cleaned off. I guess 
we'll have you make a little cartoon for us 
on that. An’ you’ve got to do it good, 
’cause I’m bossing this job, an’ my artistic 
judgment is most severe. Understand ?’’ 

Julian Melrose stood holding the brushes 
and palette through which he had instinct- 
ively put his thumb. I never saw such 
incarnate fury as showed in his white face. 
He seemed unable to speak, almost unable 
to move. 

‘* Now,’’ said Charley seating himself 
onastool. ‘‘ We'll begin. I'll just give 
you ten minutes to turn out a master- 
piece.’”’ 

‘** This outrage—’’ Melrose stuttered. 

‘*Hush!’’ said Charlie very gently. 
‘*You’re not talking to these beautiful 
young ladies any more. ‘To be strictly 
accurate I’m talking to you. I’ Il tell you, 
therefore, that you’ve got so accustomed 
to being around among women and having 
’em bow down to you and flatter you that 
you've forgot what’s becoming in a man. 


Because you've been allowed to terrorize , 


a class of girls you’ve got to think a lot too 
much of yourself—too little of what is due 
the ladies. I’ng just here and now going 
to rectify that little error on your part an’ 
teach you a lesson. Now we'll come down 
to what’s doing. I said I’d give you ten 
minutes. I saw a fellow at a fair once 
make a picture with colored chalks of 
‘¢ Washington Crossing the Delaware ’’ in 
five minutes—ice and flags and surround- 
ing scenery in full. If you’re what you’re 
cracked up to be I guess you can slap us 
out something in ten. You don’t need to 
do any thinking; I'll furnish the subject. 
Ladies,’’ he said turning to the class, 
‘¢ we are now going to have an interesting 
exhibition of this renowned painter giving 
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us his idea of the way the Father of his 
Country looked on that historic winter 
night when he surprised the British. ”’ 

‘*A picture,’’ cried Julian Melrose, 
‘*without models ?”’ 

‘*Do you need something to paint 
from ?’’ said Charley. ‘* Why, haven’t you 
got far enough to do without copying ?”’ 

‘* A picture,’’ gasped Melrose ‘‘with a 
subject—’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Charley, ‘‘hasn’t a picture 
got to be of something. Now you paint 
an’ I’ll do the talking.’’ 

Charley looked at him steadily and for a 
minute did not speak. Paint Julian Mel- 
rose did. I could hardly believe what I saw. 
Under the compelling gaze, Julian Melrose 
turned toward the canvas. He glanced 
over his shoulder. Charley’s look seemed 
to impel him and he raised his brush. 

One by one—step by step—the girls 
drew forward. Their eyes were round 
with staring. Their mouths open with 
wonder. Was it true? Still there was 
Charley sitting and smiling and Melrose 
painting away for dear life—every now and 
again looking about only to return hastily 
to what he was doing. Painting! ‘The 
wonderful daub he was making—as was 
only to be expected—looked like the work 
of a child. 

‘‘Three minutes up,’’ announced 
Charley. ‘* You’ re falling behind the record. 
And as for quality. Drawing! Why you’d 
better be drawing an apple cart than trying 
to be an artist! Color—the House Paint- 
er’s Union wouldn’t admit you. How- 
ever, don’t shoot the musician, he’s done 
the best he can. Still if I might advise, I 
think a little more foreshortening and 
perspective and chiaroscuro, not to say 
breadth and width,—and technique and 
savoir faire,—and handling and catch as 
catch can would help—’’ 

Suddenly I laughed: a nervous little laugh 
of excitement. A titter ran round the ranks 
of girls. The air cleared. The surcharged at- 
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mosphere grew more peaceful. All crowded 
about, giggling and  whispering—and 
watching. ‘The ogre had been overthrown. 
Charley had destroyed the dragon. From 
before my eyes a veil seemed to drop. | 
think every girl in the place saw differ 
ently. Charley had brought it about. | 
looked at him sitting there calm and alert, 
looking very strong and manly—though 
he did have on a red _necktie—which, 
however, was something I could have 
changed as soon as— 

I heaved a sigh. ‘The sigh was one of 
relief—of joy. I felt a little as if waking 
from a trance. ™ 

*¢Oh! Charley,’’ I said, ‘‘if you could 
only interview Herr Leszczynski.’’ 

‘*Who’s he ?”’ Charley asked. 

‘* Molly’s music teacher,’’ I answered. 
‘*He calls the girls the most awful 
names. ’’ 

** Perhaps I'll drop in on him to-morrow. 
I’ve an idea that I'd like to have him play 
‘rag time’ for me and show those young 
women how he’d do it.” 

The idea of the ‘‘ Jove-like ” Leszczyn 
ski playing ‘‘ rag time’’ caused me intense 
delight. 

‘* Now,’’ said Charley to Julian Melrose, 
‘¢T want you to sign that effort. ”’ 

Melrose hesitated—looked and 
he was told. 

**[ want it,’’ Charley continued, ‘but 
I’m not going to rob you on this hold 
up. What’s your usual asking price for 
your works of art ?”’ 

‘*Money would not pay— 
spluttered. 

‘*Well,’’ said Charley, ‘‘ I'll find out 
your market value and give you twice. 
The fun was worth it—and,’’ he added 
turning to me, ‘‘ I’ve come to tell you 
that I’ve got something of my own that 
beats even the Anaconda and the world is 
ours.” 

That 





did as 


’* Melrose 


Julian Melrose kept 


Charley’: 


cheque was the last straw. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 


The Land of Disasters 


HEN the thousand corpses 
from the S/ocum wreck had 
been buried, a vast open-air 
meeting was held in one of 
the squares of New York 
City to do honor to the 

In the very center of the park 





dead. 
stood a great catafalque draped in black, 
and as the mourners marched past to the 
music of Chopin’ s funeral march, they could 
read the inscription on its face:— 


‘“MAY WE NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN.”’ 

Have they died in vain? And the fifty 
thousand passengers and employees who 
were maimed last year on the railroads, 
and the four thousand more who were 
killed outright—have they suffered and died 
in vain? And those five thousand others 
whose deaths came suddenly on American 
railroads last year, lightly passed over in the 
reports as ‘‘trespassers’’ because they were 
not working on the railroads nor traveling 
upon them—what of them? And what of 
that other and larger army, burned, maimed 
and crushed in other accidents directly 
traceable to American negligence, Ameri- 
can recklessness and American money- 
making ? 

Too often we rail at what seems to our 
shortsighted eyes the wicked recklessness 
of the suffering Providence commands. 
But here is a condition, awful in its conse- 
quences, infinitely terrible in its possibili- 
ties, which we neglect as idly as though 
the power to correct it did not lie in the 
hollow of our palms. 

[ have before me the copy of a letter, 
touching as the heart can make it, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States. Since it is the people, not the 
President, upon whom the responsibility 
of answering such an appeal must lie, I 


quote it with the author’s permission:— 


‘*To His Excellency, 
The President of the United States, 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
‘* HONORED SIR:— 

‘‘In the hope that this letter may reach 
you personally, I take the liberty of stating at 
once that I am asking for no political or finan- 
cial favors whatever—I appeal to you on 
purely humanitarian grounds. 

‘*Oh, Mr. President, I implore you, during 
your next term—(for we all hope and believe 
you will be the people’s choice)—to turn your 
attention to remedying the fearful loss of life 
that is daily caused by those legalized na- 


tional American massacre institutions—Amer- 
ican Railways. I have traveled extensively, 
and I know that in no other country would 
such wholesale murders on Railroads be tol 
erated. 

‘*You, Mr. President, have put down 


Postal Frauds—you have shown yourself in 
all matters so great, so capable—will you not 
appoint a Commission of humane and intelli- 
gent men to investigate the causes of those 
awful accidents ?—accidents which are filling 
our cemeteries, and caused solely by the 
fiendish carelessness of railroad officials. 
‘«Mr. President, you have a family, and 
children of whom you may be well proud. 
You know a parent's love. | stand by a 
grave in which all my hopes and joys and 
happiness are buried, where lie the mangled 
remains of a noble, bright, beautiful bo his 
joyous, young life crushed out in a horrible 
accident on a Nebraska road; for he had 
gone on a visit to the West, fired with enthu- 
siasm after reading your books. And, Mr. 
President, since he was so cruelly and need- 
lessly massacred, my agony and suffering has 
been so awful, sc intense, and my existence 
without him so desolate and dreary, that | 
would gladly consecrate my ruined life in try- 
ing to induce this apathetic American public 
to protest ¢” masse against those wholesale 
murders. I am but a weak and unknown 
woman, and in my helplessness I appeal to 
you, the head of our nation, to redress these 
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wrongs; and if my feeble words and efforts 
can influence you to help our cause, thus pre- 
venting other mothers from suffering as | 
suffer, then my precious boy's life may not 
have been sacrificed in vain—for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this broad land there are many who 
also suffer through the damnable carelessness 
of railroad superintendents and officials. 
Who can say that your son may escape? 

‘«Let our Government examine into these 
railroad horrors and bring the guilty officials 
to justice; for they are criminally negligent 
of the human lives committed to their care. 

‘« Most respectfully yours, 
‘* FLORENCE STUART OLDERSHAW, 
‘*So1 E. Washington Street, 
‘« Pontiac, Il.’’ 


What have we citizens of the United 
States to answer to this letter? Is that 
boy, too, to die in vain? Shall we also 
rest content to know that a switchman or 
engineer has lost his job, or that justice 
has been served by sending a conductor to 
the penitentiary ? 

Switchmen, engineers and conductors 
are to blame. Of course they are. | 
have a friend who served his apprentice- 
ship as a fireman on a Western railroad. 
More than once, he says, he and his en- 
gineer leaned side by side against the wall 
of the cab, asleep on duty, both of them. 
Criminal? Yes; but the crime occurred 
after twenty hours of continuous and 
exhausting labor demanded by the road. 
How many of my readers could shovel coal 
into a furnace for a day and a night with- 
out real rest, and feel his responsibilities 
as he does when he is fresh and strong? 
setter give up the job, you say, if you are 
not equal to it. ‘True, but the answer is: 
No man is equal to it, and the officials of 
a railroad which expects the impossible 
from its servants are far more ‘criminal than 
the exhausted and nerveless man through 
whom the offense comes. 

The people will think so, even though 
the courts disagree. Last month Judge 
Swartz, of Montgomery County, Pa., ren- 
dered a decision interesting to every man 
and woman who boards a railroad train. 
The case was this: One John F. Fleischutt, 
a freight engineer, ran his engine into a 
passenger train. The wreck was common- 


place enough—two people killed and a 
dozen or so injured. Anyhow, it seemed 
right to do something, and Fleischutt was 
put on trial. His fireman was the principal 
witness. This man testified that the freight 
train had been ordered to wait on a 
siding until four successive trains had 
passed. This took time. ‘The crew had 
been on duty for above twenty-two hours, 
and during this period of idleness both 
men fell asleep. Waking suddenly, they 
noticed that time had elapsed and supposed 
that the last train must have passed. The 
engineer started his train and the wreck 
occurred. - 

If Fleischutt increased his wages by 
working more hours than nature allows, 
and thereby put lives in deadly peril, we 
cannot hold him guiltless. Of course, it 
was wrong, horribly wrong. But was it not 
the Railroad which compounded the crime 
by allowing Fleischutt to toil beyond the 
limit of human endurance? ‘The Pennsy!- 
vania is in the forefront of progress among 
American railroads, and where it sins few 
others are blameless. Here lies the awful 
significance of the case. Think of it— 
trusting the safety of the train to a man 
whose hand has been on the throttle for 
twenty-two consecutive hours! The judge, 
however, was not thinking of this. His job, 
for instance, is considerably pleasanter 
than Fleischutt’s, but possibly had the 
evidence kept his honor sitting in his 
comfortable chair for twenty-two con 
secutive hours, and had he feared that 
any protest might chop off a year’s 
comfortable salary, he might have allowed 
his eyes to close and the scales of justice to 
waver just a little. However, these con- 
siderations did not temper justice.  Fleis- 
chutt was plainly guilty and the judge over- 
ruled a point of law raised by the prison- 
er’s counsel that in case of a wreck, physi- 
cal exhaustion may excuse an engineer on 
duty, affirming forcibly that no man has a 
right to work on a railroad unless he is in 
fine physical condition. 

Thus was justice served. Just how far 
Fleischutt’s imprisonment will protect trav- 
elers in the future remains to be seen. 

What are we going to do about tt 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 




















THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By Annie Payson Call 


Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,’’ 


XI. 


MACE DIA 
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HERE was once a family 
who had a guest staying 
with them; and when they 
found out that he was to 
have a birthday during his 

y visit, they were all delighted 

at the idea of celebrating it. Days before 
—almost weeks before—they began to pre- 
pare for the celebration. They cooked 
and stored a large quantity of good things 
to eat, and layed in a stock of good things 
to be cooked and prepared on the happy 
day. They planned and arranged the 
most beautiful decorations. They even 
thought over and made, or selected, little 
gifts for one another; and the whole house 
was in hurry and confusion for weeks 
before the birthday came. Everything 
else that was to be done was postponed 
until after the birthday; and, indeed, many 
mnportant things were neglected. 

Finally the birthday came, the rooms 
were all decorated, the table set, all the 
little gifts arranged, and the guests from 
outside of the house had all arrived. Just 
after the festivities had begun a little child 
said to its mother: ‘* Mamma, where is 
the man whose birthday it is—’’ 

‘‘Hush, hush,’’ the mother 
‘* don’t ask questions.’’ 

But the child persisted, until finally the 
mother said: ‘‘ Well, I am sure I do not 
know, my dear, but I will ask.”’ 

She asked her neighbor, and the neigh- 
bor looked surprised and a little puzzled. 

‘* Why,’’ she said, ‘* it is a celebration, 
we are celebrating his birthday, and he is 
a guest in the house.’’ 

Then the mother 
curious herself. 

‘* But where is the guest ? Where is the 
man whose birthday it is?”’ And this 
time she asked one of the family. 





said ; 


got interested and 


He 
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ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


looked startled at first, and then inquired 
of the rest of the family. 

‘Where is the guest whose birthday it 
is?’’? Alas! nobody knew. ‘There they 
were, all excited and trying to enjoy them- 
selves by celebrating his birthday, and 
he,—some of them did not even know who 
he was! He was left out and forgotten! 

When they had wondered for a little 
while they immediately forgot again, and 
went on with their celebrations, —all except 
the little child. He slipped out of the 
room and made up his mind to find the 
man whose birthday it was, and, finally, 
after a hard search, he found him upstairs 
in the attic,—lonely and sick. 

He had been asked to leave the guest- 
room, which he had occupied, and to move 
upstairs, so as to be out of the way of 
the preparations for his birthday. Here 
he had fallen ill, and no one had had time 
to think of him, excepting one of the hum 
bler servants and this little child. ‘They 
had all been so busy preparing for 
his birthday festival that they had forgot- 
ten him entirely. 

This is the way it is with most of us at 
Christmas time. 

Whenever we think of a friend, 


or even 
an acquaintance, we think of his various 
qualities,—not always in detail, but 2s 
forming a general impression which we 
associate with his name. If it is a friend 
whom we love and admire, we love, espe 
cially on his birthday, to dwell on all that 
is good and true in his character; and at 


such times, though he may be miles away 
in body, we find ourselves living with him 
every hour of the day, and feel his pres 
ence; and, from that feeling, do our daily 
tasks with the greater satisfaction and joy. 

Every one in this part of the world, of 
course, knows whose birthday we celebrate 
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on the twenty-fifth of December. If we 
imagine that such a man never really ex- 
isted, that he was simply an ideal charac- 
ter, and nothing more,—if we were to take 
Christmas Day, as the festival of a noble 
myth,—the ideal which it represents is so 
clear, so true, so absolutely practical in the 
way it is recorded in the book of his life, 
that it would be a most helpful joy to re- 
lect upon it, and to try and apply its beau 
tiful lessons on the day which would espe- 
cially recall it to our minds. 

Or, let us suppose that such a man 
really did exist,—a man whose character 
was transcendantly clear and true, quiet, 
steady and strong,--a man who was full 
of warm and tender love for all,—who 
was constantly doing good to others with- 
out the slightest display or self-assertion, — 
a man who was simple and humble, —who 
looked the whole world in the face and did 
what was right,—even though the whole 
respectable world of his day disapproved 
of him, and even though this same world 
attested in the most emphatic manner that 
he was doing what was dangerous and 
wicked,—a man with spiritual sight so keen 
that it was far above and beyond any mere 
intellectual power,—a sight compared to 
which, what is commonly known as intel- 
lectual keenness is, indeed, as darkness 
unto light; a man with a loving considera- 
tion for others so true and tender that its 
life was felt by those who merely touched 
the hem of his garment. Suppose we 
knew that such a man really did live in this 
world, and that the record of his life and 
teachings constitute the most valuable her- 
itage of our race,—what new life it would 
give us to think of him, especially on his 
birthday,—to live over, so far as we were 
able, his qualities as we knew them; and 
to gain, as aresult, new clearness for our own 
everyday lives. ‘The better we knew the 
man the more clearly we could think of 
him, and the more full our thoughts would 
be of living, practical suggestions for daily 
work. 

But now just think what it would mean 
to us, if we really knew that this humble, 
loving man were the Creator of the uni- 
verse—the very God—who took upon 
Himself our human nature, with all its 
hereditary imperfections; and, in that 
human nature, met and conquered every 
temptation that ever was, or ever could be, 
possible to man; thus,—by self-conquest— 


receiving all the divine qualities into his 
human nature, and bringing them into this 
world within reach of the hearts and 
minds of all men, to give light and warmth 
to their lives, and to enable them to serve 
each other;—if we could take this view of 
the man’s life and work,—with what quiet 
reverence and joy should we celebrate the 
twenty-fifth of December, as a day set 
apart to celebrate His birth into the world! 

If we ourselves loved a truthful, quiet, 
way of living better than any other way, 
how would we feel to see our friends 
preparing to celebrate our birthday with 
strain, anxiety and confusion ? If we valued 
a loving consideration for others more than 
anything else in the world, how would it 
affect us to see our friends preparing for 
the festival with a forced sense of the con 
ventional necessity for giving ? 


‘‘Who gives himself with his gift feeds 
three, — 
Himself, his hungry neighbor and Me.” 


That spirit should be in every Christ 
mas gift throughout Christendom. The 
most thoughtless man or woman would 
recognize the truth, if they could look at « 
quietly with due regard for the real mean 
ing of the day. But, after having heard 
and assented to the truth, the thoughtless 
people would, from force of habit, go on 
with the same rush and strain. 

It is comparatively easy to recognize the 
truth, but it is quite another thing to 
habitually recognize your own disobedience 
to it, and compel yourself to shun that dis 
obedience, and so habitually to obey,— 
and to obey it is our only means of treat 
ing the truth with real respect. When you 
ask a man, about holiday time, how his 
wife is, not uncommonly he will say, — 

‘¢Oh! she is all tired out getting ready 
for Christmas.’’ 

\nd how often we hear the boast, 

‘*T had one hundred Christmas presents 
to buy, and [ am completely worn out with 
the work of it.’’ 

And these very women who are tired 
and strained with the Christmas work. 
‘*puton an expression ’’ and talk with emo 
tion of the beauty of Christmas, and the 
joy there is in the ‘* Christmas feeling.” 

Just so every one at the birthday party 
of the absent guest exclaimed with delight 
at all the pleasures provided, although 
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the essential spirit of the occasion contra- 
dicted directly the qualities of the man 
whose birthday it was supposed to honor. 

How often we may hear women in the 
railway cars talking over their Christmas 
shopping :-— 

**T got so and so for James,—that will 
do for him, don’t you think so ?’’ 

And, when her companion answers in the 
affirmative, she gives a sigh of relief as if 
to say, now he is off my mind! Poor 
woman,—she does not know what it means 
to give herself with her gift. She is miss- 
ing one of the essentials of the true joy of 
Christmas Day. Indeed, if all her gifts 
are given in that spirit, she is directly con- 
tradicting the true spirit of the day. How 
many of us are unconsciously doing the 
same thing because of our habit of regard- 
ing Christmas gifts as a matter of conven- 
tional obligation. 

If we get the spirit of giving because 
of Him whose birthday it is, we shall love 
to give, and our hearts will go out with our 
gifts,—and every gift, whether great or 
small, will be a thoughtful message of love 
from one to another. There are now many 
people, of course, who have this true 
spirit of Christmas giving; and they are the 
people who most earnestly wish that they 
had more. Then there are many more 
who do not know the spirit of a truly 
thoughtful gift, but would be glad to know 
it, if it could once be brought to their at- 
tention. 

We cannot give in a truly loving spirit if 
we give in order that we may receive. 

We cannot give truly in the spirit of 
Christmas if we rush and hurry, and feel 
strained and anxious about our gifts. 
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We cannot give truly if we give more 
than we can afford. 

People have been known to give noth- 
ing, because they could not give some- 
thing expensive; they have been known to 
give nothing in order to avoid the trouble 
of careful and appropriate selection; but 
to refrain from giving for such reasons is 
as much against the true spirit of Christ- 
mas as is the hurried, excited gift-making 
of conventionality. 

Even now there is joy in the Christmas 
time, in spite of the rush and hurry and sel- 
fishness ; and the spirit of those who keep 
the joy alive by remembering whose birth- 
day it is, serves as leaven all over the world. 

First let us remember what Christmas 
stands for, and then let us try to realize 
the qualities of the great personality which 
gave the day its meaning and significance, 

—let us honor them truly in all our cele- 
brations. If we do this we shall, at the 
same time, be truly honoring the quali- 
ties, and respecting the needs of every 
friend to whom we give, and our gifts, 
whether great or small, will be full of. 
the spirit of discriminating affection. 
Let us realize that, in order to give truly, 
we must give soberly and quietly, and let 
us take an hour or more by ourselves to 
think over our gifts, before we begin to 
buy or to make them. If we do that, the 
helpful thoughts are sure to 
new life will come with them. 

A wise man has described the difference 
between heaven and hell by saying that, in 
heaven, every one wants to give all that 
he has to every one else, and that in hell, 
every one wants to take away. It is the 
spirit of heaven that belongs to Christmas. 


come, and 
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THE PREHISTORIC PLAY 
By Elsie Casseigne King 
Y' )U make your dolls speak soulfully, immorally, profanely ; 
, It is just the same old twaddle done in a different wav! 
( The things are staged divinely, but we're after more 
than scenery, 
R . Give us something that is novel—say a Prehistoric Play 
You could have a stirring drama of the Stone Age, or the 
Bronze one, 
With a sword-toothed tiger roaring, or a cave-bear brought 
to bay; 
. it might wake up Richard Mansfield to a little old-time 
ranting, 
For he couldn't quite Beau Brummelize a Prehistori Play. 
"Twould be a joy delirious to have the greater Saurian- 
Depicted on the posters of our sober old Broadway; 
Jimmie Powers’ ‘‘ Pterodactyl’’ would reform the worst Kentuckian ! 
We'd have no need of Keelys, with a Prehistoric Play. 
- 7 ‘ 
nagine Billy Faversham in costume Neolithic, 
Without his Cockney accent, and with mastodons 
to slay; 
(r our dainty, big-eyed Anna, as a Paleozoic damsel,— 
rhere’d be many contradictions in a Prehistoric Play. 
What splendid opportunities for Nethersole or Carter 
lo appear _in just a_bearskin, hung exceeding 
* negligee ; 
It would cut out the Du Barry, and the stair-ascending 
Sappho ’ 
From their hearts, if they might figure in a Pre- 
historic Play ! , 
© our Masters! Doubting Thomas! Brave Belasco! 
Wily Frohman ! 
We, your all submissive Public, come, our little 
. 


prayer to pray! 
We have tired of romances, comic operas, farces 
rural, — 


Give to us, to speed our ennui, one Prehistoric 
Play ! 
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She felt as squeamish as a small boy in a strange watermelon pi 


NELLIE’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTM 


By Norman H. Crowell 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


HE ‘circuit’’ was completed. ‘The long 
months of hustle and bustle were merci- 
fully at an end. .In winter quarters 

Nellie was trying to forget the din and glare, 
the rush and rumble of her summer’s life. 
The cozy, homelike quarters were soothing 
to Nellie’s frayed nerves, and now, after a 
month's rest, the soft, peachy bloom was 
again visible on her cheek and her eye spar- 
kled with her old-time, girlish enthusiasm. 

The short, winter's day was ending. The 
soft, silky rustle of straw and the gentle swish- 
ing of Little Pete’s trunk, as he delved raven- 
ously into his quota of hay, made a dreamy 
harmony in the semi-darkness. Nellie stood 
motionless, wrapped in thought. Occasion- 
ally recalling herself, she would toy irreso- 
lutely with the succulent food before her, only 
to speedily resume her abstracted gaze into 
the gathering darkness. 

Nellie’s eyes were staring straight ahead 
out over the sleek, polished hump of a little 
Hottentot cow's spinal column. They were 
apparently deep in perusal of the belligerent 
whiskers that dangled from the chin of a cer- 
tain corkscrew-horned gentleman from the far 
mountain crags. 

But Nellie saw neither hump nor whiskers 
—she was pondering too deeply for that. 
Near by the silky swish-swish of the peram- 
bulating panther crept into her keen ear. 
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From farther away the delicate, 


odor of live hyena struck in upor 


and the harrowing vision of 
countenances grinning at her fle 
brain. 

Upon her left, Old Spot, tl 
tained his never-ending sched 
wheeze and disappear. Old 
moustache was very fascinating t 
she could pick the exact spot 
rise to the surface with unfailing 

The group of dejected dror 
drifted within the range of Nel 
She felt a trifle resentful as sl 
reverent attitude, sad features a 
mien. She wondered what the 
so terribly about, and secretly 
might get a taste of the real ag 
deserted by Jenkins, which « 
even now racking the found 
being. 

Only an hour previously Jer 
tled in excitedly with a white c 
lie had given the collar criti 
and finding that it interfered 
her prerogative of breathing 
vertebra, she decided to let it 
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now she recalled quite distinct] 
heard him remark that he expe 
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man by the name of Old Santy. 
Who was Old Santy, anyway ? 

Alone with her fears, Nellie could not shake 
them off as she did when she had Jenkins’ 
inspiring nearness to cheer her, and the hours 
had dragged most wearily. 

From the outside world came the gladsome 
ching-ching-ching of dashing bells, and Nel- 
lie wondered how it would seem to bea horse 
and pull a sleigh rapidly up a snowy street. 
On second thoughts, perhaps she could do it 
herself if she only had achance. She real- 
ized that her weight was a trifle against her, but 
then—what was her weight anyway? Mod- 
esty had kept her from going down to the 
butcher's to be weighed, but Nellie positively 
knew that her waist was smaller—much 
smaller than last season. 

Little Pete, becoming drowsy, floundered 
down among the crinkly straw and awoke 
Nellie from her revery. She drew a deep, 
shuddery breath and blinked rapidly. 

Away off in the dark the hoarse snoring of 
the ferocious, man-eating, death-defying 
vlack-vark grated on Nellie’s nerves, and 
the unendurable whining of the leopard trip- 
lets next door were painfully audible. From 
the little cow's direction came a slow, method- 
ical ‘¢ munch-munch ” that was indescribably 
soporific, but Nellie was now too wide awake 
to be taken unawares by Sir Morpheus. 

Her drumstick of a tail beat about restless- 
ly in a manner indicative of annoyance. Nel- 
lie disliked that tail—it was so wholly pur- 
poseless. Often had she sighed fora tail like 
that possessed by the Bengal tiger so that she 
could effectually lash herself into a fury. 
She felt that she could never attain real anger 
under the soothing influence of that despic- 
able caricature of a tail. 

But envy had always been Nellie’s beset- 
ting sin. In her early life she had once 
actually shed tears because she was not a 
squirrel climbing trees by her toenails and 
sitting up on her haunches eating hickory- 
nuts from between her front paws, The old 
longing flitted into her brain and Nellie 
sighed for a hickory-nut, feeling fully equal to 
the feat of eating it a Za squirrel in the forest. 

At this moment a deep-toned bell clanged 
out far uptown and brought Nellie swiftly back 
from her second trip to Nodland. She felt 
chagrined to discover that she had actually 
forgotten the recreant Jenkins so long a time. 
Something must be done, and Nellie believed 
now was the time, and she the man to do it. 
Pursuant to this idea, she quietly and humor- 
ously pulled up the non-puli-upable stake that 
held her securely pinned to Mother Earth 
and hung it over her broad shoulders by its 
chain. The operation made her feel as 
squeamish as a small boy suddenly finding 
himself in a strange watermelon patch. 


Old Santy. 
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Nellie lost no time, however, in idle long- 
ings nor vain regrets—having the iron hot, 
or, at least, lukewarm, she decided to strike. 
To her great surprise she found an unlocked 
side-door. The keeper lay snoring comforta- 
bly beneath the parrot’s cage, and Nellie felt 
an insane desire to give him a fat, blubbery 
smack on the shiniest part of his bald head 
as she edged by. From the cage an inquir- 
ing chatter was now emanating, amid which 
Nellie discerned the guttural tones of Blue- 
foot, the pride of the flock, as he wisely bade 
her to— 

‘*Hurry! Hurry! You'll have to hurry!’’ 

Nellie hurried, for the atmosphere was un- 
comfortably chilly and her unprotected knees 
were soon blue with cold. But she forged 
ahead heroically, sternly resolved to find 
Jenkins or perish miserably in the attempt. 
The fast going warmed her blood, and she 
presently slackened her pace as the clang of 
deep-lunged bells burst out alarmingly near 
athand. Nellie faded silently into the deeper 
shadow of a huge building close by and 
watched nervously till the deafening noise 
ended. 

She was rapidly regaining her equilibrium 
when a long-drawn, musical wail leaped forth 
from arow of colored windows, slightly raised, 
and sent cold beads of perspiration to her brow. 
Being succeeded by another and more agree- 
able outburst of harmony, Nellie was able to 
resist her impulse to stampede to the jungle 
and actually stole nearer the very structure 
that concealed the strange sounds. 

Nearer she crept, her eyes sparkling with 
the light of discovery. 

At the first window she paused and cau- 
tiously peeped in—then hastily drew back. 
A tall man with a phenomenally high fore- 
head was gazing directly at her, she thought. 
She glanced in again. The man was waving 
a book frantically and seemed to be excited 
about something. 

‘« Seven fifty-five,’ he was saying in a loud 
tone of voice. 

For a moment Nellie wondered if it was 
really that late in the morning, but she could 
hardly believe it, so she looked in again. 

The people were all standing up now, and 
Nellie judged that the show must be about 
over. High up over the ringmaster’s head 
she saw a long row of tall letters in some 
green sort of stuff that looked like tree limbs 
a new wrinkle in signs, thought Nellie. 
Over on the side where the dressing-rooms 
ought to be she espied the band. She was 





considerably chagrined to see a band dressed 
in black, but she reflected that this particular 
band might be in mourning, and had only 
temporarily discarded their red suits. 

Right in the center—where the trapezes 
were always hung, Nellie beheld a wide- 
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spreading tree. She studied it minutely, 
wondering how intelligent men and women 
had ever allowed a tree to grow to that size in 
a house. Of a sudden she noticed that it was 
thickly studded with small lighted candles— 
evidently a belated attempt to destroy it, she 
mused, Nellie wished they would give her 
a chance to pull it up, root and branch. She 
felt that she had a trunk full of muscle that 
might be used to good advantage. 

A profusion of inexplainable boxes, bales 
and bundles strewn indiscriminately beneath 
the tree next caught Nellie’s eye. Her spine 
prickled excitedly as she surveyed the evi- 
dent debris of some recent wreck and she 
cogitated on the mystery of the affair. 

Just over the window's sill a diminutive 
girl in taffy-colored curls danced excitedly up 
and down and pointed to the front. All the 
people were looking steadily up front and 
Nellie judged that the show mustin reality be 











languidly upon the platform. ‘They came to 
a halt, after some indecision, and Nellie took 
occasion to scan their variou vent and 
bulgy legs with the eye of a cont eur. <A 
leaden silence ensued, punctuated by nume1 
ous deft urgings and softo voce signals from 
all along the firing line, after which the girls 
sang in a quiet, harmless manner two non- 
committal verses that wearied Nellie to the 
verge of exhaustion. To Nellie’ nusement 


the people appeared to like it hug 


She hoped the next act would either the 
ladder balancers orthe ‘‘ Leap for Life.’’ She 
wanted something that thrilled and warmed 

particularly the latter. Songs never had 
charms for Nellie anyway. 

A portly man with a wealth of rich chest- 
nut whiskers was now holding sway and 
Nellie pricked up her ears, expecting a treat. 
But when she listened to a talk to ** boys and 


girls’ that was entirely unintelligible to her, 
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Jenkins glowered savagely at his right hand neighbor. 


something good, although she herself failed to 
observe the entrancing details of it. 

Upon a casual survey of the faces, Nellie 
was gratified to recognize the beaming coun- 
tenances of several of her boy friends. In a 
far corner she saw the little spindle-legged 
Simpkins boy who had once slipped down 
off her broad back and she remembered how 
he had yelled when she had tried so earnestly 
to put him back again. 

She also espied the freckled features of the 
unrestrained Jones youth, who had incurred 
her deep-rooted dislike by connecting her 
unsuspecting tail toa wheel of the incompar- 
able, mastodonic Behemoth’'s den by a stout 
cord, greatly to her subsequent embarrass- 
ment. 

The people had settled down in their places 
by now and Nellie crowded close to see what 
was transpiring in front. After a short wait, 
she saw a straggly row of very small girls in 
remarkably scant and puffy white dresses, file 


she felt a dark brown shade of d ist creep 
ing over her. 

‘¢ And now, children, Old Santy is on, the 
way and is due at this place very shortly | 
expect him any minute. In fact, he 

Nellie turned away from the window with 
a bored looR in her eyes. Then suddenly she 
brightened up. He had said Old Santy was 
coming. Perhaps Jenkins als Nellie’ 
heart leaped at the thought and looked 
in again eagerly. 

The chestnut whiskers were | n sight 
now and Nellie was decidedly take ack to 
observe the obnoxious Jones oft forg- 
ing pompously to the front. He up to 
something, thought she. Arrived at the cen 
ter of the platform, the Jones s vheeled 
about and began a rapid delivery of some- 
thing in a very loud, clear, ringing voice. 
Nellie regarded him sourly. Presently the 
speaker paused, started again, then stopped 
permanently. He sagged wearily over to his 
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left leg in a dejected manner andrested. The 
little taffy-haired maid over the window’s sill 
giggled. The Jones boy thrust his tongue 
into his cheek and sagged to his right leg. 
Then a woman came, took him by the arm 
and led him quietly away, amid subdued 
laughter. Nellie feltstrangely elated, though 
she knew not why. 

In the lull following this incident, Nellie 
fell to conjuring up dismal fears as to the 
nature of Little Pete's comments upon learn- 
ing of his sweetheart’s nocturnal escapade. 
She was beginning to think she could love 
Little Pete and hoped he would forgive her 
in case it came to his ears. The airy 
nothings that Little Pete had breathed into 
her ears of late had greatly pleased her and 
she felt quite proud of the fact that she had 
maintained a dignified and maidenly reserve 
in the face of his wooing. 

She recalled, however, that Little Pete was 
the proud and happy possessor of two par- 
ticularly shiny gold teeth upon which Jen- 
kins—her own Jenkins—spent much time 
with a lump of magnesia and his coat sleeve, 
and she considered this a bond of friendship 
that could not be lightly broken for the more 
serious affairs of love. Those teeth, too, she 
considered a full and equitable offset to the 
loss of the tassel on Little Pete’s tail, although 
ever since she missed that tassel Nellie had 
had dire suspicions of Little Pete’s age. 

Up in front something was happening. 
Nellie beheld a group of little girls in white 
nighties engaged in hanging vari-colored 
hosiery along a very artificial looking fire- 
place. Nellie’s skepticism as to the fireplace 
and her cogitation as to the propriety of the 
whole proceeding kept her busy for a full 
minute. She then fell to musing on the hard- 
ness of the fate that prevented her from in- 
dulging in the delights of hosiery. The idea, 
thought Nellie, of a miss of sixteen summers, 
having ankles the size and texture of pickle- 
kegs—it was most inhuman, to say the least. 

Just then the little girl inside the window 
jumped up and announced in a penetrating 
whisper that Santy had actually made his ap- 
pearance. Sure enough, a funny little, white- 
haired man was bowing and scraping busily 
up in front and Nellie took it for granted that 
here, at last, was the missing party known as 
Old Santy. She glanced quickly about in 


search of Jenkins, Down the far side of the 
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room and up the center she looked. No Jen- 
kins rewarded hergaze. Back again, half de- 
spairingly—what ? A white collar, red whisk- 
ers—it was her Jenkins, Nellie’s heart 
bounded at the sight. 

Pandemonium seemed cut loose up front 
by now but Nellie was too happy to take 
notice of it. Confusedly she saw youthful 
figures bob up here and there, heard names 
called excitedly, and saw a squad of active 
fellows dashing hither and thither with arms 
full of packages. It was all Greek to Nellie 
—and she watched Jenkins. closely. 

Presently she espied the door—it was very 
close behind Jenkins. She edged around to 
where the steps were and saw the door. It 
was closed but when she tried the knob, it 
turned easily. Slowly it came open and— 
joy of joys—there was Jenkins’ back right 
in front of her. 

She reached in and nipped him in the 
small of the back. Jenkins glowered sav- 
agely upon his right hand neighbor. Then 
she reached in farther and blew her sultry 
breath down his startlingly clean-shaven 
neck. Jenkins turned a rosy red and glanced 
over his shoulder. 

Nellie’s eyes were beaming and she 
nodded her head up and down in ecstacy. 
Jenkins bit his tongue in two places but he 
escaped without sayinganything. He slipped 
quietly out of the door. 

‘« Nell—you—you—ug-g—” 
choking him with love. 

Jenkins presently grasped her throbbing 
trunk and led her back to the cozy quarters, 
where he made a pretense of driving in the 
stake unusually hard. Nellie pressed a tropi- 
cal kiss upon his features and melted his 
hardened heart. After awhile Jenkins delved 
in a trunk near by and exhumed amazing 
quantities of suspiciously fresh-roasted pea- 
nuts! 

‘« There, Nell, take 'em. 
for ’em could ye ?’ 

He sat and watched her munch them and 
took manfully the big, earnest, peanut fla- 
vored kisses that Nellie bestowed upon him 
at divers times and occasions. 

After a long time she grew weary—the day 
had been long and tiresome. The last she 
knew Jenkins was holding her trunk and talk- 
ing to her. Then she slept, peacefully, as a 
child. 


Nellie was 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


By Melville Henry Cane 


THING of beauty and a joy Too human far to be a saint,— 
Forever is a certain Nancy ; 


How she can fail to charm a boy 


My! she can sketch and golf an ins 
I can't see. 


And dance some! 


Incomparably sweet her air, 


Her heart, which some say can't be wo 
Her years just trembling over twenty, Is quite in keeping with her 
With wit and tenderness to spare (It’s in my keeping. This is 


Aplenty. The ©. T.) 
And is the future gaily hued? 

Am I an optimist? Well, rather. 
Last night I utterly subdued 

Her father. 
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No saint could do things quite so handsome! 
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EVERY DAY IS CHRISTMAS 


make a business of Christmas, but it is 
not every one who can make a Christmas 
of business. 

If 1 understand it 
right, Christmas is 
not so much a date 


[taste are some people who have to 


as it is a state of 
mind. The feeling 
which attacks one 


in the neighborhood 
of the 25th of De- 
cember is one of 
expansiveness and 
good will—a desire 
to do something for 
some one. 

There is no rea- 
son why this feeling 
should not animate 
a group of men 
building a magazine just as much as it ani- 
mates the father of a group of likely children. 
Neither is there any reason why Christmas 
should be confined to the twelfth month of the 
year. The desire to do something for some 
one, to give a little bit more than is asked, or 
demanded, or expected, is a good policy for a 
publication to follow all of the twelve months 
in the year. It is a good policy, because the 
man or woman who is pleasantly disappointed 
entertains a kindly feeling toward the one who 
has been generous. 

In a way the makers 
of Lesiie’s are trying 
to do this very thing. 
They are trying to give 
with 





People who have to make a 
business of Christmas. 


their magazine 
more than is expected, 
more than is really 
paid for. They are 


trying to make each of 
the twelve numbers of 
any given year a little 
bit more worth while 
than the subscriber ex 
pected when he paid 
his dollar at the be- 
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An upward tendency. 


ginning of the year for those twelve numbers. 

To just as great an extent as we succeed in 
doing this, to so great an extent will LESLIE’s 
be successful. A year's subscription will 
leave that pleasant taste which creates a de- 
sire for another year of the same magazine. 

LESLIE'S is an optimistic magazine. The 
difference between an optimistic magazine 
and a pessimistic magazine is very wide. 
The difference in the effect upon the minds 
of the readers is important even to the adver- 
tiser. 

The genial ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” has _point- 
ed out that a day 
which is warming 
up to forty-five de- 
grees seems warmer 
than one that is 
cooling down to 
the same figure 
upon the thermom- 
eter, and he applies 
by analogy the fact 
that a _ loosening 
conservative is a 
pleasanter com- 
panion than a tight- 
ening liberal; so the upward tendency of mind 
which comes from cheerful, inspiring, helpful 
reading is a finer thing to stimulate in an ethi- 
cal way, and makes a better audience to which 
to appeal in a business way than the mind 
which has been filled with reading stories and 
articles which show up the sordid, mean, 
contemptible or dishonest side of human 
nature. 

All this has been considered in making 
LesLie’s MAGAZINE. We believe it may be 
called a cheerful magazine. We believe that 
people who read Lester's feel better about 
different things, are gladder they are alive, 
find the world a pleasanter place and, there- 
fore, are more disposed to be liberal, to enter- 
tain new ideas and suggestions with alarge 
mind, to get right down to business and to be 
certainly more approachable by the adver- 
tising contained in its pages than the readers 





Father of a group of likely 
children. 
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of a magazine of which the contrary is true. 

Theatrical managers find it better to give 
people pleasant plays. Often the logical 
conclusion of a play is interrupted in order 
that it may have a happy ending and leave a 
pleasant remembranc« 

The theory is that people go to the theater 
to be amused, not to be harrowed, and the 
same theory applies 
to a magazine, only 
more fully. 

There are a lot 
of things in the 
world that are un- 
pleasant, even 
though true. It is 
often necessary to 
write and speak 
about these things. 
Not all men are 
honest, or fine, or 
noble; not all wom- 
en are good, and 
true, and beautiful, 
but there are 
enough fine, noble 
and honest men, and enough good, true and 
beautiful women to fill a number of magazines 
with stories or articles about them, and as 
long as such stories can be had, and as long 
as they are interesting, LesLie’s will consider 
this fact in making up its programme. 





Entertaining new ideas. 


DAY IS CHRISTMAS 


rhis policy on the part of LEs.ie’s is not 
due to a desire, however laudable, to make 
LESLIE'S a profitable advertising medium. 
But since it gs the policy of Les.ir’s to 
make what may be called a pleasant maga 
zine, it is just as well for advertisers to bear 
in mind that a happy constituency bette: 
one to appeal to than a misanthropic one, and 
that three hundred thousand cheerful readers 
are constantly thumbing the advertising page: 
as well as the reading matte 
MAGAZINE, 


LESLIE'S 


So without a very wide stretch of rination 
we can insist that LEsLiEe’s is a Christmas 
magazine, Christmas all the year round, be- 
cause there is considerable good feeling, not 
only on the part of Lrsiie’s publishers, but 


also on the part of Lestie’s readers, and 
naturally some of it splashes over on LESLIE'S 
advertisers. 


Read Lesiie’s MAGAZINE when you are 
sour and see whether it doesn’t take a little 
of the verjuice out of your moo 
when you are cheerful and see 
the edge on your good temper. 

The widest stretch of imagination on the 
part of the old darkey who attempted to de- 
scribe the Garden of Eden was that every day 
was Christmas, and Christmas every day in 
every month is part and parcel of the policy 
of LESLIE’s. 


FrREDERIC L. 


Read it 
it keeps 


CoLveER, Publisher 





Every day is Christmas. 
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A BALLADE OF BOOK-MAKING 


VOLUME on psychology, 
A And two or three on liquid air, 
The many phases of the sea, 
The aspects that the planets wear 
By busy authors are laid bare; 
Some write upon the social trend 
And how the poorer classes fare,— 
Of making books there is no end. 


Thick volumes here of history, 
So many sets of poems there, 
How good at figures you must be 
To count the novels (surely ne'er 
Could we so many novels spare), 
And works of travel ever tend 
To make a mortal tear his hair,— 
Of making books there is no end. 









BOOKS OF 


THS 


The scientists work busily, 
The poets give us quite a scare 
They rhyme with such facility, 
The fiction-writers do not care 
If we, long suffering, declare 
Their works no great enchantment lend, 
We fave to stand a certain share,— 
Of making books there is no end. 


ENVOY 


Prince, when the subjects grow quite. rare 
This project then they recommend : 
‘About a book a book prepare,” — 
Of making books there is no end! 


Levy. 


NATHAN M. 
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‘Tue GRAFTERS,'' by Francis Lynde. 

A most vivid but discouraging picture of 
politics and business ina Westerntown. The 
story is told with almost brutal force and 
without any relief, comic or otherwise, from 
the fierceness of the plot, but it holds the in- 
terest remarkably and leaves a strong if 
rather unpleasant impression. (The Bobbs, 
Merrill Co.) 


‘THe Prrcrar oF Licut,” by Louis Tracy. 

A tale of a lighthouse and a wfeck with a 
number of complicated love stories woven 
into the plot. Conventional fiction of a 
popular kind. (Clode.) 


«¢ MorE CHEERFUL AMERICANS,”’ by Charles 
Battell Loomis. 
Short, amusing stories and sketches about 
our friends and enemies. Bright, well done 
and really funny. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


‘‘THe MAbIGANS,’’ by Miriam Michelson. 

Scenes from the life of an extraordinary 
family of children who never lack either for 
ideas or for temper. Realistic and amusing, 
and both well written and well illustrated. 
(The Century Co.) 
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‘*SEQUIL,”’ by Henry A. Shute. 

‘*Plupy’’ Shute’s old friends will hail 
these further selections from the ‘‘ Real Diary 
of a Real Boy.’’ The stories are breezy as 
boyhood itself. (The Everett Press.) 


‘« THE QUEEN'S QuatrR,” by Maurice Hewlett. 
Lovers of old romance on whom Mary, 
Queen of Scots, still exercises charm, should 
avoid Mr. Hewlett’s latest book. His Queen 
Mary is intelligible but not charming, his nar- 
rative is interesting but too near the line of 
indelicacy. (The Macmillan Co.) 


‘*THE SINGULAR Miss Smitu,’’ by Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 

She was an open-minded heiress who 
wanted to understand the lives of domestic 
servants, so she went out to service herself. Her 
experiences were instructive and are highly in- 
teresting to read about. (The Macmillan Co.) 


‘*THE AFFAIR AT THE INN.” 

This story, written by four authors, of whom 
Kate Douglas Wiggin is the best known, is a 
light, pretty little tale of automobiles, chap- 
erones, love-making and English country 
scenery. It is entertaining, well done and per- 
fectly harmless. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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Anna Katharine Green 


The most distinguished American writer of detective 
stories, author of ‘** The Leavenworth Case,’ “The 
Amethyst Box,” etc., contributes to this number of 
the magazine the first chapter of an astonishing 
story, “The Woman in the Alcove.” 
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Drawn by Philip KR. Goodwin. See * In the Honest Woods.” 





‘*’ Twas too big for me—the problem.’ 
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